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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



I MUST begin by premising that I am in no wise 
the heroine of my story. Indeed, I shall sometimes 
drop the first person altogether, and narrate the ex- 
periences I wish to record, in the usual fashion of tale- 
writers, who are supposed to be everywhere, see all 
that passes, hear all that is spoken, and themselves 
keep silence, till a fitting period arrives. 

Still, I suppose, I ought to say a few words at 
starting about myself, since the reader will naturally 
desire to know something about one who was, though 
in a very minor degree, an actor in the varied scenes 
which will be described in these pages. My name is 
Janet Anstruther ; I am Scotch born, an orphan, of 
good family, and comfortable property. I have no 
near relations living, neither can I boast of many 
cousins, in the second, third, or even fourth degree ; 
and yet I have many friends, who stand, and have 
stood to me for long years in the place of closest 
kindred : and. God has been merciful to the solitary 
one, giving her a place in many hearts and in many 
dear home-circles, and weaving for her many sweet 
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and precious ties, which they can best appreciate, who,, 
but for His kind providence, would be alone and 
friendless in the world 

I lost my mother when I was too young to know 
what such a loss implies : my father, a military officer, 
died in India, shortly after his arrival in that country ; 
and I, his only child and sole heiress of his fortune, 
which was ample, but not at all immense, was left to 
the guardianship of Sir John Ashbumer, of Forest 
Range, situate about seven miles from the ancient 
and far-famed city of Southchester, in Southamshire. 

Sir John Ashbumer was my father*s friend, the 
friend and loved companion of his youth ; though, in 
later years, all personal intercourse was unavoidably 
suspended. He was also one of the very few distant 
relatives whom I possessed ; if indeed consanguinity 
so slight and so remote can be said to constitute a 
kinship, — I scarcely think it can. My mother was 
an Ashburner, and I believe, her father and his father 
were only second cousins ; still the name, written in 
many of her books, and marked on some old remnants 
of her maiden trousseau^ seemed always to connect me 
in something stronger far than ties of friendship with 
the family at Forest Range. Also, my mother was 
Sir John Ashburner's early love ; but she preferred 
another suitor, — ^the gallant Captain Henry Anstruther. 
This circumstance, however, doubtless inclined my 
guardian to regard me more tenderly than miight 
otherwise have been the case. I was eleven years old 
when I went to live at Forest Range, — ^the happy, 
peaceful home of my girlhood, youth, and riper 
womanhood : in Sir John I found a second father ; in 
his wife, a second mother. I really never knew the 
pains and cares of orphanage. 

My guardian was the very kindest man I ever knew ; 
a quiet but deeply religious person: he was tho- 
roughly conscientious, most considerate, and benevo- 
lent almost to a fault He had his faults, or rather 
his weaknesses, as you will see ; but in spite of all 
and everything, you instinctively honoured him for 
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his truth, his breadth of view, and his singularly frank, 
ingenuous nature. He was an excellent landlord, a 
model squire ; he loved good farming, and always 
took the chair at our county agricultural meetings ; 
he was, besides^ an excellent shot, though not enthu- 
siastic as a sportsman. Indeed, he was wont to say 
strange things about the Game Laws, that would have 
made a less kindly, less genial man most thoroughly 
unpopular among the landed gentry of the neighbour- 
hood ; as it was, he often got a sly side-thrust, some- 
times a sneer from those who mocked at his tenderness 
to the poachers. If, as a magistrate, he was obliged 
to enforce the law, he was sure to do some private 
kindness to the offender, or to help his family ; but, 
for all that, he brought down his bird in the shooting 
season, and liked to do it too ; He was, besides, a 
fisherman of note : 

" No lily-handed baronet he, — 
A great, broad-shouldered, genial Englishman, 
A lord of fat prize oxen and of sheep, 
A raiser of huge melons and of pine, 
A patron of some thirty charities, 
A pamphleteer on guano and on grain, 
A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none." 

In politics, I should say he was a Liberal, — a very 
Liberal-Conservative. 

Lady Ashburner, whose character will hereafter 
more particularly unfold itself, I shall not describe. 
With but little demonstration of affection, she and I 
loved each other well ; we were both rather reserved, 
both naturally thoughtful^ and we suited excellently. 
Shew as generally as calm and sweetly serious as her 
husband was enthusiastic, outspoken, and impulsive ; 
and I have always found it easier to write my thoughts, 
or to analyse my feelings, than to pour them forth in a 
torrent of expression. From my twelfth to my eight- 
eenth year, I was continually at school ; at first at 
Southam, the busy sea-port town, six miles from Forest 
Range ; then in London, and finally in Germany ; but 
my home was always with these good, kind friends 

I a 
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my second parents ; and when my education was com- 
pleted, I lived at Forest Range entirely, as if I was in- 
deed a daughter of the house. 

But Sir John and Lady Ashbumer were not child- 
less, — one only girl had been bom to them just before 
I became their inmate. Year after year, they had 
hoped to have a son to bear his father's name and 
honours, till, at length, they gave up hoping, even 
wishing, I believe ; and concentrated all their wealth 
of love and tenderness on this only daughter, — their 
Elizabeth. 

A more beautiful girl then Elizabeth Ashbumer 
never trod the breezy downs and the rich vales of our 
beloved Southamshire. I wish I could describe her ; 
but, alas ! I am neither poet nor painter. She was 
seventeen when my story begins, — just eleven years 
my junior. She had been at school for the last three 
years ; for her pmdent mother, and even her adoring 
father had to come unwillingly to the conclusion, that, 
in her case, home education would not be successful. 
She was placed accordingly with the excellent and 
gifted ladies who had formerly received me as a pupil 
in their very select and home-like establishment at 
Kensington, where she remained till, at her earnest 
request, she was permitted, on attaining her seven- 
teenth birth-day, to return as " finishe^." 

So when the Christmas holidays were over, we 
kept pur pet at home, on the understanding that she 
was not to be introduced, in the full sense of the word, 
for yet another year, and that she was still to study, 
and take lessons in languages and music. At her 
own request, a celebrated master was engaged to give 
her superior instruction in painting and perspective ; 
for drawing was her passion, and her love for art had 
shown itself at a very early period. Also she was 
expected to read with her mother or myself for an 
hour every morning. 

I said I could not describe Elizabeth, but I should 

like to try. I want you to have some idea of her rare, 

exceeding beauty. Picture to yourself then, a maiden, 
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not strikingly tall, but yet above the middle height, of 
faultless figure, easy carriage, naturally graceful in 
action, as well as in repose ; a complexion such as is 
rarely seen in these degenerate days, — so pure, so clear, 
so exquisite in its fresh flowery tints ; star-like eyes, 
soft, lustrous, and dark, with smooth white lids, and 
silken fringes sweeping the rich roses of the well-curved 
cheek ; a perfect little mouth, with " crimson-threaded 
lips," and pearly teeth : and then the face itself, — ^so 
beautiful an oval ; and the swan-like throat ; and the 
proud young head, set with such queenly grace upon 
that slender shaft of neck and falling shoulders. She 
had a wonderful profusion of dark auburn hair, that in 
shadow might have passed for black, but in the sun- 
shine seemed interwoven with threads of gleaming 
gold. She did not wear it in curls, but in long glossy 
folds, and coils, and plaits, that well became her regal 
style of beauty; and the perfect moulding of her 
hands and arms and feet filled up the measure of her 
singularly unblemished loveliness. 

Oh, wondrous, glorious — yet ofttimes fatal — dower 
of beauty ; a gift that wins so much, and keeps so little; 
that brings with it promise radiant and full, that fades 
away too often in the grey sad twilight of an early 
evening ! But if I begin to moralize, I shall give you 
some idea of what came to pass in later days, and that, 
for the present, I have determined to avoid. 

I need not tell you what a darling she was. Father 
and mother both, as was to be expected, loved her 
passionately, absorbingly ; and she became my pet as 
soon as ever I settled down at Forest Range. And 
now, though she was taller than myself, more self- 
possessed, far cleverer, and the daughter of the house, 
I clung to the old custom of petting, and coaxing, and 
caring for her — my beautiful and loving cousitty as I 
always called her. It seemed as if she was still a 
child to be caressed, and tended, and watched with 
anxious, loving glances: Perhaps we were all to blame 
in not leaving her more to her own resources ; she was 
naturally so clinging, so relying, tha*t we ought to have 
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taken serious thought on the best way of strengthening 
the fascinating but insidious weakness that we all 
perceived, and inly deprecated. We ought to have 
tried to teach her to stand alone, to train her to habits 
that, under God*s blessing, would have implanted more 
firmness, more stability to her plastic and somewhat 
sentimental character. From her earliest childhood 
we knew her to be capricious, and we said she was 
" impulsive." God, who sees us both now, knows that 
I sadly blamed myself, that I, who at one time had so 
much influence over her, did not seek more earnestly, 
even at the price of incurring her displeasure, to teach 
her to control the unregulated, flashing impulses, that 
often took us by surprise, and gave us pain. Her tears 
flowed easily, and were quickly dried; yet, when any- 
thing occurred to deeply wound her feelings, highly 
sensitive, she would abandon herself to paroxysms of 
despair, to passionate distress, to profound and long- 
continued melancholy. 

I remember when she was about nine years old, how, 
one day, she lay down to die, in an agony of grief, 
refusing to be comforted, because her own pet kitten 
was reported missing : and then, when, by the efforts 
of the whole staff* of domestics, and all the villagers, 
and the proclamation of an exorbitant reward, the 
little white pussy, after two days' absence, was restored, 
how very cold a welcome she received from her fickle 
little mistress, because, in the meantime, her too in- 
dulgent father had brought her home a pair of love- 
birds in a gilded cage. Sir John and I alone witnessed 
this specimen of juvenile inconstancy ; and he looked 
earnestly at his lovely little daughter as she stood by 
her new -favourites, all absorbed in their soft coo and 
tender gestures, while I regaled the discarded play- 
thing with a ration of new milk and bread. He 
regarded her for several minutes in silence ; then 
turning away, he took the purring kitten on his knee, 
and, while he stroked her glossy, snowy fur, he said in 
a low voice to me, "Janet, Pussy's mistress will break 
s some day ! ^ 
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It is SO long ago, that I cannot clearly recollect, but 
I think that I did not fully comprehend him ; I made 
somecommon-place reply, which he did not hear ; for 
he went on, as if speaking to himself, — "Yes, yes, 
changeable as the winds, unstable as water ! Pray 
God, my darling may never break her own heart." 

And so it was, all through the years that lay between 
that day and the time wien I began my story. Her 
desires were always uncontrollable, and her joy at their 
gratification, or her grief at their disappointment, was 
unbounded, and generally transitory. She commenced 
every undertaking with a spirit and energy that would 
have conquered all before her, had there been any- 
thing like a corresponding manifestation of patience 
and perseverance, — ^which there never was. Every- 
thing was relinquished as suddenly and as uncere- 
moniously as it was taken up; and but for her mother's 
firmness, her whole life, at home, at least, up to this 
period of her leaving school, would have been one 
patchwork-medley of attempts and failures. 

We were very quiet people at Forest Range ; we did 
not love the gaieties of the fashionable world, and we 
did love, perhaps too absorbingly, the quiet pleasures 
of our happy home. Still, a proper amount of visiting 
was kept up with the surrounding county families, and 
also with some families at Southchester^ and one or 
two at Southam : for the Ashbumers, though parti- 
cular, were not exclusive ; and they numbered among 
their intimates several persons whose rank was in their 
worth, whose wealth was chiefly intellectual. But 
there was one person living at Southchester, or rather 
at St. Croix, a mile or so beyond the city-gates, who 
was something more than visitor, or guest, or common 
friend. This was Cyril Denham, with whose fortunes 
you are to be, I hope, so deeply interested. He was 
generally supposed to be related to the Ashburners of 
Forest Range ; and connection by marriage assuredly 
there was. The Denhams were the relics of a once 
haughty ancient county family ; for generations their 
possessions had been noiselessly ebbing away ; and 
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now nodiing remained to them <^ all their wide and 
fair estates, save a grim old mansicMi, sinking, like the 
fortunes <^ its owners, to gradual decay, and shut up 
in a great walled garden, in tiie somtniest portion of 
the quie^ almost solemn district of St Croix. 

Mrs. Denham lived alone with h^- jroungest son in 
this wide^ dreary house; that even tiie summ^- sun- 
diine could not brighten. She was a grim old lady, 
contemplative ascetic, saturnine, holding peculiar 
religious views, which it would have pleased her to 
enforce on every member of tiie human &mily. As 
it was, she made herself eminently disagreeable, and 
doomol all persons ndio presumed to differ &om her 
to perdition, her only dau^ter and her sons among: 
the rest I could have forgiven her for ever3rthing 
but her harshness towards Cyril, and her fearful habit 
of misquoting Scripture ; not sa3dng the wrong words, 
but applying them as He who gave the blessed Book 
of Life, in all His teaching, all His dealings with the 
world, never did apply them, never meant them to be 
undei^tood. Mr. Denham had departed this life long^ 
before the time of ^diich I write, and his relict stilL 
wore the most uncompromising "widow's weeds."^ 
Oh, what depths of rusty crape, what heavy bomba- 
zine, what rolls of crimped white muslin round the: 
austere face, that always seemed to look rebuke at 
some one's vanities and sins ! Poor Cyril ! what a. 
life his would have been, if he had not known the way 
to Forest Range, and taken it as often as he dared ! 
The eldest son, Edward Denham, the reputed head of 
the family, had married Sir John Ashbumer's only sis- 
ter ; she had died after a brief and, some said, far from 
happy union. Her young, bright life extinguished, — 
so her brother said, — in the deepening gloom that 
gathered round the Denhams. Her husband had 
married again, his new wife being a lady of political 
connexions, and he had received some diplomatic 
appointment which kept him a constant resident at 
Vienna. He wrote home very rarely, and seemed to 
have freed himself from all family solicitudes, as well 
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as from any share in the melancholy fortunes of his 
kindred. He openly relinquished his position as 
eldest son, to his second brother, Augustine, who, how- 
ever, did not care to accept the onerous distinction ; 
he went to India, where he gained some wealth and 
rank, and married an heiress, who was understood to 
have great store of rupees, and to be of doubtful pa- 
rentage, — ^half-caste, to make the best of it Augustine 
Denham became so thoroughly Indianised, that he 
never thought about his relatives at home, and for 
some years his native city scarcely knew whether he 
was dead or living. The third son, Gregory, had in- 
vested his scanty patrimony in commercial enterprise, 
and he was as thoroughly lost to his family, as his 
elder brothers were. His home was in Peru ; and it 
was current in Southchester that he was the owner of 
innumerable gold-mines, and lived half-way up the 
Andes, and rode about the country on a vicuna, or 
alpaca-sheep. 

He might have lived on the topmost peak of Chim- 
borazo, or ruled the ancient City of the Sun, or been 
elected Inca, for all they knew about him. Gregory 
Denham was little more than an authenticated myth. 
Then came a daughter, the only one, living in Dublin, 
and married to a Mr. Erskine. She always chose to 
consider the Ashbumers as relations, and visited them 
at certain intervals. She had yellow hair, a skin of 
dazzling fairness, smooth as ivory, and cold, blue glit- 
tering eyes. I never liked her, though she was CyriFs 
sister; and I am pretty sure that Lady Ashbumer 
always experienced a sense of satisfaction, a quiet, 
unexpressed relief, when Mrs. Erskine took herself 
away froni Forest Range. As to Cyril, I shall not 
describe him in a preliminary chapter ; you will know 
enough about him if you read this story to the end. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

AGNES CRAVEN; 

" What is the matter, Elizabeth ? " asked Lady Ash- 
burner of her daughter, who was ranging the spacious 
drawing-room with the air of a thoroughly unsettled 
person. It was a clear, cold February evening, and 
the lamps were lighted. Lady Ashbumer was bend- 
ing over her embroidery frame ; I was knitting, — my 
favourite fancy-work, be it understood. Elizabeth was 
certainly taking "the constitutional," which she had 
neglected in the sunny, bright forenoon ; pausing now 
and then to run over an air with one hand on the 
piano-forte, or striking a few chords on my harp, or 
peering out behind the curtains into the deepening 
darkness of the early evening. She turned from the 
window to answer her mother's question. 

" Nothing in the world, Mamma, only I am fidgetty." 

" Then, my dear, I wish you would compose your- 
self; you are disturbing Janet, and you make me 
positively nervous. Is it the anticipation of our guesfs 
arrival that disturbs your equanimity } " 

" I suppose it is. Mamma. To tell the truth, I wish 
she was not coming. Papa says she is very clever : 
now I do dislike clever women ! they are generally so 
pedantic, so satirical. Does Miss Craven wear blue 
spectacles. Mamma ? " 

" My dear. Miss Craven is too young to be very 
learned. I should say she was sensible and well- 
informed, probably accomplished to a certain extent ; 

d I fancy she has literary tastes ; she has been abroad 
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too, and has seen the world. I have no doubt you 
will find her an agreeable companion." 

"For all that, I wish she was not going to be 
ourguest just yet; lam quite content with your com- 
panionship and Janef s : don't try to talk me over, 
please, Mamma ; you cannot reconcile me to the 
change. 

" Very well, my dear ; then of course I shall not 
try. But we must not call Miss Craven owt guest. This 
house is now her only home, and I hope we shall be 
able to make her very happy. You are so near her 
own age, that, in spite of all your declarations, I look 
to you to help us." 

" Mamma, tell me all about Miss Craven ; it will 
pass the time away. I will sit here at your feet — no, 
I shall not burn my face, — I shall bring the banner- 
screen round, so. Now, then, how old do you say 
she is ? and have you ever seen her } " 

" She is past nineteen, nearly twenty, I believe." 

" How old ! " pouted Elizabeth : " I hoped she was 
eighteen. People at twenty get so rational." 

" Do they } I hope your own case may not prove a 
solitary exception to the rule. But to reply to your 
second question : I saw Miss Craven once, some years 
ago, when Papa and I were travelling in the North. 
She was a quiet, shy little thing, with no pretensions 
to beauty, but reported to possess more than ordinary 
talent. Indeed I remember, whenever she was present 
during our conversations, how beaming with intelli- 
gence were her soft grey eyes ; and though she never 
^ spoke unless addressed, I fancied that she understood 
^ nearly all that was going on, and formed her own 
opinions accordingly." 

" There, Janet, you hear ! I knew she was shockingly 
sagacious ; I dare say she likes a knotty argument, 
and knows all about Divinity, and can quote 'the 
Fathers,' whatever or whoever they may be. * O 
Misericordia ! * as the girls used to say at school. I 
only hope she will not expect me to interest myself 
in the abstruse sciences, or to read her musty tomes, 
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or to learn to write hexameters. But go on. Mamma: 
how came Papa to be her guardian ? " 

" Her £ither,70u know, was the rectorof a scattered 
country parish in Westmoreland ; and he and your 
papa were dear friends in their sdiool and coU^e 
days. Bodi were Rugbscans, both were Oriel men ! 
Mr. Craven married early : I knew nothing <^ his wife, 
save that she was very beautiful, that he loved her 
passionately, and that she was the collateral member 
of a noble house;, and was never forgiven by her friends 
for marrying an obscure clergyman, with small private 
fortune no patronage and an unambitious nature. 
Their displeasure, however, never seriously affected 
her or her husband ; she had no parents, and was at 
liberty to please herself. She inherited some inconsi- 
derable property, idiich, joined to Mr. Craven's private 
means and his perferment, made out a very comforta- 
ble income for country-folk, whose pleasures were 
all strictly intellectual or poetically ArcadiaiL Mr. 
Craven always spoke of his brief married life as a 
period of blessedness past all description. 'It was 
all,' he said, ' one sweet long summer-day, without a 
cloud ! ' But the night came prematurdy : Mrs. 
Craven died, leaving this only child, an infant of a few 
months old. From that hour Mr. Craven was an 
altered man ; he never looked up again, as people 
say ; he secluded himself from all society, appearing 
in public only, when imperatively ^mmoned forth by 
the duties of his profession. He seemed immersed in 
abstmise study, and I believe he wrote a poem, which 
was never published. Some part of every day he 
spent in the church, mourning over the grave of his^ 
lost wife. Finally, when his little giri was about twelve 
years of age, his health, which had been gradually 
declining, entirely gave way ; he became very ill, and 
he knew, without the doctor^s opinion, that his da3rs 
were numbered — ^he seemed very glad to die." 

" Poor man ! I do not wonder at it** 

" It was then he sent for your papa, to help him in 
the arrangement of his temporal a&irsw He regretted 
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at the last the wasted time and intellect, the neglected 
opportunities ; he called himself an unprofitable ser- 
vant, and cumberer of the ground : and he used to say, 
*I have not served my Master; I have been an idler 
in the vineyard that I vowed myself to till : the Lord 
have mercy on me, for His dear Son's sake.' Every 
evening, while his strength sufficed, he visited the 
grave he soon would share ; till, at last, there came 
an evening, when he could not leave his room ; and 
when the next evening came, he was at rest. A 
few hours before he died, he wrote with a trembling 
hand, in his pocket-book, a sort of confession, declaring 
his repentance, and mourning deeply for the wasted 
powers that had worn themselves away in profitless 
research, undisciplined regret, vague aspiration, and 
dreamy reverie. The last words were, 'If God would 
give me back these misused years, I would spend them 
in earnest toil, in faithful service, in being spent for 
Him to whom I owe my time, my talents, myself, — all 
I am, and all I have.'" 

" But, Mamma, there was something most beautiful, 
most touching, in his devotion to his wife's memory," 
said Elizabeth, warmly. 

" My dear," replied Lady Ashburner, " that which 
is selfish, however fair in seeming, is not truly beauti- 
ful. Had poor Mr. Craven fulfilled his duties among 
his own parishioners, had he endeavoured to train the 
heart and mind of his little daughter, or had he given 
the world the benefit of his extensive learning and 
really powerful genius, there would have been infinitely 
more to admire, more to reverence in his conduct. 
There is nothing in good, honest labour incompatible 
with faithful, tender devotion to the memory of the 
dead. In doing God's work, the sorely wounded 
spirit finds its best and sweetest consolation. There 
is no beauty, no sublimity, no real poetry in self- 
absorption." 

" But, Mamma, you will allow that such an endur- 
ing, ever present, unconquerable grief, invests the 
mourner with a peculiar interest ? " 
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" A very fictitious, unhealthy interest, my daughter. 
Grief should sanctify, ennoble, — not debase the mind." 

" Debase ! O Mamma dear, that is too severe ! " 

" That which does not fulfil the ends for which it 
was created, must necessarily be debased. God has 
placed us here to glorify Himself, and that we cannot 
do by shutting ourselves up with our sorrow, year after 
year, closing our hearts to all the great interests of 
life, doing no work in the world, dreaming away in 
useless, vain regret the precious hours that glide away 
so fast." 

" Well, Mamma ! I never can like those people 
who seem cheerful under any circumstances ;. people 
who part with old friends, and feelings, and associa- 
tions, as calmly as they lay aside a worn-out garment. 
It seems to me, that one great sorrow must for ever 
place the sufferer apart from other men, — ^that he can 
never, never be the same again." 

" He never can," returned Lady Ashbumer, gravely. 
" Elizabeth, there are few hearts on which the shadow 
of the past does not rest ; but it is mercifully ordered 
by the Father of all good, that time shall heal the 
wounds which once seemed mortal. The scars always 
remain, and a shrinking sensitiveness always lingers, 
where the anguish was once so keen. But the best 
earthly remedy for a bitter sorrow is the quiet, earnest 
pursuance of th<!»e duties which God has given us to 
fulfil ; and then theithought, that after the. heat and 
burdeaof the day,, there is the eventide of rest 1" 

"And the time of restitution:? " .said Elizabeth, half 
musingly, half interrogatively. .:.. ;i * 

"Yes; in the .world- to? come, we shall find all we 
parted with here in such, sadness and brokennesa of 
heart God will keq) pur treasuces for us. He 

* Kieeps a nicne 
In heaven, to hold oxat idol*:' rfiid albeit 
He brake them to our feces, and denied 
That our close kisses should impair. their white, 
1 know we shall behold them raised complete. 
The dust swept from their beauty,— rglorified ; 
New Memnons singing in the great God-light I * 
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And not only will the precious things long buried 
out of sight be given back again ; but God will pro- 
vide for us such joy, such bliss, as now we cannot 
realize, even in our sweetest, highest flight of heavenly 
contemplation/' 

And Lady Ashburner sat still, gazing into the fire, 
and thinking of "the days that were no more." The 
great shadow that mu$t come to all in turn, fell upon 
her young life, in all its springtime gladness, in all 
the sparkling brightness of its morning hours. But 
she was a happy wife and mother now, though the 
memory of the past. still lingered sadly but sweetly 
above her path> like the ethereal fragrance that lingers 
in the secret pla^c^ where a cpstly perfume once has 
been. 

The words of King. Lemuel are a perfect portraiture 
of Lady Ashburner's gentle, dignified matronhood : 
"The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so 
that he shall have no need of spoil. She will do him 
good, and not evil, all the days of her life. Strength 
and honour are her clothing ; and she shall rejoice in 
time to come. She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness." 

" But, Mamma," resumed Elizabeth, " if Mr. Craven 
was as talented as you say, how is it he never obtained 
any better preferment .^ " 

" That also was the result of his morbid indulgence 
in extreme seclusion. A valuable living, in the vicinity 
of a large town in Yorkshire or Southern Lancashire, I 
forget which, was offered to him ; but he shrank from 
a position which must have broken up his long-formed 
habits of retirement ; he must have roused himself to 
some extent, and gone forth among his people, who 
were of another sort than those over whom he, so far, 
had been supposed to hold a pastoral oversight. .In 
the busy manufacturing district to which Providence 
seemed to call him, there was work to do, which could 
not be ignored ; it would have taken all his time, his 
energies, his sympathies ; and these he coukj not, 
would not render; therefore he stayed at IJydale." 
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" Still he had a private fortune to leave his daughter? 
Papa was saying the Hydale living brought in next 
to nothing." 

" A very inconsiderable sum for one in Mr. Craven's 
rank of life ; but he had, as I said before, a small in- 
herited income ; his wife also had a little money, so 
that Agnes, though by no mean an heiress, will have 
sufficient for a gentlewoman's independency." 

" And she is Papa's ward, and yet I never knew it 
till a little while ago ! " 

"Because until then your papa never considered 
himself Miss Craven's guardian. She was naturally 
left under the immediate protection of her aunt, her 
father's only sister, who had kept his house, and taken 
care of Agnes, after Mrs. Craven's death. It was only 
in case of her decease or second marriage, which none 
of us anticipated, that Papa was to claim Miss Craven 
as his charge. We never expected till about six weeks 
ago, that the personal guardianship would be other 
than a name. Of course Papa took good care of her 
money." 

" Then now, she will live entirely with us } " 

" Entirely, for the present ; but in a little more than 
twelve months she will be of age, and then she may 
reside where she pleases. Probably, however. Forest 
Range will be her home until she marries." 

" Is she engaged. Mamma ? " 

"I cannot tell. I should imagine not, or Papa 
would know about it." 

" And she leaves her aunt altogether ? and she has 
been with her so long." 

" Mrs. Ainslie has married a person so objectionable 
in every point of view, that it is quite impossible for 
Agnes to remain with her." 

" Mrs. Ainslie must be a foolish person. How I do 
hate second marriages ! I don't believe in them ; do 
you, Mamma ? " 

"Generally, no/ but there cannot be a rule; a 
second marriage may be, — nay, I have known it so, — 
far happier than the first. The undisciplined will of 
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youth sometimes rushes at the most terrible mistakes. 
There can be no wretchedness equal to that of a really 
ill-assorted marriage. But you, Elizabeth, cannot 
judge of the expediency of second unions, when you 
have had no experience of a first attachment." 

Miss Ashburner coloured a little : " I don*t know, 
Mamma. I can judge a little, I am sure; I can 
understand Mr. Craven dying slowly of a broken 
heart, but I cannot understand any one forming fresh 
ties, beginning a new life, as it were. Oh ! it is alto- 
gether horrible ^ The first love must be the best, the 
only one ; don't you believe that, Mamma, now Y' 

"I believe that, if everybody were compelled to 
marry the person they call their ^rj/ love, there would 
be much more wretchedness than now there is. My 
dear, God is wiser than we a»e, and will not give us 
the first thing we hold out our childish hands to grasp, 
if it be not for our good." 

"Mamma, Mamma!" and Elizabeth's tone was 
thoroughly impatient, and she bent her pretty foot 
against the fender, till the fire-irons made a rattle, 
" You would take away all the poetry and beauty out 
of life." 

" No, indeed, my dear, — only the jingling rhyme, the 
sentimental sonnet, the painted gay illusion, that is 
not Beauty's self, but a mere hectic phantom, fading 
as we gaze. True poetry and true beauty are immor- 
tal ; not so their counterfeits !" 

" How can one ever tell the real from the counter- 
feit ?" 

" The True is a revelation from God Himself, and 
bears always in some degree His image and His super- 
scription ; the False is of the earth, earthy ; it seeks 
its own rewards : the present is its all : it is a servant 
of the world, of mammon, — not of God^ 

"We live in an awfully prosaic age," said Miss 
Ashburner, sighing; "all the pretty tales are taken 
out of history, even poetry must be instructive. 
Whatever comes before the world, must stand the test 
of its ' cui bono V Utilitarianism governs all \ C\X5\^ 
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can't fly, because of the bags of gold and the mar- 
riage settlements he carries always with him. He 
may as well cut off" his wings at once, and go by rail- 
way, in a first-class carriage, with an insurance ticket ; 
it would be far more consistent. And here is Mamma, 
—actually Mamma, who almost worships Papa, turn- 
ing infidel on the subject of ' first love !'" 

We were both amused at Elizabeth's fierce oratory, 
her Mamma especially. Lady Ashburner only said, 
" You will understand me better some day, Elizabeth. 
"What you young people take to be first love, is often 
only earliest fancy, girlish or boyish passion. True 
love must be grounded on the rock of reverence and 
full esteem. True love does not wildly and defiantly 
grasp its idol ; it is content to trust, to wait God's 
timer 

" O Mamma, I hear the carriage !" 

And truly there was a tramp of horses' feet, and 
the grating of wheels on the gravelled-ring below, 
and then a bustle in the hall, a stir of luggage and of 
servants, and Sir John's clear, cherry voice, asking for 
"My Lady." My Lady had already gone forth to 
meet her husband's ward, and was even then greeting 
her in right maternal fashion. Elizabeth stood still, 
absently sorting the colours in her mother's wool- 
basket ; she had scarcely yet accustomed herself to 
the duties and position of Miss Ashburner. In earlier 
days I had acted as the elder daughter ; but now I 
felt that the time had arrived for me to give place to 
Elizabeth : she was the daughter of the house, and, 
as such, must take her stand. She was unusually shy 
and nervous, thus awaiting the advent of Miss 
Craven. 

Lady Ashburner came in, leading her new inmate 
by the hand. " My love, you shall go to your room 
when you are a little warmer ; sit down by the fire, 
and let Elizabeth unfasten some of these wraps. You 
will have a companion, you perceive, of nearly your 
own age ; she has been longing for a sister, ever since 
she found out that other little girls had sisters to play 
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With and quarrel with, as the case might be. You 
can practise and read together, and take your walks 
and rides, when Janet and I are too lazy to go beyond 
the garden." 

Then followed the introduction to myself. After- 
wards, Elizabeth drew near, and presented her hand 
with a blush and a kindly smile on her lovely face, 
that made her look infinitely charming. Agnes 
Craven told me afterwards that she had never, in all 
her life seen, or even imagined so perfectly beautiful 
and attractive a girl. Her manner was so winning, 
her voice so sweet, and as the shyness wore away, her 
smile so frank, her face so radiantly fair, that the 
heart of the solitary orphan was instinctively drawn 
towards her new-found promised friend. 

Miss Craven herself was not so tall as Elizabeth ; 
she was slender, and pale, and had a delicate appear- 
ance. Her expression was good, sweet, thoughtful, 
and ingenuous, but rather grave for one so youthful. 
She looked, however, older than she was : I, knowing 
nothing of her age, should certainly have taken her 
for twenty-three or four. Decidedly she inherited 
none of the beauty for which her mother had been 
famed ; but she had magnificent hair, profuse, black 
as jet, and glossy as rich satin, and she wore it in a 
fashion then peculiar to herself, braided smoothly, or 
at least as smoothly as its rippling nature would 
allow, upon her forehead, and gathered together at 
the back in one thick mass of long and drooping 
curls. She had strange eyes too, — large, clear, and 
soft, of that peculiar grey that sometimes seems so 
dark, and sometimes deepest azure — eyes that seemed 
to see far beyond the range of actual vision — eyes 
that haunted you with their depth and dreamy con- 
templation, half serene, half sad, but altogether 
wonderful. And but for these marvellous grey eyes, 
the luxuriant raven tresses, and a certain power and 
sweetness in the general contour^ Agnes Craven might 
have been considered— ^/<a:/« .' And yet, when intro- 
duced to her, I do not think I thought her so \ ^.\^d 

2 ^. 
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no one who ever knew her intimately thought her 
otherwise than lovely. 

' In a quiet tone, and in few words, Agnes responded 
to Elizabeth Ashburner's cordial greeting, and so the 
two girls met. 

A pretty bedchamber and dressing-room, near to 
those occupied by Miss Ashburner and myself had 
been prepared for our new inmate. Lady Ashburner 
herself had superintended every arrangement. She 
had been so anxious that all about should wear an 
aspect of home comfort, and look bright and pleasant, 
to cheer and soothe the heart of the orphan, who had 
just left her girlhood's home, and the only kinswoman 
she had ever known. 

" And this, my dear, is your own private domain," 
said Lady Ashburner, as she led Miss Craven to the 
pretty dressing-room, or rsLthQV boudoir, that looked 
so warm and snug, and was so elegantly furnished. 
Here you are sole mistress, and can make whatever 
alterations you may choose ; here, too, is your bed- 
room, and you are quite near Elizabeth and Janet. 
Here you may retire, whenever you wish to leave the 
social circle ; here is your very own couch, and your 
own especial lounging-chair, and your private piano, 
and your bookcase, which is to contain your library 
when it is unpacked ; and here is a charming little 
table for fireside studies in the winter, or for pleasant 
readings by the open window in the summer-time. 
We shall do all we can, my dear child, to make you 
happy; and, I hope, very soon you will feel as if 
Forest Range had been your home^ as long as it has 
been Elizabeth's." 

Something was glistening in Miss Craven's thought- 
ful eyes. She did not answer, but she clasped very 
tightly the hand that was holding hers, and a grateful, 
happy smile stole over her pale features. I thought 
she seemed very tired, and anxious to be left alone. 
Lady Ashburner probably thought so too ; for after 
stirring the fire, and giving a glance round the 
room to ascertain that nothing was wanting, she said, 
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" But now, my dear, you are tired, and we are very 
inconsiderately detaining you from the toilet, which 
is always so refreshing after a journey. Would you 
like to come down to dinner, or shall I send you a 
tray up here?" 

" Thank you. Lady Ashburner, I shall be quite able 
to join you when the dinner-bell rings. I am not so 
very much tired, considering the distance I have tra- 
velled since early morning." 

" You have not come all the way from Cracken- 
thorpe, surely .?" 

" Oh, no. I left Crackenthorpe two days ago, and 
went no farther than Lancaster ; then I came on as 
far as Warrington yesterday, whence I started this 
morning, as early as eight o'clock. Are we far from 
Southchester?" 

" No ; we are only seven miles from the cathedral." 

'' Do you often go there .^" 

''Not very often. We know the cathedral so 
thoroughly. If we have friends staying with us, we 
generally take them to visit it. It is, indeed, one of 
the fairest and noblest of our cathedrals, and the 
service is beautifully performed. Have you ever seen 
it?" 

" No ; I know more about St. Peter's at Rome, and 
St. Mark's at Venice, and the Duomo of Milan, than 
of English cathedrals." 

" Then we shall immediately remedy that deficiency 
in your education. Now you will excuse us ; dinner 
will be ready in half an hour ; we are late this even- 
ing, for we are old-fashioned people at Forest Range, 
and ordinarily dine at five o'clock. But if we expect 
any one from town, or if Sir John goes up, as he. 
sometimes does, and returns to dinner, it is exceed- 
ingly awkward, for no train stops at Fairchurch, our 
nearest station, between 3.45 and 6.15." 

When I entered my own room, I found Elizabeth 
there ; she was standing before the glass, wreathing 
up her long, beautiful coils of hair, which had a habit 
of falling down, simply because she would never allow 
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her maid sufficient time to fasten them securely. She 
turned round when I came in, and in her own impe- 
tuous way, and speaking hurriedly, as was her wont, 
when she had been waiting to say anything, exclaimed, 
" Janet ! after all, I shall like her ! She is not pretty, 
she is not stylish ; but she looks good /" 

" I think so, too, and intellectual also." 

" Her intellectuality is the worst part of it ; I do so 
dread learned ladies. I dare say she knows Latin 
and Greek, and geometry, and all the ologiesr 

"She must indeed be a prodigy, if she knows 
half of them. Perhaps, being a clergyman's daughter, 
and his only child, she may know something of the 
dead languages ; let us hope she will not ask for pota- 
toes in Hebrew or Sanscrit ! " 

" Now, you are laughing at me : but, Janet, I do 
hate blue-stockings ! " 

"Because your own have not the least cerulean 
tint. Somebody, — I forget her name, perhaps it was 
Mrs. Hannah More, perhaps it was Miss Stodart, — 
said, that it did not matter how blue a woman's stock- 
ings were, provided her petticoats were long enough 
to cover them." 

" Mrs. Hannah More was a horror ! as for Miss 
Stodart, I wish she had never been born ; they made 
me read her ' Every-day Duties,' at Kensington. Oh, 
how often I wished she had never thought it one of 
her duties to write a book. Then, that most miserable 
Mrs. Ellis, expecting all sorts of things from ' The 
Women of England I ' I can't help it, Janet : I hate 
all women-writers." 

" You are very fond of Miss Austen's novels. You 
read yourself nearly blind over ' Mansfield Park.'" 

" That's quite another thing ; it is the female 
authors who give you good advice that I detest Mrs. 
Blisset used to say, ' Now, my dear, let me give you 
a little advice.' I wanted a smelling-bottle and some 
camphor-julip immediately. Mrs. Blisset wrote a 
book herself once, you know, all full of wise saws 
and sage remarks, and pages of the best advice ! " 
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" Well, but I do not think Miss Craven has ever 
written a book." 

" I hope not, indeed ! Still I fancy I shall like her. 
At first I thought it would be an intolerable nuisance 
to have any one staying here always ; one of our- 
selves, you know ; but she does not look satirical, 
and though she has an air of goodness about her, she 
does not look goody. You know, I always distinguish 
between people being good, — and goody. Do you 
like Miss Craven } " 

" I like what I have seen of her, which is literally 
nothing." 

Elizabeth was leaving the room, when she suddenly 
turned back. 

" Janet, do you know Cyril Denham is coming back 
next week t " 

" So soon ! I thought he was to make a longer 
stay." 

"So soon, Janet! Why, he has been away more 
than six weeks." 

" I thought it had not been so long ; but the time 
passes quickly." 

" I wonder what he will think of Miss Craven ! " 

" Indeed, I cannot say. Come here, Elizabeth : 
your hair is falling down again, and the dinner-bell 
will ring directly." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DIARY. 

At this period of her life, and for some years after- 
wards, Miss Craven kept a diary ; and I am permit- 
ted to avail myself of its pages from time to time 
as it may seem expedient, for the elucidation of 
various events, which followed in course, after her 
domestication with us at Forest Range. 

March \st — I have been in my new home just a 
week ; and I think, when I am reconciled to the 
changes which have wrought such havoc with my old 
associations and accustomed habits, I may like it very 
well. Let me consider the persons with whom I am 
now placed, amongst whom I am to go in and out, to 
eat, drink, sleep, and all the rest of it, for an indefinite 
period, — for fifteen months at least, if I live so long, 
— for next May twelve months I shall be of age, and 
my own mistress in everything. 

Forest Range is a very bonnie place ; the grounds 
are beautiful even now ; what will they be in sum- 
mer.? To-day, I found whole hosts of snowdrops, 
growing as if they were wild, among the moss under 
the trees in the wilderness ; and under the south 
wall were multitudes of violets, lovely scented violets, 
white and purple, peeping out from their large green 
cordate leaves. The conservatories are magnificent ; 
in another month they will be gorgeous with azaleas, 
acacias, and cinerarias. Gardening is evidently one 
of my guardian's special hobbies, and I think the 
passion is shared fully by his wife and daughter, and 
by Miss Anstruther likewise. I shall be quite content 
to catch the horticultural fever. Hitherto I have 
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cared chiefly about the wildlings of the woods and 
fields ; it will be very nice to learn something of 
garden and greenhouse botany. Miss Anstruther 
seems to know all about the flowers. I am to con- 
stitute myself her pupil, and, in return, I am to teach 
her what I know about our common British flora. 

My guardian is the most fatJierly man I ever met 
with ; he is a sort of king in this locality ; of course 
he is squire and lord of the manor, and magistrate 
and guardian of the poor, as well as of Janet An- 
struther and Agnes Craven ; and churchwarden and 
chairman of half a dozen boards, and all sorts of 
things besides. And everybody seems to love him, 
and joyfully accept his rule, as well they may ; for if 
half I hear be true, his kindness is unbounded. I am 
sure he is a really good and noble man. 

Lady Ashbumer is what I call " a sweet woman ;" 
and yet, when I come to think of it, such a term is 
scarcely adequate ; she is " sweet l^ decidedly, and — 
something more. That grave, quiet face of hers, so 
rarely lighted by a smile, is never gloomy, never 
otherwise than peacefully serene. She has a history, 
I am very sure ; it must be one redounding to her 
praise and honour ; she gives me the idea of a person 
who has practised self-repression in her earlier years ; 
of one who has attained to perfect calm, after being 
tempest-tossed and almost wrecked in life's first 
passage on the stormy seas of this wild, changeful 
world. Yes ! I am sure she has sorrowed, and strug- 
gled, and gained the victory ; she has fought her way 
amcHig the breakers; and now she is in port, and 
anchored on a peaceful, happy shore. Who was her 
pilot, I wonder, through that weary voyage — ^religion 
or philosophy? There is a singular repose in her 
manner, a rare tranquillity that seems to speak of 
rest, — rest after toil, and grief, and much perplexity. 

As for her daughter, she does not know ^Aat self- 
repression means ; she is all one glow of bright enthu- 
siasm, — impulse, — passion ! Hers is a loving, tender, 
clinging nature, highly sensitive, and most demonstra- 
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tive ; she is clever, too, in an aimless, idle sort of way. 
I like to hear her talk ; and, oh, how I like to look 
at her, — the beautiful, graceful, radiant creature ! I 
had never conceived of beauty so unblemished ; hers 
is absolutely perfect. She looks like one, who is — 

" Rose-lined from the cold, 
And meant merely to hold, 
Life's pure pleasures, manifold." 

A rare and matchless flower, a bright-plumed bird, 
down-sweeping from the skies ! Such are the images 
that come before me, when I gaze upon her sweet, 
resplendent loveliness. We are friends already, and I 
think she likes me well. A day or two after my 
arrival, she asked me if I read Greek. To which I 
answered, " No, I do not even know the letters ; a few 
Greek roots dug out by Mr. Butter for his Spelling 
Book, are all my stock." 

Then said Miss Ashburner, "Are you a Latin 
scholar .'*" I really thought she was putting me 
through my paces. I told her, " No ; it takes a man, 
and more years of a man's life than I have lived, to 
make a Latin scholar." 

"But," she pressed, "you have learnt Latin ?" 

" Yes," I replied ; " I began to learn it when I was 
a little child. I read Virgil with the clergyman at 
Hydale, who succeeded my father in the living. I 
just keep it up ; I shall never try to go on any 
farther." 

" Oh !" she said, " I am glad. I was so afraid you 
would be the most learned woman in the parish. I 
don't see the use of poring over books." 

" Not oi poriftg. But books generally, good books — 
think what we should be without them !" 

" Oh, of course, books are indispensable. But do 
you ever read stories } " 

" Certainly, sometimes. I read a downright good 
one, whenever I can get it. I don't care for the mass 
of novels ; but I thoroughly enjoy those that are high- 
toned, pure, and artistically written." 
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" Ah ! we shall get on together. I was so afraid 
you were that overwhelming, most anomalous creature, 
a femme'Savante. Now, / am a dunce ; that is why 
I am so frightened at the clever ones of my own sex." 

" I think you are unjust towards yourself. You do 
not talk like a veritable dunce." 

" But I am one, notwithstanding. Of course, I have 
read heaps of histories, and learned geography, and 
bits and scraps of ologies ; and I have attended lectures 
on astrology — no, astronomy, I mean ; they are not 
the same, I think — and chemistry, and I studied Mrs. 
Somerville's Physical something, I forget what now ; 
but it did not seem to have a particle of sense in it, 
or else I lacked the sense to find it out. And Mrs. 
Blissett made us elder girls write essays : the last I 
had to write was about ' Moral Culture ; ' and I began 
by saying that it behoved us all, under every circum- 
stance, and at all times and places, to cultivate our 
morals. And there I came to a full stop ; for I had 
not a notion how to set about such cultivation, or how 
it could be done by any one. If it had been about 
the cultivation of orchis now, or seedling straw- 
berries, I could have made something of it ; but one 
can't put one's morals into a forcing house." 

" They would not thrive, I fancy, if one could ; 
they are of hardy growth, and they need the frosts of 
winter, and the keen east-winds of spring, quite as 
much as the warm sunshine of summer days." 

" Ah ! I knew you were clever," said Miss Ash- 
burner, reproachfully ; " that is what is called, — oh, 
what is it ? — moralizing ! Dear me, perhaps that is 
the way to cultivate your morals ! " 

" Very far from it," I answered, and was going on to 
say something wise about the difference between mere 
speech and action, when she stopped me, and begged 
me not "to tiXk philosophy'' Yet, I am sure she is 
not " a dunce" by any means, and though I can believe 
she may be very wayward, perhaps even trying now 
and then, I am sure that I shall love her. Yesterday, 
we had a charming gallop across the Fairchurch 
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Downs. My guardian mounted me as well as I could 
wish. Our own wild roads and nearly pathless moors 
have made me a very fearless rider. Miss Ashbumer 
has an excellent seat, and was delighted to find out I 
liked equestrian exercise. Miss Anstruther is not a 
good horse-woman ; she prefers a ramble, or the pony- 
carriage. About Miss Anstruther I have little to ob- 
serve. She is only eight-and-twenty, her cousin tells 
me : I thought she must be thirty-five. In the grave 
serenity of her face and manner she is not unlike 
Lady Ashburner ; but there is no relationship I am 
told, and she is only cousin to Sir John by courtesy. 
I like this quiet secluded life at Forest Range ; but I 
believe we shall have some visitors ere long ; and 
when the weather mends, we are to drive to Soutlv 
chester to make some calls. There is a Mrs. Denham, 
who is so often mentioned, and she has a son named 
Cyril. I wonder what these Denhams will be like. 
Heigho ! when I get to such an idle point as wonder- 
ing, it is time I ceased to write. I will shut you up, 
my diary, for to-day. 

March 2nd, — Now, my diary, let me tell you all 
about to-day. You are the only bosom-friend I have, 
dear diary, and you keep all my secrets ; that is, you 
would keep them, if I had any to confide to you. 
Some day, perhaps, I shall have my secrets, " be re- 
spected like the lave," as Jenny's mother says, in "The 
Cotter's Saturday Night." And thetiy diary, — then I 
will tell you all about it, O you silent, faithful friend ! 

This morning we were going a ride, Elizabeth and 
I, over the chalk-downs that swell so finely round 
about us here. They, in some measure, not fully, 
mind, my diary, reconcile me to the loss of mountains 
and of moors, and of steep fell-sides. But it began 
to rain, and so we stayed in-doors, and I took down my 
crochet-work, and spent the time till luncheon in the 
breakfast room. Lady Ashburner was not there ; 
but Miss Anstruther was busy fitting sewing for the 
children at the village school, which is under her espe- 
cial supervision ; she goes there nearly every day, and 
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a class of elder girls comes up to her on Sunday after- 
noons for Bible-teacbing. Elizabeth was practising. 

Miss Ashburner does not care very much for music, 
but she takes lessons still, and has to get them ready, 
as she assures me, to her great annoyance. Her forte 
is painting ; she is a real artist. She had been 
scampering over the keys, and sometimes counting 
audibly, for about an hour, when Lady Ashburner 
came in, in search of something in the cabinet. While 
she was searching a drawer, she said in her usual quiet 
way, " Elizabeth, Cyril Denham is come home ! " 

Miss Ashburner ceased her playing, and twirled 
herself round upon the music-stool. " O Mamma, is 
he really ? When did he come ? How do you know i 
When will he ride over to Forest Range ? " 

" I will answer your questions in order, my dear. 
He really is come. He returned to St Croix last night. 
I know the fact, because he has written me a note, 
which James, the Southam carrier, has brought ; and 
he will dine with us to-morrow, and stay all night as 
usual." 

" I wonder if Mrs. Denham is glad to have her son 
again." 

"I should think she is ; mothers generally welcome 
their children home after a period of absence." 

" Ah ! but Mrs. Denham is not like anybody else.'* 

" My dear, we will not fall into discussion about 
Mrs. Denham, — you do not like her." 

" No, indeed," said Elizabeth, with emphasis ; "id 
had such a mother." 

" I trust you would obey her ? " 

" I fear I should not, Mamma. I should be a very 
naughty girl ! " 

" What have you been practising so long ? " 

" Oh, these * Wild Flower Quadrilles,' and that 
charming little waltz that Cyril brought me." 

" You waste your time, Elizabeth ; you will not 
know your lesson for Rosaldi, when he comes on 
Friday." 

" I should not know it, Mamma, if he wete tv.o\. 
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coming till Friday six months. It is a horrible 
thing of an overture ; I cannot even count it. And as 
for fingers, — I am confident it was written for creatures 
with superfluous digital extremities. It wants at least 
ten fingers on each hand, not to speak of thumbs, which 
ought to be much longer than any I have seen." 

Lady Ashburner having found what she sought, 
went back again to the great conservatory, where she 
and her husband were occupied with the head gar- 
dener. Elizabeth did not resume her practising ; she 
yawned, and flung herself upon the couch, declaring 
that practising was most fatiguing exercise, especially 
to persons of lymphatic temperament. 

" Which you are not, Elizabeth," said Janet Ans- 
truther, pausing in her task. 

" Oh, yes, I am, Janet. As I grow older, I shall 
say, like Tennyson's ' Lotus-eater,' ' There is no joy 
but calm.' " 

" You may say that now," returned Miss Anstruther, 
" for it is true. But the ' calm' of the Lotus-eater was 
stupor, not real calm, which is as compatible with 
labour as with rest." 

" Oh, now she is talking metaphysics !" said Eliza- 
beth, imploringly. ** Let us speak of something else : 
I want to tell Agnes about Mrs. Denham." 

"iVi?," said Miss Anstruther, "you ought to leave 
her to form her own opinion." 

"Well, I will, — that is, if I can. I should think 
Sally Hawkes is singing a pcBan to celebrate the re- 
turn of Cyril." 

"Who is Sally Hawkes .?" I ventured to inquire. 

"Mrs. Denham's companion, who looks after the 
servants, gives out the stores, sees to Cyril's socks and 
buttons, reads aloud huge tomes of musty, fusty old 
divinity, copies sermons, and makes herself generally 
useful. As Cyril is the only lively thing about the 
house, she must have been qualifying for a cloister 
while he was away. He is always kind to her, poor 
little soul ! " 

" Who is she, though, — a poor relation } " 
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" Oh, no ; 1 know nothing of her antecedents though : 
she came to live with Mrs. Denham about nine years 
ago, when Mrs. Erskine married. Somebody wanted 
to marry Sally once, — a respectable tradesman, who 
lives in Southchester." 

"And was she not matrimonially inclined.'* " 

" Oh, yes ; but Mrs. Denham would not hear of it : 
she sent the tradesman off about his business, and shut 
up Sally in the house. And Sally cried herself very 
nearly blind, and has never since read small print by 
candlelight, without her glasses. Mamma was very 
wroth, but it did not do a bit of good : no one ever 
can or could do anything with Mrs. Denham." 

" How does she get on with her son ? " 

*' Oh, she keeps him under, as if he was a child. 
He is very patient, /should run away." 

"Where would you run to ?'' 

"To the antipodes, — to anywhere, — go out for a 
governess, — take in washing and clear starching, — 
marry the baker or the milkman !" 

I have no doubt Miss Ashburner would do something 
desperate if her life were not a smooth one ; but the 
idea of her getting her own living seems positively 
senseless. I am anxious to see this Cyril Denham, 
about whom 1 have heard a great deal. Janet says 
scarcely anybody understands him, — his mother least 
of all. She says, too, he loves poetry, and is enthu- 
siastically fond of books. I can see she likes him. 
Well, I suppose I shall see plenty of him, since he 
evidently comes here pretty often, and is quite at 
home. When he and I have met, I will tell you all 
about him, O my diary ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DIARY CONTINUED. 

March /^th, — I really have a great deal to tell you, 
my diary. I meant to talk to you last night, when I 
came up to bed ; but I was too sleepy, or else too lazy, 
or else inclined to pursue my own train of thought, 
and look a little way into the possible future, instead 
of registering the events of a day that was just gone 
by. 

It was the day before yesterday that I wondered 
why the dinner-bell did not ring at the appointed 
time ; for generally speaking our arrangements as a 
family seem to be regulated by clockwork. It was 
getting dark, and I had let my fire so low, that the 
room was chilly, for it was an extremely cold evening, 
and a sprinkling of snow lay on the frozen ground. 
So, being quite ready for dinner, I thought I could 
not do better than go to the drawing-room, where 
there would certainly be a noble blaze, and probably 
Miss Anstruther or Lady Ashbumer to talk to. As 
for Elizabeth, she usally rushes down at the last 
minute, putting the final touches to her toilet on the 
staircase, to the utter distraction of her maid, and 
entering the dining-room just as grace is being said, 
or even as the soup is being carried round. She tells 
me she had "oceans of bad marks" for "want of 
punctuality " when she was at school. When I en- 
tered the large drawing-room, no one, however, was 
there. The lamps were not lighted, and the curtains 
were not drawn : so I stood for a minute or two look- 
ing upon the beauteous crescent of the young March 
moon; on the deep blue-grey shadows in which all the 
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background of the landscape lay ; on the sparkling 
stars just shining out in the clear nightfall sky ; and 
on the snow- sprinkled slopes of the lawn just below 
the windows. I had not watched long, only taken a 
glance or so, when I heard voices very near at hand. 

The inner or smaller drawing-room at Forest Range 
is divided only from the larger room by an arched 
doorway, draped with thick and heavy curtains. I 
put them back and went to see who the talkers 
were. 

Seated in a deep recess, with a chess-table between 
them — like Ferdinand and Miranda, only that the 
chess-men were in their usual order, and undisturbed 
— I saw Miss Ashburner and a young gentleman, who 
might have been four-and-twenty years of age, or 
thereabouts. I could see them plainly, for the glow of 
the firelight fell full upon them, but they were evi- 
dently quite unconscious of my approach. Elizabeth's 
companion was slight and fair ; his face was sad and 
dreamy ; but pure and sweet in its expression ; masses 
of beautiful brown silken curls, deepening almost into 
chestnut, clustered round an intellectual brow ; and his 
voice, for he was speaking as I entered, fell upon my ear 
like pensive music — and I said within myself, " That 
man is a poet, though his song may never yet have 
found utterance in rhyme or measure ! " 

He was speaking only of some arrangements made 
with Sir John, on some previous occasion ; but his 
words made me think of a low minor chant that I 
once heard in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. It was a 
singular chant, I remember ; rather monotonous, but 
instinct with soul, swelling now and then into a rich 
cadence of piercing sweetness and unutterable power. 
I do not know why this stranger's tones brought back 
so vividly the recollection of that low, melodious, 
solemn chant ; but there seemed a wonderful fascina- 
tion in his voice as well as in his looks : and Elizabeth, 
bending slightly forward, and supporting that pretty 
chin of hers upon her lovely hands, listened to all he 
said with eager, deep attention 
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I stood there in the shadow, stupidly enough, till I 
was roused by hearing Elizabeth say — " I suppose 
you know, Cyril^ that Miss Craven is here : she came 
a week ago. I like her, for she is not in the least 
what I had fancied her." 

"And what had your fancy painted her?" said 
Cyril, laughingly. 

Here remembering the old proverb that listeners 
seldom hear any good of themselves, and also feeling 
how very inconvenient it would be to be discovered 
perdu at some particular crisis of the conversation, I 
thought it only seemly to announce myself, so I swept 
my dress against the fire-irons, and very quickly drew 
upon me the regards of two pairs of eyes, that sought 
me from the oriel recess. " Oh ! here is Miss Craven," 
cried Elizabeth, springing to her feet, and seizing my 
hands in her own demonstrative way. " Do you know, 
Agnes, I was just going to describe you, as well as I 
was able, to Cyril Denham. We expected Cyril to- 
morrow, you know; but there was some blunder in 
the date of his note, and he came to-day. It does not 
matter in the least — Cyril is quite at home at Forest 
Range, and comes and goes exactly as it pleases 
him." 

" I sometimes, nay, very often, go when it does 
'not please me ; the coming is another matter," re- 
sponded the mellow voice, with still a minor inflection 
in its quiet tones. 

" And all the while I am not introducing you to 
each other," interrupted Elizabeth ; " but what's the 
use of such formality, when you know each one per- 
fectly who the other is } However, since Janet would 
be aghast at such an omission, and since Mamma is 
most anxious that I should learn to discharge the 
onerous duties of Miss Ashburner, permit me :^ Miss 
Craven, Mr. Cyril Denham ! — Mr. Cyril Denham, Miss 
Craven ! Now bow and curtsey, or touch the tips of 
each other's fingers, whichever is the fashion, and sit 
down and chat as if you had been good friends as 
long as you can remember anything." 
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It might have been rather difficult to obey Miss 
Ashburner's injunction ; but the loud striking of the 
dinner-gong came most opportunely to deliver us from 
any kind of embarrassment, and we went to the 
dining-room together, as comfortably as if we really 
had known each other from our cradles. And yet, a 
week ago, I met Elizabeth for the first time, and I did 
not even know that such a person as Cyril Denham 
lived. How very strange it all seems ! — but I think 
I am going to be happy at Forest Range. We found 
a great deal to talk about at dinner-time. Sir John 
seemed almost as glad to see Mr. Denham at his 
table again as if he had been his own son come back 
from another hemisphere ; Lady Ashburner also 
treated him with that true motherly consideration 
which seems to me the sweetest aspect to her charac- 
ter. Janet Anstruther gave her quiet but most 
cordial welcome ; and as to Elizabeth, it was easy to 
perceive that she was delighted to converse once more 
with her old playfellow and life-long friend. 

We ladies left the table early, and it was past nine 
o'clock when Sir John and Mr. Denham joined us 
" Where have you been all this time ? " asked Elizabeth 
poutingly. 

" We have been in the dining-room, talking politics," 
replied Sir John, " and discussing soils, drainage, and 
g^ano." 

" Now, really ! " returned Elizabeth, archly, " I call 
that heartless cruelty ! What does Cyril know about 
guano or drains — unpleasant things that they are } I 
know how it has been, you have been lecturing. Papa ; 
and poor Cyril has been trying to be interested, and 
sipping his claret with a woful countenance, and an 
ardent longing to escape." 

" I really was interested," interposed Cyril : " I am 
seriously thinking of giving my mind to agricultural 
chemistry." 

Lady Ashburner looked up enquiringly, and Eliza- 
beth cried out, " You don't mean that you will keep 
dreadful ' Works * like those at Southam, which we 

3 a 
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always pass at full gallop if the wind comes in our 
direction ? " 

" Not exactly ; but supposing I did ? " 

" Then you would be in bad odour at Forest Range, 
in more senses than one." 

The last sentence was spoken nearly in a whisper, 
and I do not think any one besides myself heard it ; 
and I did not hear Mr. Denham's answer, for Miss 
Anstruther went to her harp, and struck the opening 
chords of one of my favourite pieces, and in listening 
to the music I forgot all about the agricultural che- 
mistry, and paid no more attention to the dialogue, 
which was still carried on between Miss Ashbumer 
and Mr. Denham. A little while afterward, Elizabeth 
was called from the room, and Sir John being occu- 
pied with some wonderful new pamphlet, and Lady 
Ashburner and Janet deep in some discussion respect- 
ing the temperature required for orchis, it naturally 
came to pass that Mr. Denham and I fell into con- 
versation. 

I scarcely know what we talked about at first, 
probably the weather, and the continued coldness of 
the season, and the aspect of the country about Forest 
Range ; but presently we touched on subjects more 
personally interesting, and somehow began narrating 
to each other certain experiences of mind and feeling. 
And then, catching himself up, Mr. Denham exclaimed, 
" But forgive me ! I am getting egotistical : a sad 
failing of mine, as you will find if you see much of 
me. Of course one is always very interesting to one's 
self, and one is apt to forget the lack of interest other 
people must necessarily suffer from, in listening to 
moral dissections, confessions, and similar weaknesses." 

" And yet, may we not gain strength by telling each 
other some of the processes through which we go, 
while mind and character are forming ? " 

" Undoubtedly. Only if one is altogether a failure 
in one's self, what then } " 

" No one need be ' altogether a failure.' " 

"You think not! But what if circumstances are 
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uniformly adverse ? what if wind and tide are evermore 
against you ? " 

" Mr. Denham, I do not believe they ever are ! 
Tides, whether literal or metaphorical, must ebb and 
flow, and winds must blow from every quarter of the 
compass. The mischief is, that we are not always 
on the watch for the flood-tide and the favourable 
breeze, or, perceiving them, we are indisposed to set 
sail at that particular moment, and loiter and procrasti- 
nate, till the opportunity has passed away." 

" But what if one does not hold one's fate in one's 
own hands } " 

" I suppose no one does exactly, for God rules all ; 
but as far as mere humanity is concerned, I think one 
must be a slave or a child, to be utterly swayed or 
forced against one's will and reason, to a course that 
is manifestly dangerous or wrong." 

" Sometimes one has no course at all. What would 
you say to a man who drifts along as circumstances 
lead him, accepting just what occasion offers, and never 
shaping out for himself any definite aims, or seeking 
any goal, or striving after any settled object ? " 

" I would say he is committing moral suicide : he 
might as well be taking small doses of slow poison 
every day. Let him propose to himself some end and 
aim to be achieved ; let him be careful that it be an 
aim worthy of his manhood ; let him ask God's bless- 
ing on his work, and then take it in hand earnestly, 
perseveringly, resolved to reach the mark, or die in the 
pursuit ! " 

" And if barriers present themselves ? " 

" Overleap them, or throw them down. Let no- 
thing turn you back, when once you are quite sure that 
you are in the right way." 

" Oh ! there is the difficulty, ^o be sure. How can 
any one be sure — any one who like myself practically 
believes in nothing }'' 

I felt a little shocked, as I said, " Have you no 
creed.?" 

" No ! " he replied. " But do not think I am an 
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infidel ; only I have (lot faithy and I cannot under- 
stand. When you know me a little better, you will 
comprehend exactly what I mean. All, things seem 
to me so narrow, so inconsistent ; life so difficult a 
problem, so sad a poem ; the future all so dim and 
doubtful ; the great eternity so boundless and so dark ! " 

Strange, that I have felt the same myself, only I 
never dared say it out to any living person. Some- 
times it has come across me, "Why do I live } what 
is life } and oh ! more mysterious still — what is im- 
mortality } Can it be that we are, indeed, only actors 
in a play, which is sometimes comedy and sometimes 
tragedy ; that by-and-by the last scene will be put 
upon the stage, the curtain will drop, the foot- lights 
be extinguished, and the house be empty, dark, and 
cold ? Not exactly. This play of life is never played 
out : the actors come and go unceasingly, scene suc- 
ceeds scene, and the ^' Acts'' are numberless. But one 
play blends into another, and the actors of this year 
are not the actors of the next ; the curtain falls only 
on individual episodes of the drama. The great re- 
presentation goes on century after century, and the 
theatre of the world is crowded still, though nearly 
six thousand years have passed since first the wonder- 
ful play began. 

But yet — yet it will come to an end, this marvel- 
lous drama called Human Life. And soon, very 
soon, my part may be played out — and what then } 

Oh ! there is something in the human soul that 
nothing seems to satisfy: it is heaven-born, my father 
used to tell me, therefore can it never be filled with 
the husks and shadows of the world. But then if 
there are husks there must be grain somewhere, and 
shadows prove that the substance is not far away. 
How shall I find the realities of life } how shall I feed 
upon the grain, and clasp the substance of the tantaliz- 
ing shadow } 

We had another talk to-day — Cyril Denham and I 
— I cannot help calling him so, for only the servants 
say Mr. Denham. He seems to seek counsel from 
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me, and like a true woman I give him what he wants ; 
but all the while a voice is saying to me, " Physician, 
heal thyself!" I, too, am conscious of want of faith. 

** I stieteh lame hands of faithy and grope 
And gather dust and chafT, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And feiintly trast the larger hope/* 

And yet, I am sure that "nothing walks with aim- 
less feet " — that even what seems to us the mere rub- 
bish and debris of the pile, shall be wrought at last 
into the grand eternal structure. But what am I } 

" An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light. 
And with no language but a cry.'' 

Surely Cyril Denham and I may help each other. 
How beautiful a mind he has ! How sweet and pure 
a countenance! And then that voice! it would be 
melancholy but for its depth and harmony. And how 
well he knows my favourite authors ! We had a 
charming reading from Tennyson last night. And 
now he is gone — gone back to that dreary home of 
his at Southchester ! To-morrow we are going to 
visit the cathedral, and to stay to afternoon prayers. 
We are, I believe, to dine at Mrs. Denham's, and 
return home by the last train which stops at Ash- 
church station. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CATHEDRAL. 

Saturday, the 5th of March, was a glorious day — 
clear, cold, and bracing. We drove to Ashchurch 
station for the 1.15 up-train, and by a quarter to two 
we were at the cathedral doors, with the verger wait- 
ing to show us over the building. Oh, how glorious 
it looked in the golden sunlight of the wintry after- 
noon ! The western windows cast their purple glory 
on tomb, and pillar, and marble pavement ; and, high 
up the lofty nave, broad rays of ruby-coloured light 
fell aslant the solemn arches. The choir lay in 
shadow ; pinnacle, fret-work, and altar-screen in dusky 
gloom : and all was silent in the grand old temple — 
silent like some mountain glen, whose walls are the 
everlasting hills, and whose dome is the great blue 
firmament ! 

" Shall I show you over. Sir ? " said the verger, as 
he closed the door behind him. 

" No," said Cyril Denham ; " I know the cathedral 
as well as you do, Simons." 

" That's true enough. Sir," replied the verger. " I 
don't know but what you really know it better — its 
history, I mean, not the ways of it. Here's the keys. 
Sir ; I can trust 'em to you, but it isn't to many a 
one I would trust 'em, I can assure you. That's the 
key of the ladye-chapel, and that of the south aisle 
of the choir : and shall you want to be going into the 
crypt, Mr. Denham .? " 

" That will be as the ladies think best ; but I will 
take the key, certainly. We shall be back long before 
service begins. Thank you, Simons." 

Somehow we never tired of our beautiful cathedral ; 
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we were always ready to fall in raptures with its 
glorious aisles and high arched roof, and noble tracery 
of screen, and stall, and stately tomb, and we never 
wearied of its associations with the centuries long 
passed away: for Southchester Cathedral has memories 
of the olden Saxon times, when as yet the Norman 
had not swayed the sceptre of the land — memories of 
kings, and queens, and priests, and saints, who lived 
and died, and laid their bones in some fair shrine of 
that proud minster, ere the Dane came o'er the sea, 
with lust of conquest in his soul, and rapine in his 
heart. To wander about those dim aisles, and quiet 
chapels, to linger by those tombs of other years, to 
catch the purple radiance from the storied casements, 
to glance from pointed Gothic arch to low-browed 
Norman portal, as we passed on, listening to Cyril 
Denham's outpouring of the lore he had heaped up 
from boyhood concerning Southchester, and her min- 
ster church — was like reading the pages of some 
ancient history of England, done into glorious prose 
of our own time ! There were the chests wherein 
reposed the royal hearts that had turned to dust a 
thousand years ago ; there was the legendary grave 
of a saint, who had been awaiting the resurrection-day 
for twelve long centuries ; there was the dark, un- 
honoured grave of the Red King, who met his doom 
in the forest glades not very far away ; there in tffigy 
lay a cardinal of renown, wearing his robes of scarlet, 
and all the insignia of his lordly power ; there were 
shrines where noble worshippers, whose names will 
live for ever in the chronicles of song and story, knelt 
and prayed and wept, and wore the marble with their 
tears ; and there were chapels telling their own tale of 
many a world-worn heart that long ago had ceased to 
beat ; and one dim faded altar where a reigning queen 
of England, no later than the sixteenth century, be- 
came a wedded wife. This was in very deed and truth 

" A dim and mighty minster of old Time ! 
A temple shadowy with remembrances 
Of the majestic Past I " 
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It seemed as though the past itself lay sleeping in 
its consecrated grave — as though the centuries that 
were gone were here resting peacefully till the Great 
Day should dawn, and the grave give up her dead, and 
the secrets of all hearts be revealed. We did not go into 
the crypt, for Elizabeth shivered at the idea, and Lady 
Ashburner suggested that a warm day in July would 
be the proper time for such a visit, and Miss Craven 
would have many opportunities of coming into South- 
chester, and going over the cathedral again and again, 
if she were so minded. By this time we were all 
rather chilly, and glad to escape to the "George 
Hotel," where refreshments and a good fire awaited 
us. But we had little time to luxuriate, for the ser- 
vice commenced at four, and it was past three when 
we reached the High-street. Lady Ashburner and 
Elizabeth remained at the hotel, the former because 
she was tired, the latter because she would remain to 
bear her mother company. We — Cyril, Agnes, and I 
— went back to the cathedral with all speed, and 
entered the nave just as the clergy and the choristers 
were coming up in double file from the southern 
transept. 

We of Southchester are famous for the beautiful 
rendering of the daily service, for a reverence and 
decorum, for the lack of which I am sorry to say 
some choral services are truly infamous ! On this oc- 
casion it was sweet and grand beyond description : 
ever rising ^nd falling, swelled and died the waves of 
sound, now mounting as it were towards the high 
arched roof, now sinking into low soft murmurs, like 
the echoes of a dream of melody. Now it seemed as 
though the floods were lifting up their voice, and the 
thunder-peal was sounding through the sky ; now as 
if the forest-pines were straining in the wintry blast, 
and moaning out in wailing minor key the solemn 
secrets that the deep woods keep of earth's great 
wrong and travail ; and now, as if down-stealing from 
afar, came, as it were, the heavenly voices of angelic 
choirs, whispering peace and joy and hope celestial. 
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as when in the ancient time they sang above the fields 
of Bethlehem, " Glory be to God in the highest." 

But the service came to an end, and reluctantly 
Cyril and Agnes prepared to depart. One last look 
back towards the dark choir-screen, and they were in 
the porch, ruddy now with the last red rays of the 
departing sunset 

" You can admire our cathedral after having seen 
far grander churches on the Continent ? " said Cyril, 
presently. 

" Ah, yes ! indeed I can ! Some of the cathedrals 
I saw were marvels of architecture ; but the faith of 
their altars was not the faith in which I had been 
trained ; the language was not that to which I have 
listened ever since I can remember. And many of 
the finest churches, too, were spoiled by the gaudy 
finery of their decorations ; so much tinfoil, so much 
drapery, and so many greasy, dirty taper-stands." 

" One would think that tapers burning at a shrine 
would have a poetical effect." 

" Now and then, on great occasions, they do look 
picturesque ; but, generally speaking, they rather 
offend than gratify the taste, and that apart from all 
religious considerations. You may see circles of ugly 
tallow candles — some tall, some short, some barely 
lighted, some expiring on the kind of save-all or 
pivot on which they are fixed, in nearly every little 
chapel, and chapels in a foreign church of any magni- 
tude are innumerable ; near them often sits some 
withered crone, whose office it is to replenish the 
candles as they are exhausted, but not to clean the 
greasy metal plates on which they stand. The minor 
altars are decked out with lace and flowers — the com- 
monest artificial flowers under glass shades, or in 
gilded tawdry vases — such as in England a respect- 
able washerwoman will sometimes buy for her best 
room. The only things at all tolerable are the lilies 
of the Virgin's shrine. As for the pulpits in some of 
the Parisian churches, they are absolutely grotesque, 
with all their gilding, and their awkward canopies of 
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wooden clouds, and painted rays of glory. At Rouen 
there is much less of this ; and the matchless church 
of St Ouen is nearly free from this atrocious frippery 
and gaudiness. How infinitely I prefer the chaste 
and simple grandeur of undecorated stone and mar- 
ble, and dark, carved oak, I cannot tell you. And 
this cathedral has peculiar charms ; it is so closely 
linked with the records of England's earliest chroni- 
cles, carrying us back to a day when the Norman, 
from whom we are so proud to trace our descent, was 
an upstart in the land. I thank you very much, Mr. 
Denham for all you have told me to-day ; it was a 
thousand times better than any official cicerone tell- 
ing his tale like a schoolboy saying out his weekly 
catechism." 

" I have studied the cathedral ; I love it ! I am 
proud of it, as I am proud of this ancient city of my 
birth, old Southchester. I have spent days in decipher- 
ing old MSS. of learned monks ; I have had access to 
the archives of the chapter-house, to those of the 
college also ; I have had entrusted to my care the 
chronicles of the abbots of the stormy reign of John, 
and of the last half-century, ere the Reformation broke 
up monastic houses, and drove out the monks to get 
their living in the world as best they might" 

" It must have been a pleasant task." 

" A labour of love entirely, or I never should have 
conquered the difficulties of the barbarous Latin in 
which they are written, to say nothing of the writing 
itself, which is nearly illegible, and sometimes half- 
defaced. " 

" Have you published the result of your labour ? " 

" No ; but I mean to do so some day. To tell the 
truth ; though I have made myself master of vast 
treasures of information, I have never yet so arranged 
my notes as to render them of any use to any other 
person. " 

" Is not that a pity } " 

" I suppose it is. However, I will certainly begin, 
at no distant period : in fact, I have made several 
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commencements. I will set to work in good earnest, 
some of these days !" 

" Why not to-morrow ? " 

" To-morrow is so near at hand, and I scarcely feel 
in the mood for composition." 
. " Do you think you ought to wait for moods ? " 

" Why not ? literature is a business that never can 
be forced." 

" There I differ from you. I think it may be made 
a duty just like anything else. I believe our best 
authors write, not from transitory flashes of inspiration, 
but from quiet regular devotion to their work. Steady, 
persevering toil frequently outstrips erratic genius." 

" The old fable of the hare and the tortoise." 

" Yes ; I have come to the conclusion that talent, 
however rare, needs rule and discipline, as much or 
more than dulness." 

• Just then we reached the hotel, and were joined by 
Lady Ashbumer and Elizabeth, to whom Agnes told 
her delight in the service, and in the beautiful cathe- 
dral itself ; and a carriage being ready for us we drove 
away to St. Croix, to keep our dinner engagement 
with Mrs. Denham. 

We turned out of the cheerful high-road leading 
straight to Southam when we reached the antique vil- 
lage of St. Croix, and passed into a lane that wound 
between mossy stone walls, aod tall dark trees, till we 
came to a heavy gateway falling to decay, and looking 
as if it might be the entrance to Doubting Castle. I 
don't know why, but I never passed those dreary por- 
tals without thinking of Dante's terrible line — 

" Lasciate ogni speranza^voi ch' entrate .'*' 

There was a lodge close by the gate, but it had long 
been uninhabited and dismantled, and we had to ring 
lustily at the bell before we could succeed in rousing 
the inmates of Monkswood, as Mrs. Denham's resi- 
dence was called. At length, when Cyril was getting 
very angry, an old man — the sole male servitor of that 
once stately house — came hobbling up the great flagged 
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walk, muttering to himself about his rheumatism, and 
slowly and awkwardly undoing the ponderous fast- 
enings of the unwieldy gate. "Are you going to 
keep us here all night, Darke ? " was CyriFs question 
as the gate was leisurely pushed back. 

" Come in ! " was the old man's cross rejoinder. 
" When youVe seventy-five, Mr. Cyril, and have the 
rheumatism in every joint, you won't be so game with 
legs or hands as now you be. There '11 come a day 
when you'll be glad to sit in the chimney-corner, and 
wish the world would trouble you no more. " 

" You should have sent Susan, " replied Cyril, 
kindly. " You know your mistress does not wish you 
to leave the house on a frosty night like this." 

" Susan has other fish to fry," was the gruff response, 
which was literally the truth, I dare say, since Susan 
was cook, and housemaid, and parlour-maid, and was 
no doubt engaged at that precise moment in frying 
the soles which were served up a few minutes after- 
wards. Susan, though called " a maid," in virtue of 
her office, was, like her mistress, a widow, and was so 
thorough a vixen that we were always of opinion that 
her husband must have had a sorry life of it. There 
was another servant in the house of nondescript posi- 
tion — Dolly — a stupid girl, with goggle-eyes and an 
impediment in her speech ; but she was never allowed 
to open the great gate to visitors. 

It was nearly dark as we wound our way over the 
mossy flag-stones to the principal entrance of the 
mansion. The house itself looked dead ; for not a 
light glimmered from any of the casements that we 
could see, and not a sound of life issued from the 
great, blank, solemn habitation. But in the wide, 
low hall there hung a single lamp, that failed, of 
course, to dissipate the gloom ; a more mysterious, 
eerie-looking place I never saw. Elizabeth shivered 
as she passed the dreary threshold. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CYRIL'S HOME. 

"Ah ! my dear Miss Ashburaer," said a cheery voice, 
sounding through the darkness, " come this way, I beg! 
Mr. Denham, will you not open the dining-room door 
and throw a little light upon the scene ? My dear 
Lady Ashburner, I am coming to help you with that 
obstinate golosh ; don't stoop down. Miss Anstruther, 
I can manage it in a minute." 

Out of the darkness, or rather, out of the shadows, 
came a little figure clad in a russet-brown, with russet- 
brown hair, too, a little streaked with grey ; and eyes 
— ^large lustrous eyes of deepest brown — *' a veritable 
brownie" as Agnes Craven called her afterwards, not 
critically, but admiringly ; for Sally Hawkes won her 
heart by storm, and was, from that time forth, and for 
evermore, her friend, in whom she trusted. 

Sally took us up-stairs and helped us to disrobe, 
and arrange ourselves in dinner-table trim. She 
assisted us with the practised air of a regular lady's- 
maid, and talked all the while in purest English, and 
with the tone of one whose mind had been well stored, 
and whose judgment had been matured by strict and 
unremitting discipline. Agnes was surprised ; she had 
expected to find Sally Hawkes a miserable, pinched 
old maid, tame and spiritless, going about her duties 
with the air of one on whom the blight has fallen. 

It was quite true, that she had once, as Elizabeth 
said, cried herself half-blind about her luckless love 
affair, but that was seven years ago ; and anything 
less unlike " patience on a monument" you could never 
see. And yet Sally had not grown into a Stoic, or 
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taken a draught from the fountain of oblivion ; she 
just made the best of everything, and took life as she 
found it, and lived on like a bird from day to day, 
picking up what crumbs of temporal comfort fell about 
her path, and waiting quietly and happily for what 
might be in store for ner. Sally's happiness was a 
puzzle to many people ; how could any one, a de- 
pendant too, be happy in that dreary house of Monks- 
wood ? The solution to this mystery was very 
simple, — Sally was a Christian ; and that peace which 
the world giveth not was hers, and nothing could de- 
stroy it. Once she had been as miserable as a human 
creature can be ; she had been helpless, hopeless, and 
forlorn. Now she rejoiced in her Almighty Friend ; 
now she looked for a city which is to come, whose 
maker and builder is God ; now she recognised a 
Father's hand in every tiny crook of her most trying 
lot ; and now the hope that maketh not ashamed was 
hers, and filled her heart with joy, and tuned her lips 
in solitude to song. 

"Are you not glad Cyril is come home?" enquired 
Elizabeth. 

" Very glad," said Sally, cordially. " It does me 
good to hear his step about the house. Even when 
he was a boy, and gave me so much trouble, and got 
me into scoldings nearly every day, I was always 
sorry if he went from home." 

We went down-stairs, and were ushered into the 
drawing-room, where, grim and stately, sat the mistress 
of the house. She rose, and received us formally, as 
if we were all mere strangers, instead of familiar and 
time-tried friends ; she was dressed as usual, in limp 
folds of ancient bombazine and rusty crape ; she was 
very tall and very thin, and her widow's cap looked 
as if she had gone to bed in it the night before. 

" I am glad to see you, Lady Ashburner," she said, 
as she stretched out her lean brown fingers, and though 
she looked as austere and sour as ever, there is reason 
to suppose she really was glad, since she was one of 
those disagreeable persons who value themselves ex- 
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ceedingly upon speaking out the truth upon every pos- 
sible occasion. In fact, we never spent ten minutes in 
her company without some unpleasant fact being im- 
parted in the most uncompromising tone and words. 
If she thought you looked very ugly, or cross, or very 
wicked ; or if you said or hinted that which she really 
disapproved, the chances were you would get a pretty 
smart rap on your mental knuckles ere you were many 
seconds older. The Ashburners and I were so used 
to her sharp, unceremonious censures, that we scarcely 
noticed them, and should have thought her what the 
Scotch calledy^, — that is, marked for speedy death, — 
if she had ceased to reprimand us, or refrained from 
discharging her conscience on our behalf continually. 

Cyril was standing with his back to the fire when 
we came in, and his mother, as we entered, said, " Sit 
down ! " as she might have spoken to a naughty boy 
just entering on his teens. And Cyril sat down as 
obediently as if he had been a child of ten years old. 
Indeed, I am afraid there are not many boys of ten, 
who would have so cheerfully obeyed so harshly 
spoken a command ; but Cyril had been trained to do 
that which he was bid without a word, or even a look, 
approaching to remonstrance. 

" You are later than I anticipated," said Mrs. Den- 
ham, when we all were seated. " I looked for you at 
five o'clock, and now it is half-past." 

" I hope we have not kept dinner waiting," was 
Lady Ashburner's concerned reply. 

" Yes, you have," was the reproving answer. " It 
is terrible to contemplate the evils of habitual want of 
punctuality: the precious time we waste thereby — 
not our own time alone, but that of others. Cyril 
being with you, I am not surprised that you are late ; 
he is like a clock that incessantly wants putting 
forward" 

" Indeed, it was no fault of Cyril's," said Elizabeth, 
energetically. " Mamma and I were to have driven 
from the hotel to the cathedral, exactly at a quarter 
to five, to take up the others ; but we forgot to order 
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the carriage till just half-past four, and then we were 
delayed ; and really Darke was a long while letting 
us in, — ^was he not, Cyril ?" 

Cyril bowed assent, and just then dinner was an- 
nounced. Solemnly, as if it had been a funeral col- 
lation, we ate our fried sole, and fowl, and mutton ; 
solemnly, as if he was an undertaker, stood Darke 
at the side-board, and sourly, as if he was at feud 
with all the world, and especially with the family from 
Forest Range, he waited on us. The room in which 
we dined had once been handsome, and in its day 
well furnished ; now it was shabby and dreary in the 
extreme. From the oaken-panelled walls looked 
down upon us the ancestors of Cyril ; some of them 
were warriors, some courtiers, some fair matrons, and 
some young brides, and some ancient dames ; it was 
easy to see that the young master of Monkswood was 
a veritable Denham, and in no wise the inheritor of 
the grim majesty of his mother s dark-haired, dark- 
browed race. There was one portrait which Cyril 
strikingly resembled, — that of a fine young cavalier, 
with flowing love-locks, plumed and jewelled hat, and 
exquisite lace ruffles. On the pictured face, and on 
that now actually before us, bending over the table, 
was the same pure, sweet expression, blended with 
some sadness, and perhaps with some weakness also ; 
there were the same clear, lustrous eyes, the same 
broad, kingly brow, the same regular but strongly 
marked features, the same colourless but not unhealthy 
cheek, and above all, the same crisp shiny curls of 
golden brown — only the style of the hair and the 
gay costume were essentially different. The floor of 
the room was polished oak, the centre covered with a 
once matchless Turkey carpet, that must have faded 
into dinginess before Cyril came into the world. It 
had literally now no colour at all ; the design could not 
be traced : only now and then, I was told, the morning 
sun, shining on the border, brought out a lingering 
fleck of Tyrian purple, or deep crimson, or pure 
emerald dye. There was little plate upon the side- 
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board, little fire upon the hearth, little light to chase 
away the shadows of the long low room ; the curtains 
which draperied the five narrow windows were of some 
rich material, ruby-red in other days, I fancy, now 
dead brown, with here and there a streak of dingy 
carmine in their straight and heavy folds ; the chairs 
and tables, of darkest polished mahogany, were cum- 
brous, cold-looking, uninviting. No wonder Cyril 
loved the pleasant brightness and the genial atmos- 
phere of Forest Range : the very air of Monkswood 
seemed depressing, — I, for my part, always felt as if 
I had travelled into the far north, into the regions of 
icebergs and eternal snow, whenever I found myself a 
guest within those venerable walls ; and Elizabeth 
was always saying what she would do to beautify and 
renovate the place, if she were Mrs. Denham. But 
renovation and beautification were not in Mrs. Den- 
ham's way ; I think the silent progress of decay, and 
the slow decline of the family fortunes were rather 
more agreeable to her ascetic frames of feeling, than 
liveliness and prosperity ever could have been. 

Agnes Craven sat opposite the portrait of the 
youthful cavalier, and Lady Ashburner asked if she 
did not think the likeness to Cyril very startling. 
Her reply was, " I could have fancied it was Mr. 
Denham himself, dressed for enacting the part of a 
gay cavalier of the seventeenth century. Of course 
he is an ancestor, Mr. Denham ? " 

"Yes. My great-grandfather's great-grandfather, 
as far as I can ascertain. He was very unfortunate, 
losing life, and all but honour, in the cause of his 
still more unfortunate master, Charles Stuart. That 
fair-haired lady to the left is his wife, and his cousin 
ako, as the record tells us. He fell in the battle of 
Marston Moor, when the victorious Ironsides swept 
over that fatal field ; leaving a young wife and an only 
child, a son of two years old. This son, when he 
reached manhood, received back his forfeited ances- 
tral estates ; Charles H. being roused at length to 
something like a sense of tardy justice. As to grati- 
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tude, I fear he never knew its meaning. From that 
time the family fortunes gradually declined ; the 
estates were not restored in full ; several emoluments 
which for centuries had appertained to the Monkswood 
Denhams, passed away for ever ; and misfortune 
seemed to become the lineal inheritance of our luck- 
less race." 

" It was God*s judgment on a godless family, who 
had disobeyed His laws," said Mrs. Denham, sternly. 
" The Denhams were ever an evil race ! they were 
men of blood, and men of sin ; they slew with the 
sword, and they perished with the sword ; they revel- 
led with their paramours, and their paramours were 
a blight upon them, — body, soul, and fortune ; they 
have sinned and suffered, and they will do so to the 
end." A dark shade passed over Cyril's face, as his 
mother spoke ; he had listened to her denunciations 
all his life, and in spite of himself, he attached to 
them a certain credence. 

" Nay," said Lady Ashbumer, " but God is our 
Father ; and He will not punish the innocent for 
the guilty." 

** ' I will visit the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren to the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me,' " said Mrs. Denham, in a tone of triumph. 

" ' And I will show mercy unto tJwusands of them 
that love me, and keep my commandments,* " replied 
Lady Ashburner. " Dear Mrs. Denham, it is written, 
' The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son : 
the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.' 
'Because the fathers have eaten sour grapes, the 
children's teeth are not set on edge. The word of the 
Lord has spoken it' " 

" Still it is declared that the iniquities of the father 
shall be visited on succeeding generations ! " 

" Yes, and in a sense visited they must be, because 
evil-doing entails so many consequences on that 
which is to come, as well as on that which at the time 
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exists. There are many ways in which we parents 
may bring a curse upon our children, and upon our 
children's children ; they may inherit from us much 
that is too terrible to dwell upon ; but if they serve 
God, and strive to glorify His name, the natural curse 
will be turned into a spiritual blessing ; out of evil, 
our heavenly Father derives good ; and He has pro- 
mised that all things, without exception, shall work 
together for good to them who love Him, and submit 
themselves to His will and guidance." 

" You and I do not agree upon these subjects," said 
Mrs. Denham, stiffly. 

" I know we do not, and therefore we will not 
argue ; but I think you must own that my creed is 
the fairer and the sweeter." 

** It may be so to outward seeming ; but there are 
many poisons sweet to the taste and alluring to the 
senses. It is in vain to wrap ourselves about with 
comfortable doctrines which, at the same time, will 
not stand the test of truth." 

" Quite vain ! No one can be more sensible of it 
than myself," replied Lady Ashburner, mildly. She 
knew that it was worse than useless to carry on any 
theological argument with Mrs. Denham, and she 
really did not wish Agnes and Elizabeth to hear some 
of the very startling theories her friend occasion- 
ally propounded. She therefore changed the subject, 
and referred to Mrs. Erskine's expected visit to Forest 
Range, and proposed that Mrs. Denham, Cyril, and 
Sally Hawkes should also be among the guests then 
assembled. 

'* Cyril of course pleases himself," replied the lady, 
making unconsciously a most erroneous statement ; 
for, generally speaking, he was //^/permitted to please 
himself : " but I am not sure that I can leave home 
the week after next. Sally and I talked of going 
through the linen." 

" Oh, put the linen off a little longer, and let Sally 
have a holiday." 

" My daughter Lucretia will not probably care 
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much to avail herself of my society. I am sorry to 
say, she and I have little in common. I am most 
unfortunate in my children. As for Mr. Erskine, I 
hold him to be a very dangerous person ; his religious 
opinions are decidedly unscriptural." 

" My dear mother ! " interposed Cyril, " I really 
think Erskine has not any particular opinions of his 
own : he holds Lucretia's views, whatever they may 
be." 

" I will thank you, Cyril, not to interrupt me ; I 
was also going to observe that I do not approve of 
the way in which my grand-daughter is being edu- 
cated. I will reflect upon the matter, Lady Ash- 
burner, and let you know my decision ; but probably 
I shall decline your invitation." 

And, after that, we had a lecture from Mrs. Den- 
ham, on the first principles of education ; and then 
Sally received a lengthy repimand for not having 
arranged certain volumes of sermons in their proper 
order on the shelves ; and Elizabeth and Agnes were 
catechised as to their ability in shirtmaking and plain 
sewing generally, and were found wofully deficient 
After that it was getting near train-time, and we had 
to put on our bonnets, and say " good-bye ! " 
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CHAPTER VII 

" MY FRIEND ! " 

Cyril came again to Forest Range before the day 
appointed for his sister's arrival, and, somewhat to 
our surprise, he brought word that his mother would 
accompany him on the following Tuesday, and remain 
with us for a week of Mrs. Erskine's visit. Sally 
Hawkes would also be our guest. 

I believe Lady Ashburner was better pleased to 
receive Sally under her roof than any other of her 
expected friends, for she knew Sally well, and esteemed 
her accordingly ; and it pleased her to give the poor 
little lady a passing taste of this world's happiness, 
and to make her very comfortable, and cater for her 
pleasures so far as her grim patroness would permit. 
But, as a rule, Mrs. Denham objected to visible enjoy- 
ment in any shape whatever, and she had checked 
Sally so long and so perseveringly that she had nearly 
succeeded in teaching her to repress every manifest- 
ation of hilarity that she might temporarily enjoy. 

" What kind of religion does Mrs. Denham profess ?" 
asked Miss Craven of Elizabeth, the day after we had 
dined at Monkswood. " I mean to what denomination 
does she belong ? She handled the Book of Common 
Prayer so severely last night that I need not ask if 
she belongs to the Established Church." 

" Of course she does not ; she would just as soon 
ally herself with Popery or Mohammedanism as the 
Anglican Church. I always call her a double Dis- 
senter, because she dissents from the State Church, 
and from all other sects as well. She is not an 
Independent, or a Baptist, or a Methodist, or a Quaker, 
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or a Plymouth Sister ; but I really believe she has 
picked out the worst bits of all religions, and made 
of them a special rule of faith by which she herself 
abides, and which she would fain force upon every one 
who comes within her influence. I have myself heard 
her call Cyril ' a child of perdition.' " 

" Shocking ! " said Miss Craven, warmly. " How 
can you endure her society ? " And she looked ap- 
pealingly at Lady Ashburner. 

" My dear," said Lady Ashburner, " we are very 
old friends, and the habits of a lifetime are not to be 
broken for mere opinions ; and I trust Mrs. Denham 
would not act upon the creed she says she holds. We 
are used to her ; and for Cyril's sake I will not, if I 
can help it, quarrel with her. Cyril is to me as a son, 
and to Elizabeth as a brother." 

"Mr. Denham does not follow any profession, I 
believe ? " 

" No ; on that point we have had many arguments. 
It is chiefly his mother's fault ; but I should like to 
see him in this instance asserting himself, and using 
his powers and gifts, which are no ordinary ones, for 
the benefit of his fellow creatures, and of course to 
his own advantage." 

" Mr. Denham is a Christian man ? " 

"No," was Lady Ashburner's decided answer. 
Agnes looked surprised. Lady Ashburner resumed : 
" Cyril is a most lovely character, generous, tender- 
hearted, chivalric, the very soul of honour : he needs 
only the one thing to make him happy and useful. 
He has not found that blessed peace and rest on which 
alone the Christian life can truly be sustained. That 
he will find it I am fully confident ; but I sometimes 
fear it may be through great trial that he will pass 
from the world's shadows and illusions into the clear 
light of God's own truth. Natures like his are not 
easily swayed on matters of deepest import. He has 
the making of a noble, man in him, but at present he 
lacks the motive power by which alone he can live, as 
all on earth should live, to the praise and glory of God. 
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There is so much in Cryil that is pure, and high, and 
valuable ; only the perfect spring is wanting." 

" Lady Ashburner ! " said Agnes, earnestly : " do 
you think that, generally speaking, men and women 
come to God through suffering ? that through the 
shadows they pass into the Ught, that through the 
tempest they wend their way to perfect rest ? " 

" My dear, I think all of us who reach the heavenly 
shore will have to look back upon some seasons, 
longer or shorter, of painful discipline. God trains us 
for His work in His own way. He brings us into deep 
waters, and lets the waves go over our heads, and 
removes from us friend and brother ; He lets the fiery 
darts go home, cleaving the shrinking flesh, and 
thrilling the soul with agony, that His child may be 
weaned from earth and from self, and from all refuges 
save that which is steadfast and eternal. And so He 
trains the special workers in His vineyard ; so He shapes 
out of this frail and tried humanity a grand and noble 
life ; so He teaches patience, strength, and perfect faith, 
knowing too that they who have been sorely smitten 
can best bind up another's wounds, they who by His 
grace have fought their way to rest can best help those 
weak ones who know not yet the secret of His peace." 

" Mamma ! " said Elizabeth, " I could not live 
through so much suffering : I could not bear a terrible 
anguish ; I would rather die." 

" God will never lay upon you that which you can- 
not bear, my child. I do not wish to sadden you, but 
some sorrow there is sure to be for each one of us ere 
life closes. Let us not anticipate it, but trust that 
when the time shall come we may have strength given 
us according to our need." 

It was only a day and a ni^ht that Cyril remained 
at Forest Range when he came to bring his mother's 
message ; but in that day he and Agnes Craven 
seemed to become close friends. The weather was 
beautiful, and we went a long walk through the woods 
and across the breezy down that stretched away from 
Ashchurch, far into the south. There was a breath of 
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spring in every little breeze that swayed the budding 
boughs, a voice of melody in the rushing of the waters, 
a spirit of gladness in every fragrant violet that we 
plucked ; we knew it could not last ; there would be 
more winter days yet, and the cold east winds would 
blow, and the little violets shrink beneath their leaves, 
and the waters of the stream go sadly on their way ; 
but, like sensible people, we took the present good, 
and made the best of it, and were thankful for the 
sunshine, and the scanty herbage, and the balmy 
breezes blowing from the pleasant south. , 

Elizabeth and I were rather behind our companions 
for a mile or more ; for Miss Ashburner had an accident 
with her dress — her flounces had a knack of getting 
torn — and she was obliged to go into a cottage and 
beg for pins, and the good woman of the house just 
threaded her needle and put in half a dozen stiches, 
which would prevent all further damage during the 
walk ; and so Cryil and Agnes strolled slowly on 
before, and it was nearly half an hour before we came 
up with them, under the fir clump at the top of 
Ashchurch Down. Indeed, I think they made the 
ascent by one path, and we by another. 

Here again, I copy from Agnes Craven's diary : — 
March I2th, — Such a glorious walk we have had 
through the woods of Forest Range, and along the 
breezy downs that stretch so far away, almost like 
our northern moors, only they do not seem so rich in 
heather, they are not so billowy, and there are no 
great mountains like to ours, girdling them in with 
giant-arms on every side. I had no idea I could be so 
happy in this new home of mine, — for home it really 
seems to be, as if it had been mine for many, many 
years. Now, I know what it must be like to have a 
mother. I really feel that in some sort I have one, 
for I seem to share all Elizabeth's advantages. And 
in Elizabeth and Janet I find the sisters for whom 
my heart has yearned so long, and in Cyril Denham, — 
shall I say the brother I have longed for ever since I 
can remember } 
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No ! I cannot feel that Cryil is my brother ; he is 
my friend, and I am his friend : we settled that to-day. 
Somehow, Janet and Elizabeth fell behind, and Cyril 
and I walked on alone, and we had much talk, which 
was a real refreshment to us both. He told me all 
about his boyhood, all about his early youth, how sad 
it has been. Lady Ashbumer says he is reserved ; but 
he spoke most freely to me : indeed, he said I had 
exorcised an evil spirit of taciturnity respecting himself 
and his inner life, that had troubled him for many years. 

" But you can confide in Lady Ashbumer } " I said. 

** Indeed I can," he answered. " I am not worthy 
to speak the excellences of my second mother ; but 
it is precisely because she is so good, so calm, so free 
from common petty failings, that I cannot speak to 
her as I have spoken to you. She is so kind, and so 
wise, but she does not fully understand me." 

No ! I had thought not ; but I answered, " Yet I 
cannot help you — I am so faulty, so inexperienced ! " 

" You do help me," he said ; " you shame my want 
of courage ; you teach me lessons that I never learnt 
before. / wi// be strongs God helping me." 

" Are you then so very weak ? " 

" So weak, that you would despise me, if you knew 
me as I am. Ah ! Miss Craven, I am compelled to 
own that I am one of God's unprofitable servants." 

" You judge yourself too harshly. I am convinced 
you will do the world good service before you die." 

" I wish I may ; but never yet have I found any 
definite and settled purpose : never yet have I devoted 
myself to any steady, continuous line of action. 
There is one thing, though, if I could but achieve 
that, I think I should triumph in all beside ! " 

He did not say what that " one thing " was, and of 
course I did not ask him. And then he fell into a fit 
of musing, very sad musing too, it seemed, and just as 
we began to talk again, Elizabeth and Miss Anstruther 
came up on the farther slope of the hill, and we all sat 
down and rested under the firs that crown the topmost 
ridge of Ashchurch Down. 
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How very much Cyril Denham has read ! and more 
remarkable still, how very much he retains ! and what 
a vein of poesy runs through his simplest converse ! 
He and I think very much alike, only he is so much 
the wiser — I was going to say so much the stronger, 
but I am not certain about that It strikes me very 
forcibly that the chief defect in my new friend's cha- 
racter is a want of strenuous purpose, and wholesome 
self-reliance. For a man, he seems too much inclined 
to lean on others. It may be true, that which Lady 
Ashbumer says of him, that he is as yet too dreamy 
to grapple earnestly with life's realities. But then his 
dreams are very beautiful dreams, and they may issue 
some day in a rich fulfilment ; why not ? Has not all 
true greatness found its cradle in a dream ? — a dream 
which has grown and grown, and haunted brain and 
heart, till gradually it has shaped itself into real 
waking action ? I suppose the mischief is when we 
content ourselves with dreaming only ; and here I 
record my own conviction — ^think it presumptuous, if 
you will, O my diary ! — ^that Cyril Denham is some- 
thing more than an idle dreamer — that Cyril Denham 
will be a great, good man, and that I shall glory in 
calling him my friend My friend ! how sweet that 
sounds ! Ah ! but must he suffer, as Lady Ashbumer 
almost prophesied? Suffering with him would be 
intense, as great happiness would also be. And I too ? 
— must I know the pain of hope destroyed, the grief 
of solitude, the sense of loss, before my soul is puri- 
fied and lifted to that higher life for which it yearns, 
but which it never has attained ? Lady Ashbumer said 
that Cyril was not a tme Christian ; if he is not a 
Christian, neither am I. And yet I thought I was 
religious. I like to go to church: I strive — ^yes, I 
surely strive to do my duty, and I trust in God : what 
else is wanting ? surely something ! yes, my heart tells 
me that it yet needs something more, — something 
whereon it firmly may abide in the day of tribulation. 
Mine is a religion, I suspect, that wou/d not wear : it: 
does well enough for sunshine and fair weather : would 
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it comfort me, if a great and overwhelming sorrow fell 
upon me ? would it give me light, if all around were 
darkness ? would it teach me patience, if I were most 
sorely tried ? I am afraid not. My religion is only a 
sort of philosophy, based on certain Christian princi- 
ples, which I am not sure I fully comprehend. 

I think I will ask Lady Ashburner the secret of the 
peace that fills her soul ; for that she has su^ered 
keenly I am certain. No ! I will ask Sally Hawkes 
what it is that makes her happy in that dreary, ghostly 
house. Why does she look cheerful, tormented and 
tyrannized over as she is, with no better prospect than 
wearing out her days in genteel servitude.-^ The 
tradesman who would have married her has taken to 
himself a wife, so Cyril tells me, so there is no hope to 
be derived from that source. She is actually the 
daughter of a clergy-man — a poor curate, who died 
five and twenty years ago, and left a delicate widow 
and this only child to struggle as best they might with 
all the ills of poverty. Sally is thirty now, and looks 
rather old-maidish ; but she must have been pretty 
once. I wonder she is not changed into stone, living 
as she does with that — that Gorgon, I am afraid I was 
going to write ; but she is Cyril's mother, and he never 
speaks of her with disrespect. I am ashamed of my- 
self Well, next week Sally will be here, and I mean 
to cultivate her. Cyril seemed so glad to think the 
poor girl would enjoy herself like other people for a 
little while : he is very kind. I wonder what Mrs. 
Erskine will be like : they tell me she is very much 
like Cyril ; but Elizabeth makes a face, and says — 
" O Mamma ! O Janet ! how can you think so ? Mrs. 
Erskine is not half so nice as Cyril, no, nor a quarter !" 

With this week our seclusion ends : after next Mon- 
day the house will be full ; besides the Denhams and 
the Erskines, there are coming two other people, a 
favourite schoolfellow of Elizabeth's, and her brother. 
I have been so happy, so perfectly content, ever 'since 
I came to Forest Range, that I rather dread the change. 
How very foolish of me ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A QUIET SUNDAY. 

Wlici shall paint the beauty of a Sabbath morning 
in the early spring ? A momnig still, and calm, and 
clear, the sky all pure from cloud or mist, the sunshine 
slccpinn on the yet bare u'oods, that are, however, 
lilaeK iind dead no longer, but purple, flushed with 
potiNhed buds thick clustering on tiie interlacing 
iiranehes ! A morning, when the sweet south wind sa- 
lutes yoii lovhi^jly : not in boisterous embrace, like his 
rou^h and n'mly bn.^thcrs of the north and west, or 
like that i>itiless and relentless t>iant of the east, who 
i'IuUn }'oiir I>U>ik1, and without compunction holds jrou 
ftliivrrinniii his icy amis, though -his cruel grasp should 
piilr y(Uiv face, turning the roses of your cheeks to 
ilinny pu^tlc or unhealthy blue, and the lilies of your 
timw to Dshen j;ri'y! The south wind comes caress- 
tit|jly> ill liulo Iwlmy breezes, and wanders through 
yoiii' \u\\\\ iinil kisses wu all tenderly and fragrantly, 
iiii' Ills liirath is jwrfumed with the odours of fresh 
tlt)Wn'!t rtlld newly up-turned soils, and piny exuda- 
llnilM \\\w\ ihc quickening forest-trees. And not a 
hiUllul hiTokK the Sdcrcil stillness of the Sabbath mom, 
MW thr c<l1^\U of the binls as they sing their matins 
til Ihf wiiodUnd-choirs. and the solemn cawing of the 
nwkn rt» ihey wheel ab(^ut their loftj- homes, high on 
the tni>»uv*t liranehes of the tossing elms, till pre- 
M'lilly til,' church -cliH-k strikes, and the bells b%in 
II rink, .Mill the south wind wafts their pleasant music 
jwr tliiw n rtHd Jale, iww SMix-lling high and loud, now 
'•lilt ««d low, like cdiocs of some far-off melody; 
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•* The halls from old heroic ages grey 
Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 
Like a freed vernal stream.** 

Such a morning rose, in all its sweet spring beauty, 
on the Sunday after Cyril's visit to Forest Range, when 
he came bearing his mother's ungracious acceptance of 
the invitation she had received from Lady Ashburner, 
the week before, at her own dreary house of Monks- 
wood. Agnes Craven was up betimes ; she was 
dressing when the golden mists were fading from the 
hills : she watched the ruddy glow athwart the red- 
leaved beeches pale and die ; and she thought with 
tender yearning of her own old home among the 
mountains, where the rising sun showjed ruby-coloured 
vapours, and lighted up great woods of solemn pine, 
and sparkled in the wavelets of innumerable streams 
and clear, broad lakes, whose shores were lovely with 
the vernal green of early spring. 

But though, as the dear familiar scene rose up in all 
its fair, wild beauty, a great longing filled her heart 
to gaze again on fell, rushing river, and reed-fringed 
mere and tarn, she was not unhappy. Oh, no ! in 
some way, mysteriously enough, she thought life at 
Forest Range was already very sweet and pleasant ; 
she felt at home ; she could assimilate with these new 
friends easily and happily ; whereas, since her father's 
death, she had been very much alone, her aunt being 
as differently constituted from herself as you can well 
imagine. Indeed, Mrs. Ainslie and her niece never, as 
we say, " got on together." Agnes, trained in habits of 
obedience, and accustomed to regard unqualified sub- 
mission to the will of elders as a cardinal virtue in 
young people, did not indeed often come to issues 
with her aunt, but she felt very often that if it were 
not so very wrong she would dearly like to start up in 
rebellion, and at once and for ever shake off a thral- 
dom which was certainly, to say the least of it, unwise 
and most oppressive. Mrs. Ainslie — now Mrs. Atkin- 
son, only everybody seemed to concur in calling her 
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still by the name of her first husband — ^had a great 
opinion of feminine reserve, an upright carriage, unde- 
viating propriety of demeanour, and a thorough cultiva- 
tion of the art of needlework. All good enough things 
in their way, undoubtedly ; but the best of things 
carried too far become as much a nuisance as the 
worst. It was very provoking never to be allowed to 
speak your mind, never to have an opinion of your 
own ; if you tried to discuss any subject, to be told 
that you were unladylike, or perhaps indelicate ; to 
sit always perfectly erect, not poking, as you valued 
your peace for days and days to come ; your shoulders 
down, your elbows back, your feet uncrossed, and if 
you were really conscientious, — in the first position ! 
Ah ! that ^^ first position I " I wonder whether as a 
mild form of torture it was ever used by tyrants and 
persecutors of the olden time. After standing many 
hours with your heels pressed together, and your toes 
diverging as far as nature would permit, and your 
hands stiffening on the arms of an uncompromising 
"backboard," I think you would be quite ready to 
succumb to anything that did not absolutely involve 
dishonour, sacrilege, or perfidy. It was provoking too 
to sit and stitch by the thread through sunny summer 
afternoons, and glorious autumn mornings and evenings, 
when the earth and sky were all one glow of pomp and 
festal splendour ; especially if you felt that ** making 
shirts" was not your vocation, and never could be while 
books lay waiting to be read, and nature beckoned you 
to come out into the sunshine, where she would receive 
you with a radiant smile and open arms. 

And this was Agnes Craven's portion for four years 
of her life ; she had to live by rule, and one day was 
to be precisely like another, and she must learn to 
make shirts, though she had no near male relation 
living, and to make them too as shirts were made in 
the good old days, when such wicked, lazy things as 
sewing-machines were all undreamt of ; to make them 
perfectly, and expeditiously, and solefnnly ; with rows 
on rows of stitching, and " gusset, and band, and seam," 
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all sewed like " strings of pearls/' seedpearls of course, 
the smallest of their kind. And the gathers were to 
be " set-in " with infinite precision and due pains, and 
when the ruffles were hemmed and whipped, and the 
front was duly ornamented, and the huge collar in its 
place, and the whole garment finished, then came the 
marking with fine crimson thread, on threads finer 
still, — the whole name sometimes, alas, with number 
and with date ! No wonder that our grandmothers 
took to spectacles so early. 

But strange to say, though shirt-making was for 
one while the chief point in her education, Agnes 
Craven never made a shirt ; her needles had a trick 
of breaking, her cotton would get tangled, and oh, so 
dirty ! her hands grew damp and warm, even in frosty 
winter days ; and as all that was not done well was 
immediately unpicked, and as Agnes seldom did do 
stitching or seaming, or gathering or setting-in really 
and truly we//, as Mrs. Ainslie counted "well," at 
least, it is not surprising that the unlucky shirt became 
a sort of Penelope's web, and grew to be so limp and 
ravelled, and so jagged with sundry cuts from hasty 
scissors in would-be expeditious " pickings out," that 
it was laid aside, a sorrowful memento of idleness 
and incapacity, and want of character generally. 

Then Mrs. Ainslie was anxious that her niece 
should become an adept in fancy-work ! and here she 
had a little more success ; but when all was said and 
done, Agnes flew from her work-basket with delight, 
and to her piano-forte with something like rapture, or 
escaped, if she could, into the woods, or on the heath, 
or "anywhere, anywhere out of the world" of prying 
eyes and stiff rebukes and perennial finding fault that 
was never in the sere and yellow leaf, but in full bloom 
and bud the whole year round from New Year's Day 
to Christmas. 

Harassed and worried and almost persecuted by 
the well-intentioned but injudicious kinswoman, who 
was only making the too common mistake of forcing 
a convolvulus to grow after the manner of a standard 

5 .^ 
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rose, Agnes ran the risk of becoming morbid, cross, 
sullen, and ridiculously sentimental. But at this era, — 
when she was just sixteen, and when a crisis seemed 
most imminent, as the youthful will grew stronger, 
and the reigning power required the same unreason- 
ing obedience that had been exacted in the days of 
childhood, — a friend of her father's visiting the lakes, 
seeing her so quaint and dull, and self-repressed, so 
thoroughly unlike a girl without an earthly care, just 
blossoming into womanhood, asked her aunt to permit 
her to accompany him with his wife and only daugh- 
ter on a continental tour which was to last a year. 

As might be expected, the answer was decidedly a 
negative ; Mrs. Ainslie did not think foreign travel 
good for women ; her niece would learn French ways, 
she would turn Papist, she would read light books, 
and her morals would be corrupted. But Mr. Harold 
was not the man to take "No" for an answer; he 
persevered in his suit, Mrs. Harold united with him, 
and they jointly prayed, and argued, and flattered, 
and importuned, till at length consent was won, and 
the young girl, who had never travelled farther south 
than Kendel, found herself on the way to London, 
where her new friends lived, whence after a week or 
two of rest and needful preparation they were to set 
out for Switzerland and Italy, returning by way of 
Germany and Belgium or France the following year. 

That was a happy time to Agnes ; those fifteen 
months of travel would ever be a bright spot in her 
life. The Harolds were excessively kind ; and they 
spared neither pains nor money to make the journey 
a delight to her and to their only child, a sickly, irri- 
table girl, finding little pleasure in the scenery that 
kindled Agnes*s enthusiasm to the highest pitch. Still, 
when the time came to return to England, she was 
well content, and actually glad to see her aunt, glad 
almost to rapture to behold again the mountains 
rising round her home, to her not a whit less grand 
and beautiful for her Alpine and Rhine experiences. 
Shortly afterwards, like a shock of sudden tempest. 
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came Mrs. Ainslie's imprudent marriage, proving that 
very wise women have generally some weak point, 
^nd may be betrayed into doing very foolish things. 
It was obvious to all parties that Agnes had better 
find another home, and indeed her father's will pro- 
vided that she should be transferred to her other 
guardian in case Mrs. Ainslie should contract a second 
marriage. And so it came to pass that Agnes went 
to live at Forest Range, and that the bright and 
genial atmosphere, the placid dignity so far removed 
from dulness or monotony, and the pleasant compa- 
nionship of the home that had opened wide its arms 
to take her in, made her very quietly happy and filled 
her girlish heart with sweet and full content, new 
hopes, as yet quite vague and undefined, and bright 
imaginings of brighter days to come. 

She had been tutored and trained, and moulded 
and repressed by her aunt, till the antagonism of her 
nature was provoked, and she was quite inclined to 
scorn all conventionalities, make mock of precedents, 
and speak out perhaps too freely that which filled a 
heart beating high with youth's first glow and ardour, 
and youth's confidence that all was gold that glittered. 
Her residence abroad had saved her from such an un- 
happy consummation ; she had learned how wide the 
great world is, and how much that seems like gold is 
only counterfeit ; she had learned respect for social 
institutions, for a certain staidness of demeanour, and 
above all for reticence of speech. Mrs. Ainslie could 
not but confess that Agnes had returned to her ex- 
ceedingly improved ; and Agnes herself perceived 
that there were certain elements of reason in the code 
of laws by which she had been trained. 

Also she had cherished a certain philosophical 
spirit, which doubtless she inherited from her father, 
as well as a deeply poetical tendency, received from 
the same source. And at Forest Range she found 
the best parts of her character fostered and developed, 
while the foibles that she knew right well were her 
worst enemies seemed likely to die out for want of 

5 a 
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nourishment. To a mind only moderately well regu- 
lated it seemed impossible to be naughty at Forest 
Range. 

And this was what Agnes was thinking about, as 
on that pleasant Sunday morning she watched the 
glistening dew-drops twinkling in the sun, and all her 
soul was full of gladness, not wild, rapturous joy, 
though there were passing thrills of that ; but a quiet 
dreamy peace, that made her look back tenderly on 
her uneventful past, and hopefully, oh ! so hopefully, 
to the future. Not the smallest element in her happi- 
ness was her friendship with Cyril Denham ; they 
understood each other ; he gave her his confidence, 
he told her of his aspirations and his fears, of his 
efforts, — they were not many by the way, — and of his 
failures, which numbered up agreed precisely with his 
efforts. But the deep poetry of his nature and his 
love of abstract speculative thought so chimed in 
with her own tendencies, that the two natures seemed 
as it were to interweave and make one melody. She 
did not know it, but already her '* Psalm of Life" 
was incomplete, without those low sad minor chords 
that had struck her as sweet perplexed music on 
the very first evening of her acquaintance with Mr. 
Denham. 

She almost dreaded the advent of the expected 
visitors. Cyril's mother ! she would love her for his 
sake, and reverence her, if that were possible, but she 
felt very doubtful whether she would be regarded in 
a favourable light. And Cyril's sister; she was not 
prepossessed when contemplating the little bits of 
character which Elizabeth had unconsciously sketched 
out, mere word etchings, certainly, but wonderfully 
suggestive. 

" We have been so comfortable," she said to herself 
still musing on ; " it has been a charming time, these 
last three weeks, since, timidly and almost drearily, I 
came to Forest Range. We have had such pleasant 
talks, such delightful readings, such nice rambles, 
such charming interludes of study. Lady Ashburner 
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is SO sweet and good ; even looking at her seems to 
make me better, and when we converse together I 
feel lifted out of myself, out of selfishness and selfish 
aims, and I long to live worthily and nobly, as she 
does. She is so kind, I can tell her nearly all my 
thoughts. She remembers still the struggles, the 
mistakes, the impatience of her own youth, and she 
invites my confidence by her gentleness and sympathy. 
If I had passed all my days with her, I should have 
been far wiser and far better than I am. Yes, I am 
quite content with our present state of home affairs ; 
and I shall be glad when our guests depart, and we 
subside again into our ordinary routine. Shall I be 
as happy when that time shall come as now I am ? 
Something whispers — no/ But then is it necessary 
to be happy ? and what is happiness ? Ah ! there I 
get bewildered. What is happiness to yonder servant- 
maid would not be happiness to me ; and that which 
is happiness to me would be simply disgusting to 
many girls, I know ; to Fanny Harold, for instance, 
who, of all things, hates a quiet studious life ! Is 
happiness then, possessing just exactly what we wish 
for most If all that sages and divines teach us be 
indeed the truth, it is not so. Happiness is a subtle 
thing, capricious and mysterious. Ah, I fancy we 
very much make or mar our happiness ourselves ; in- 
deed, I know we ought to rise superior to circum- 
stances ; but then it really is very charming when 
circumstances shape themselves entirely to our plea- 
sure, as mine do just now. But how long will this 
last.^ The whole history of mankind, both general 
and individual, teaches us that life is but an April- 
day, now sunshine and now gloom, now calm, now 
storm !" 

Agnes had half hoped that Cyril would walk over 
to afternoon church : by the meadows it was little 
more than five miles to Monkswood, and something 
had been said about it on the Thursday evening before 
he went away. She wished to ask Elizabeth if he 
was expected ; but, without exactly knowing why, 
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she had not liked to make Cyril in any way the sub- 
ject of her conversations with Miss Ashburner, since 
that walk across the Ashchurch Downs, and she was 
almost inclined to fancy, too, that Elizabeth had been 
a shade less cordial since that day ; but then it was 
her wont to be very variable in manner : sweet-tem- 
pered, and courteous always, but sometimes strangely 
taciturn, and sometimes overflowing with merriment 
and brilliant chattiness. Agnes used to think at that 
time that Miss Ashbumer's witty, pleasant stream of 
words was very like some French Memoirs she had 
read with eager interest, only without the scandal ; 
for charity was indeed the rule of Forest Range, and 
evil-speaking was never encouraged for a moment. 
If nothing good remained to be said of any person, it 
was understood that the possible or apparant evil of 
his speech and doings must not be canvassed there. 
But the early dinner passed, and Elizabeth and Janet 
Anstruther went as usual to the Sunday-school ; and 
Lady Ashburner paid her weekly visit to a poor old 
pensioner, bedridden for many years, who always 
looked forward to the Sunday afternoon as to the 
brightest spot of all the week, when she would be 
read to, and prayed with, and when she would have 
some " comforting discourse with my lady." For it 
was understood by all the villagers that my Lady 
Ashburner and Betty Crump were special friends. 

And Cyril did not come, so Agnes was fain to com- 
fort herself with the prospect of his arrival on Tuesday ; 
only then he would not come alone. 

That afternoon as Janet and Elizabeth were walking 
home from church, Cyril's name was mentioned : 
quite casually as it seemed, and after several trivial 
remarks, Elizabeth put the startling question, *' Cousin 
Janet, do you not think Cyril is becoming very fond 
of Agnes Craven .?" 

" My dear," returned Miss Anstruther, quite gravely ; 
" do you mean in any special sense ?" 

" Well, no ! or rather — I am not sure. I think he 
likes to talk to her amazingly." 
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" That is not surprising ; they suit each other very 
well. She is very clever, and has somewhat of his 
peculiar temperament, only she is stronger, more self- 
reliant, and can separate the ideal from the real, 
which I am convinced Cyril cannot, or does not always 
do. I think Miss Craven may be of great use to Cyril 
Denham ; I can see she understands him better than 
the rest of us." 

" I do not see how that can be ; they have known 
each other little better than a fortnight ; surely we, 
who have known him all our lives, and Mamma, who 
has so much insight into character, must understand 
him better than a stranger." 

"My dear, there are some persons who may live 
with each other for a life-time, and be bound together 
by the closest, holiest ties, without full comprehension 
of each other's real character ; for it is not perception 
nor tact that gives the key in every case ; while again 
there are natures whose affinities are so undoubted, 
that they flash into union at once. This is one of 
those mysteries of humanity that mere intellect can 
never solve." 

" And you think Cyril Denham and Miss Craven 
have these — affinities ? " 

" It seems like it. Your mamma thinks so as well 
as myself, and she is glad of it — glad that Cyril 
should have a friend who " 

" May one day be more than a friend ! " broke in 
Miss Ashburner, impetuously. 

" Perhaps so, but on that point we need not specu- 
late, certainly not yet. Miss Craven would not like 
it ; she would feel constrained at once, did she know 
we joined her name in that way with CyriVs. And 
Cyril himself would be displeased — he would think it 
unsisterly in us, for whom he feels a brother's true 
affisction." 

Nothing more was said, for just then the end of the 
wood was reached, and Sir John appeared ready to 
join them for the rest of the way home, which was 
not very long. 
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That evening Miss Ashbumer excused herself from 
family prayers, which on Sunday night were always 
conducted from eight to half-past eight o'clock. She 
had a terrible headache, she said, and must go to bed, 
for her German master was coming in the morning, 
and she had a world of practising to do, and she 
wanted to put the finishing touches to Mrs. Erskine's 
dressing-room herself ; she had ordered the gardener 
to have some plants in readiness, etc., etc. And after 
Sir John had felt her pulse, and advised her to drink 
a tumblerful of cold wat^r the last thing — ^his in- 
variable recipe in cases of slight indisposition — she 
went away, and was seen no more, till she came all 
glowing and smiling into the breakfast-room on Mon- 
day morning. She had been into the garden, and 
gathered a bouquet, and the air and exercise had 
made her truly radiant. She had forgotten all about 
her headache, and Sir John, for the fiftieth time, sang 
a paean in honour of a draught of clear cold Adam's 
wine. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ERSKINES. 

Tuesday came, and with it of course more or less 
bustle ; for a quiet family, however perfect in its ar- 
rangements, cannot fail to be in some degree disturbed 
from the unbroken tenor of its way, when eight guests 
and several servants are to be added to its circle. 
The Denhams were the first arrivals. 

They came about four o'clock in the afternoon, in 

the old lumbering family coach in which Mrs. Denham 

always travelled when she paid a visit. Such a coach ! 

It must have been an antique even in her bridal days. 

Cyril believed that his grandfather had caused it to be 

built on the occasion of his own marriage. Certainly 

what was wanting in taste and modern elegance was 

atoned for by spaciousness. Four ladies might have 

gone in it to court on presentation-day, in the most 

extensive hoops with billowy breadths of gauze and 

silk and aerophane, and have alighted at St. James's 

with their finery uninjured, which is more than can be 

said for any modern vehicle I ever saw. It was a 

carriage to go to Siberia in, or to the equator, as far 

as roominess and convenience for packages might be 

considered ; but then it was in a most dilapidated state. 

The body had been mended more than once since 

Cyril could remember ; the wheels had been repaired 

the panels varnished by old Darke himself, and once 

he had tried to touch up the faded coat-of-arms, of 

which Mrs. Denham was intensely proud, in spite of 

her stem renunciation of worldly pomps and vanities 

in general. But the Denham arms, quartered with her 

own — for she had been an heiress — were a pomp she 
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never dreamed of giving up ; crests, and escutcheons, 
and heraldic honours, and such-Hke patrician vanities 
were decidedly her " little weakness." And yet she 
quoted St. Peter to Lady Ashburner, because she 
sometimes wore a diamond necklace on occasions of 
great ceremony, and she scolded Elizabeth severely 
for the money spent at her instigation on her latest 
hobby — the new fernery. The Denham coach, like a 
dismantled hearse, drove up to Forest Range ; the 
horses were post-horses from " The George," for the 
Monkswood stables had been empty now for many a 
year ; and they, that is the quadrupeds, seemed quite 
ashamed of drawing such a lumbering concern, which 
ought by rights to have given up the ghost in some 
carriage-breaker's yard, a quarter, of a century since. 

Out of the depths, the musty, fusty depths of this 
black, yawning sepulchre, Cyril presently emerged. 
He handed out his mother reverently, and she came 
down the steps — ^which were really a short flight of 
stairs, the carriage being hung so high — like a female 
undertaker, if such a thing there be, marshalling a 
funeral on its way. Then Sally Hawkes appeared, 
and Cyril helped her down the shaky steps with all 
due care and courtesy, and then the two young people 
proceeded to drag out a huge cap-basket, several gap- 
ing bags, filled apparently with needle-work, for a ball 
of worsted tumbled out of one, and knitting-pins ob- 
truded from another, a travelling-trunk, coeval with 
the coach, a dozen or two of sombrest-looking volumes, 
bound in dingy calf — sermons, no doubt, and theolo- 
gical treatises, since the library at Forest Range did 
not include the writings of Mrs. Denham's favourite 
authors, and no others would she condescend to read 
or listen to. Lastly, came Cyril's own valise, which 
looked ridiculously new, 'standing among its venerable 
fellow-travellers: and while Sally and Mr. Denham 
were emptying the huge receptacle. Job Darke, most 
imperturbable of serving men, sat sourly on the box. 

"it is a regular Noah's Ark, I declare !" said Miss 
Craven, as she watched the result of her friend's exer- 
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tions, and admired his patience and good temper as 
he obeyed unmurmuringly his mother's high behests. 
It was some minutes before they entered the house, 
for though the Forest Range servants had flown im- 
mediately to the help of the young man and their 
favourite, Miss Sally Hawkes, Mrs. Denham had 
imperatively waved them back. 

The weather had changed since Sunday, changed 
abruptly and completely as it often does in March, 
and the balmy breezes of the south had given place to 
keen north-eastern blasts, which threatened snow, and 
sent the mercury down to shivering point. It was a 
bitter day, and the slow ride in that heavy, draughty 
vehicle had pinched the Denhams' toes and fingers, 
and turned their noses blue. Mrs. Denham looked 
more grim than usual, with her face all puckered with 
the cold, and the drive had certainly not conduced to 
render her more amiable. It was a relief when she 
had gone to her own chamber, and was shut in with 
Sally Hawkes, — "Only," as Elizabeth whispered to 
Agnes, " she must come out again before dinner, and 
it was awful to think what Sally must endure." And 
she did come out again, half an hour before any one 
else was dressed ; and when Elizabeth, in all the glories 
of a splendid rich blue silk, rustled into the drawing- 
room, she found Mrs. Denham sitting by the fire, on 
the hardest chair the room afforded, knitting away as 
vigorously as if her life depended upon the completion 
of so many rounds within a given time. The knitting 
itself was a large grey stocking meant for Cyril's wear, 
and Sally Hawkes was reading to her from one of 
frowsty tomes they had brought with them from 
Monkswood. As Elizabeth came in, Mrs. Denham 
sharply bade Sally shut the book, — " for it's not your 
kind of literature," she assured 'Miss Ashburner ; " it 
would be well for you if your mother made you read 
Divinity for certain hours a day ; it would stand you 
in better stead than jabbering strange languages, and 
spending precious time in running up and down piano- 
forte keys. I suppose you never read a religious book." 
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" I read the Bible," said Elizabeth, timidly, half 
frightened at her guest's harsh tone ; "and Mamma 
reads it with me every morning, and now Agnes joins 
us. It is what we never neglect, however busy we 
may be." 

One would have imagined that this information 
would have mollified Mrs. Denham, and led her to 
suspend her censures ; but she went on, — " What 
Commentary does your mother use ? " 

"Not any one in particular. We use reference 
Bibles, and compare one text with another. But some- 
times we refer to a Commentary published by the 
Tract Society. Papa and Mamma like it very much : 
it is by Scott, and " 

" The Tract Society publishes nothing that is really 
good," remarked Mrs. Denham, with a great click of 
her needles. 

Elizabeth stood aghast ; she had been taught 
to think far differently of that great institution in 
Paternoster Row. Sally coolly took up some finer 
knitting on her own account ; she was never allowed 
to sit with " idle hands," lest the devil should find 
them immediately " work to do." It never occurred 
to Mrs. Denham, however, that hands might be em- 
ployed, and thoughts be dangerously idle all the while, 
and she never suspected what really was the truth, 
that Sally from long habit read page after page of 
sermons on " Degrees of Punishment," " Free Will," 
and " Reprobation," without taking in the meaning of 
the words. It was well for her that she could do this, 
since the theology of those ill-printed sermons was 
infinitely more horrible than the type, and that is a 
bold assertion, and Sally's religion was just pure and 
simple Gospel as she read it in the Book of books ! 
She did not look concerned when she heard the Tract 
Society rapped so smartly on the knuckles, for she 
was used to such assertions ; she would not have 
testified surprise had her patroness assured her that 
the Four Evangelists were very worldly men ! But 
Elizabeth felt herself called upon to say a word 
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of defence for the slandered institution, to which her 
father liberally subscribed. " O Mrs. Denham, think 
of all the useful tracts ! " 

" Carnal, my dear, very carnal ! I have seen strong 
Arminian views in those tracts. " 

As Elizabeth did not know Arminian from Budd- 
hist views, she was not in a condition to make reply, 
so she shifted her ground ; — " But that nice magazine, 
Mrs. Denham, that has just come out — the Leisure 
Hour?'' 

" Trash, Elizabeth, trash ! treacle and water, with a 
little poison in it ! " 

Miss Ashburner was getting angry. " Mamma does 
not think so," she said : " we take it in for ourselves, 
and also for the elder girls in cousin Janet's school." 

" I dare say ! and Sally Hawkes reads it, and so 
does Cyril ; but then Sally reads romances, and so 
you all do here, I know." 

" We read some novels," said Elizabeth, with dig- 
nity ; " only the very best ; and I have never yet read 
a book of the kind without Mamma's permission." 

" All novels are alike foolish and wicked, and it is 
sin to read them," persisted Mrs. Denham. " There 
is Cyril, now, reads Blackwood T 

"Surely there is no harm in Blackwood!'' 

*' Is there any good } " 

" I always thought there was. It is always on our 
library table. " 

Mrs. Denham groaned, and dropped a stitch, and 
could not pick it up, and before she had regained 
her equanimity, which was always shaken by such a 
catastrophe, in came Sir John, and Cyril, and Janet 
Anstruthcr. Sir John had taken Cyril out to see his 
pigs, and Cyril, albeit he professed great interest in 
juvenile porkers, was shaking with cold, and he rushed 
to the hearth to warm his benumbed fingers, exclaim- 
ing, " Oh ! so miserably frigid ! " 

Mrs. Denham looked up reprovingly, and replied, 
" Such weather as God pleases to send to us. His sin- 
ful creatures, cannot be miserable. " 
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No one appeared inclined to gainsay this opinion ; 
yet Sir John, looking out across the lawn, and seeing 
the wandering flakes begin to fall, wondered wha 
Mrs. Denham would say if she had to walk to South- 
chester with the biting north-east wind and the driv- 
ing snow full in her face ! He was half inclined to 
wish that she would make the trial. " The Erskines 
will not have a pleasant journey," said Sir John, as 
the flakes fell faster, and the ground began to whiten. 
" I should think they must be here soon. I heard the 
train whistling for the tunnel nearly half an hour ago." 

" They stop, of course, at Fairchurch station } " 

" Yes ! I have sent the carriage, and I saw to the 
foot-warmers myself Cyril nearly burnt his fingers 
with them. Elizabeth, I hope the fires are blazing 
finely in Mrs. Esrkine*s rooms. " 

" Oh, yes. Papa, trust Roberts for that ; she has 
the art of getting a fire up to perfection at the exact 
moment a visitor arrives. Mine always burn out too 
soon or else bum up too late. I nurse up a fire with as 
much solicitude as if it was a child, and then introduce 
my friend to a heap of glowing cinders in their last 
stage of redness, or else to a grateful of smoking coals 
that will not blaze, let me poke and hammer at them 
as I will." 

" Ah ! there is a science in getting up good fires," 
said Sir John, stroking fondly the bright braids of his 
daughter's hair. Mrs. Denham looked as if she thought 
everybody sadly frivolous, and presently, still clicking 
at her needles with an energy that made one really 
nervous, heaved a deep sigh, and remarked : " This is 
an age of luxuries ; in my young days there were no 
such things as foot-warmers. Young people then 
never thought of fires in their own rooms, unless, in- 
deed, they were so ill as to need the doctor ; and girls, 
healthy girls, were not allowed to lounge about in easy 
chairs, or throw themselves on couches. Even school- 
rooms now have soft-backed chairs, and have mat- 
tresses on the reclining boards ; in my day we had 
only forms, common, hard deal benches, and we siood 
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to say our lessons with our hands upon our shoulders, 
and our feet in the first position." 

" Now really ! " said Sir John ; " I never imagined, 
Mrs. Denham, that you knew aught about such worldly 
vanities. To think now, you uphold the ' first position ;* 
you must have learned to dance I " 

" My parents, Sir John, were unenlightened people, 
and I learned many things that were objectionable ; 
among others, I was taught to dance minuets and 
cotillions ; but permit me to observe, the positions may 
be acquired in mere deportment lessons, and I have no 
objection to deportment, if not carried too far." 

" Mrs. Denham ! " said Sir John, seriously, " I have 
no doubt that the spinal complaints of nine-tenths of 
the delicate girls of half a century ago were traceable 
to those abominable wooden benches, and to the prac- 
tice of standing up in class, an hour at a time." 

" I grew up as straight as a dart. Sir John ; I never 
knew what it was to be tired." 

" That was the reason you grew up so straight ! 
Had you been weakly, you would probably have had 
curvature of the spine." 

Mrs. Denham was beginning another tirade against 
the enervating tendencies of a degenerate race, when 
there were sounds of an arrival, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Erskine were announced. Cyril and Elizabeth left the 
room together ; and while Cyril carried in his little 
niece, and Elizabeth saluted Mrs. Erskine, Mrs. Den- 
ham put away her knitting, and seated herself in the 
most approved style of the deportment masters of the 
Regency. At the same moment. Lady Ashburner 
appeared ; she had been detained by a woman from 
the village, who came up with news of a child nearly 
burnt to death, and a request for cotton-wool. 

Mrs. Erskine walked in, a mass of cloaks and shawls 
and furs ; she was very tall and very stately — stately 
in her ways, and in right stately fashion she kissed her 
mother's cheeks. Though her words were affable, her 
tones were icy as the cold air that came in with her, 
and it was only to Elizabeth that she seemed fully to 
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unbend ; she was evidently prepared to pet Elizabeth 
and make much of her. When she came down to 
dinner, which was very quickly afterwards, Agnes 
Craven saw that she really was very much like Cyril, 
only she was, in truth, far handsomer ! Her skin was 
like white marble, but her bloom was perfect, so deli- 
cately, softly roseate ; her figure a little inclined to 
embonpoint, but only just so far as suited her tall, r^al 
stature ; her features were classically regular ; her eyes 
deep azure blue, fringed with long brown sweeping 
lashes, and her lovely golden hair hung in luxuriant 
ringlets round her snowy throat She was quite as 
beautiful in another way as Elizabeth Ashbumer, 
Agnes thought, and yet she could not possibly admire 
her half as much. To Agnes it was a perfect feast to 
gaze upon a truly lovely face, but there was something 
in the cold light of Mrs* Erskine*s violet eyes, in the 
bend of her proud neck, in the very gesture of her 
ivory hand, sparkling with rich gems, that repelled, 
while it subdued. Decidedly, if Cyril lacked practi- 
cality and worldly wisdom, his sister had his share of 
these utilitarian virtues, as well as her own. She was 
not the person to dream her life away ; neither poetry 
nor metaphysics had any charms for her ; she was a 
woman who would have played hep part successfully 
in courts, had opportunity permitted ; she had a ta- 
lent for diplomacy, for political intrigue, and she had 
done her possible in this direction, at the vice-regal 
court of Dublin. Yes ! there was power, and strength, 
and steadfastness of purpose, and great ambition too, 
in every line of Mrs. Erskine's exquisitely handsome 
face ! 

But then she was married to a man without ambi- 
tion ; a good-natured, kind-hearted, frank, ingenuous 
fellow, who would do his best in a simple way, to make 
all around him happy. He was very rich, and of good 
family ; he was not very clever nor particularly good- 
looking ; but he saw Lucretia Denham at the house 
of one of the cathedral dignitaries in Southchester, 
fell in love with her, proposed, and was accepted. 
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She had been so shut up, so thoroughly kept under 
— this proud, ambitious girl ; her high spirit had been 
so curbed, her opportunities of ascertaining her exact 
position so singularly few, and her desire to escape 
from the dreary walls of Monkswood so vehement, — 
that she at once accepted the love-enthralled John 
Erskine, and persisted in marrying him, though her 
mother said him nay, and advised her to live a single 
life, and devote herself to works of piety. But a 
single life and works of piety, as Mrs. Denham inter- 
preted them, meant painful economy, entire separation 
from society, the reading of much mouldy theology, 
and wearing mortified apparel. Lucretia very natu- 
rally declined ; she knew full well that the fortunes of 
the Denhams were nearly at the lowest ebb ; and 
here was Mr. Erskine asking her to share his fortunes, 
which were a perpetual in-coming tide ; for he had 
mines, and railway shares, and such a balance at his 
banker's ! So the strong-minded mother, altogether 
amazed at the sudden strong-mindedness of a girl 
who had been obedient all her life, actually gave way. 
Miss Denham had a splendid settlement, but she went 
as empty-handed to her wealthy husband, as if she 
had been a hard-worked seamstress, or a third-rate 
daily governess. She did not even take with her the 
usual trousseau which young ladies of family think 
indispensable — for the best of reasons, that she had 
not more money than sufficed to buy her wedding- 
gown and bonnet, and a few inexpensive garments, 
which she really could not do without. She was too 
proud to run in debt — too conscientious then, it is but 
justice to remark. Not that she accused herself with 
contracting debts in later days, she had no temptation 
to that perilous and most exciting game. When your 
husband holds out money with both hands perpetually, 
you must indeed consider debt a luxury, if still you will 
incur it ; and Mr. Erskine was exactly such a model 
husband : he even gave his wife blank cheques to fill 
up at her pleasure, and he never had the bad taste to 
inquire what she did with them. An enviable woman ! 

6 
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as many an aristocratic dame in Dublin said and 
thought ! 

A sweet little girl of five came in with the dessert 
— Mrs. Erskine's only child, and Mr. Erskine's of 
course — only nobody ever dreamed of attributing any 
kind of possession to that gentleman ; the house in 
Merrion Square was Mrs. Erskine's, so was the lovely 
villa on Killiney Bay, the servants all were hers, the pew 
at church, the orchard, houses, and the pineries, and 
of course this little daughter ! Never had anybody a 
clearer and stronger sense of meumy with so decided an 
inclination to ignore tuuniy as far as her liege lord 
and master was concerned ! Yet the world considered 
John and Lucretia Erskine a very happy pair ! 

Little Lucy sat upon her uncle's knee, daintily 
munching candied-apricots, much to Mrs. Denham's 
horror, for she was not quite sure that it was not 
pampering the flesh sinfully to eat such things at all ! 
Only they certainly were very nice ; and at her age, 
and with her settled habits of self-discipline, it did 
not matter, just for once or so, just while she stayed 
at Forest Range, where they kept habitually a shame- 
fully luxurious table. But with a child it was another 
case ; she ought to have had some bread and milk, and 
gone to bed : whereas, as she gathered from sundry 
revelations, uttered in a silvery, voice, that Miss 
Erskine had dined on chicken and rhubard-tart, and 
had been dressed, and was quite ready for fruits, 
candied or uncandied, and biscuits at discretion ! 

"Cyril ! " she said at length uneasily, " you are doing 
that child harm ; why not have given her one of those 
small apples, or half an orange, and perhaps a fig ? 
Figs are good for children, just one at a time. Lucy, 
put down that nasty sugary stuff, and have a fig." 

" Tant you, Drandmamma," replied Miss Lucy, cour- 
teously, like a little lady, as she was ; " but the atritot 
is very nice, not nasty at all ; and I can have a fid any 
time I like ; nursie always keeps a bots of fids for me." 

And then Elizabeth, Agnes, and Cyril, and even 
Lady Ashburner went into raptures with her pretty 
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lisping tongue, which ignored at least half a dozen 
consonants of the English alphabet. I dare say it 
really is very senseless, but to many people, men as 
well as women, the prattle of a child who cannot turn 
its k's, and p's, and g's, is irresistible. I must say, 
I like to hear a little lad or maiden chattering just as 
Miss Lucy Erskine did, when she declined a" fid ! " 

Cyril, however, was not exactly wise, neither was 
Elizabeth ; and the two, with Miss Craven for accom- 
plice, would soon have made little Lucy ill, had not 
that discreet young maiden affirmed, " I tant tate no 
more ; Mamma says I must eat only one sing at des- 
sert ; I should lite a little more atritot, but I musn't 
have dried sherries ! " From which genuine speech 
you may infer that Mrs. Erskine understood how to 
govern and train her little daughter wisely. Ah! wis- 
dom of a certain sort Mrs. Erskine did not lack ; the 
art of governing prudently was hers in all its fulness. 

After dinner, while the ladies gossiped over their 
coffee-cups, Mrs. Denham progressed rapidly with her 
stockings ; she was narrowing the heel, or doing some- 
thing at the heel that involved much careful counting, 
and she did not join in conversation. When the gentle- 
men appeared, she grimly kissed Elizabeth and Mrs. 
Erskine, and said ** good night," carrying off Sally 
Hawkes to the upper regions. And no one saw her 
again till next morning, when she appalled the house- 
maids by taking up her quarters, knitting and all, in 
the breakfast- room, while the dusters were still in re- 
quisition, and the fire newly lighted. Sally had read 
aloud the " Meditation for the Day," and the best part 
of a sermon, before anybody else came down. Lady 
Ashburner, shocked at Sally's faint look and totally 
exhausted voice, gave orders that a cup of tea should 
be taken to Mrs. Denham and to Miss Hawkes, every 
morning at half-past seven, during their stay at Forest 
Range. A piece of consideration for which Sally was 
devotedly thankful ; for she was not so strong as she 
had been, and Mrs. Denham with her iron constitution 
was merciless through want of thought. 

6 a 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE STAR OF HOPE. 

Two days afterwards the party at Forest Range was 
augmented by the arrival of Elizabeth's old school- 
fellow, Miss Kate Gower, and her brother. Miss 
Gower was a merry, open-hearted girl, moderately 
clever, but scarcely moderately pretty. Yet when 
you had known her a few days, and especially if you 
had been rather poorly, or in any little trouble, you 
would begin to think her square cheeks and chin, her 
want of complexion, and her decidedly snub nose, far 
from unattractive. And then she had beautiful honest 
eyes, of no particular colour indeed, but beaming with 
the truth, with purity of mind, and kindliness beyond 
description. She had plenty of good common sense, 
and used it too, and like the little fountain bubbling 
through the herbage, she had learned to " do good 
secretly." She became a great ally of Sally Hawkes 
at once, and volunteered to read sometimes to Mrs. 
Denham, if that lady would permit an interchange of 
duties ; Kate undertaking the miserably printed ser- 
mons, and Sally joining the walking or riding party, 
or the merry circle in the morning room, where music, 
drawing, literature, and chat filled up the hours when 
the weather kept them in the house. 

It was astonishing how Sally mended, even in the 
first week of her visit at Forest Range ; there was a 
little colour in her sallow cheeks, and she had lost 
something of the prim old-maidish air, which had dis- 
tinguished her of late. Poor Sally ! these were halcyon 
days ; only Monkswood would seem so much drearier 
when she went away. In the meantime, however, 
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every one conspired to make her happy. Sir John 
and Lady Ashburner treated her, not only as a; 
welcome, but as an honoured guest ; there was no 
side-table, no grateless attic, for her, no put-offs or 
make-shifts of any kind, such as generally fell to the 
lot of a poor " companion," who accompanies her lady 
on a visit. Elizabeth petted her to her heart's content 
whenever she had the opportunity, and Agnes Craven 
liked nothing better than a quiet half-hour with 
Sally Hawkes. 

Mr, Gower did not at all resemble his sister ; he was 
strikingly handsome, brilliant in conversation, aris- 
tocratic in his general aspect, and languidly indifferent 
to everything which did not concern himself. Cyril 
did not like him ; Agnes regarded him with something 
bordering on disfavour, and Sir John and Lady Ash- 
burner, while they strove to be as cordial to him as to 
his sister, blamed themselves for a coldness they could 
not overcome. Mrs. Denham said at once he was " a 
son of Belial," and told him so within a day of his 
arrival, but he only shrugged his shoulders, French 
fashion, and declared that she was a " most charmingly 
original old lady." 

A week's frost followed the gathering of the party 
at Forest Range, and there was a great deal done in 
skating on the streams that intersect the valley of the 
lister, about the villages of Ashchurch and Fair- 
church, and Forest Range ; they were frozen " glori- 
ously," the gentlemen declared, and many a pleasant 
hour was spent upon the ice, the ladies, wrapped 
in furs and velvets, laughing at the cold. But there 
were some days when there was no going beyond the 
stables, when the ladies were compelled to take their 
exercise in the gallery, or to have a game of romps 
with little Lucy ; and what with walks across the 
snowy meadows, sharp constitutionals in the sheltered 
portion of the grounds, when for an hour or two the 
sun came out, loiterings in the greenhouse and long 
mornings in the library, the intimacy between Agnes 
and Cyril Denham progressed most satisfactorily ; 
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that is, satisfactorily to themselves. Mrs. Denham 
looked on grimly, biding her time till it should seem 
good to her to frown her son into obedience and to 
sink Miss Craven fathoms deep in shame and peni- 
tence. Another person looked on disapprovingly, 
though smilingly. She too resolved to bide her time, 
and take care that nothing came of *' such a folly." 
• No, no ! that would not do at all ; the worldly sister 
and the unworldly mamma both agreed in this, — that 
Cyril must marry money. He had none of his own ; 
but he was of ancient family and attractive presence, 
and he must woo and win an heiress, and so reclaim 
the scattered lands of Monkswood. And of all this 
Cyril was utterly unconscious ; both mother and sister 
had had the great good sense not to tell him what it 
behoved him to achieve in the way of matrimony, for 
there was just a chance that so instructed he might 
turn restive on their hands, and marry some fair girl 
simply because he liked her and because she had no 
money. Cyril had just a spark of his mother in his 
composition, but it needed something like a hurricane 
to fan it to a flame. 

So he went on contentedly enough, reading and 
talking with Miss Craven, discussing philosophy and 
poetry, criticizing popular authors, and comparing 
notes on certain mental experience. And Mrs. Den- 
ham wished Vivian Gower would marry her ; lie was 
rich enough to wed a slender fortune, such as Agnes 
must possess. Mrs. Erskine felt a little like her 
namesake of the house of Borgia, and thought it 
was a pity that oubliettes were out of fashion in the 
nineteenth century ; but nevertheless, she cultivated 
Agnes's society most assiduously, and often joined 
those readings in the library and prattled very prettily 
about the strength of Longfellow, the Platonism of 
Wordsworth, the daring imagery of Southey, and the 
true ringing metal of the Laureate. And so the time 
passed on, and the early days of April came, and ere 
long the circle would break up. The Gowers were 
leaving very soon, and in another week the Erskines 
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were to be in London. Mrs. Denham and Sally would 
go away almost immediately. But everybody, even 
the lady of Monkswood, was to stay for the great 
party to which so many were invited. Many, too, 
accepted the invitation, and as not a few lived at a 
considerable distance, and remained all night, the 
house promised to be as full as it could hold. 

The day before the party, Elizabeth, Agnes, Cyril, 
and Mr. Erskine went to Southam ; Mrs. Erskine in- 
tended to accompany them, but a night of violent 
toothache warned her to avoid the piercing winds 
which, blowing over Southam-water, sweep up all the 
streets of that busy seaport town. 

They had shopping to do, which occupied them till 
it grew quite dusk, and they had promised to take a 
friendly cup of tea with a family across the water, and 
so it came to pass that they returned quite late, cross- 
ing Southam-water in the ferry-boat that plies between 
the shores. It was a wild night, and would have been 
intensely dark but for a moon not three days from the 
full. But heavy clouds hung low upon the sea, and 
only now and then a beam of melancholy moonlight 
quivered on the tossing waves. All were silent as 
they made the brief but rather dreary passage. 
Agnes, looking over the side of the little steamer, saw 
the black billowy depths beneath ; black were the 
heavens overhead, and black the shadowy coast ; not 
a star shone out to pierce the wild night gloom, arid 
only once they saw the pale moon's face as she shed 
a sickly beam upon the crested paddle-foam with its 
weird and sable hollows. But down the river, far 
away in a region as it seemed of impenetrable dark- 
ness, a silvery light poured forth its clear, broad lustre. 
It was a lovely light, fair as the morning star is before 
the daybreak dims its mellow rays. It was only the 
lighthouse ; yet to all but Mr. Erskine, who had not 
the smallest particle of ideality in his composition, it 
seemed a beauteous spirit shining on them through 
the sullen gloom. 

" The Star of Hope," said Cyril, looking out sea- 
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wards, and speaking low to Agnes, " a friend looking 
at us with a kindly smile when all around is blackness 
and despair." 

"A herald, too, of the clearer, fuller light that 
comes with the new day," said Agnes, dreamily, 
scarcely knowing what she meant. But that did not 
matter, for Cyril seemed to understand, and she had 
thought the pure soft radiance a " Star of Hope," 
from the first moment she had caught its gleam. It 
was very sweet to her that Cyril and she should think 
alike. But Elizabeth, though generally quite ready 
for any poetic fancy, shivered and drew her cloak 
around her, saying as she did so, "You know it is 
only the lighthouse ; it is always there. I wish we 
were at home ; Mamma and Janet will be anxious ! " 

Cyril rose and insisted on wrapping her in his own 
plaid, which at first she refused to accept, but pre- 
sently she nestled down among its folds, and said that 
it was cozy, only she felt so miserably selfish ; and 
Agnes watched the " Star of Hope " till the boat had 
reached the pier, and accepted its brilliancy till the 
last minute as an augury of happiness. She could 
see it even as she looked out into the dismal night 
from the window of the fly that took them to the 
railway-station. They caught their train by making 
extra speed ; and rushing along the line again Agnes 
saw the lovely starlike beam shining clearly through 
the darkness. The five miles of railway travelling 
were quickly passed, and they found themselves once 
more at the little Fairchurch station, and the Forest 
Range carriage waiting ready for them. Agnes never 
forgot that night scene on the deep salt Southam- 
. water, the plunging little boat, the red light streaming 
from the funnel, a ruddy beacon on the pier they left 
behind them, and out to sea, amid all the blackness 
and the mingling gloom of wave and sky, that soli- 
tary " Star of Hope." 

The next morning all was bustle and confusion. 
Mrs. Denham and Sally were shut up with their ser- 
mons ; Kate Gower, who had an universal genius for 
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usefulness, was swallowed up in the housekeeper's 
room, Cyril was busy with the evergreens, Elizabeth, 
Janet, and Agnes found work enough to do. Vivian 
Gower went to Southchester, and came back just in 
time to dress for the evening. 

Whether it was fatigue from yesterday's excursion 
and the morning's occupation, or whether it was mere 
reaction from the full contentment of the night before, 
Agnes could not tell, but she felt in nowise ready for 
the gaiety of a large party. A strange depression 
seized her when she went to dress, and when she 
came down she felt languid and dispirited. Elizabeth 
was already in the drawing-room ; she was looking 
radiantly beautiful, and was evidently not at all de- 
sponding ; she had seized Cyril by the hand, and was 
polking with him round the room, wildly and gaily as 
a child. Happily, Mrs. Denham was not there to 
see. But Lucretia Erskine saw it, and felt well 
pleased ; it was just as she would have it ; and then 
the two, soon out of breath, wandered away to the 
smaller drawing-room, and Agnes and Cyril's sister 
remained alone. Mrs. Erskine wore pale blue silk 
and diamonds, Elizabeth was all in white, in clouds of 
gauzy muslin, beautifully embroidered ; she had roses 
in her hair, and a splendid bouquet in her hand. She 
looked like a rose of June, and Mrs, Erskine like a 
bell-donnae lily. It was certain they would be the 
rival beauties of the night. 

Agnes, in her plain black tulle dress, with one white 
flower in her raven hair, looking quiet and subdued ; 
she was wondering if it would do her good to see, 
just for a single second, the " Star of Hope." Mrs. 
Erskine quite intended to say something to Miss 
Craven that should cause her to believe in an under- 
standing between Elizabeth and Cryil ; she would not 
commit herself by telling positive untruths, but she 
would link their names together as it were quite 
involuntarily, as if it was natural to think of them as 
one, and then she meant to beg Agnes to be discreet. 
" She spoke in confidence, she did not mean to imply 
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that anything was settled, but Miss Craven must have 
seen how matters were ; only not a word was to be 
said/' etc., etc. But this laudable intention of hers 
perished in its birth, for ere she had said half a dozen 
sentences, of which Agnes scarcely caught the drift, 
a crowd of people swarmed into the room, and all 
idea of private conversation had to be dismissed. 

The evening wore away, and every one seemed 
bright and happy ; Elizabeth particularly so. Agnes 
herself was the centre of a brilliant circle, and she 
bore her part in the conversation well. A traveller 
lately returned from Nubia was of the little party, 
and all were deep in stories of the Nile, the Pyramids, 
and the Holy Isle of Philae. But there was a certain 
book the traveller wished to see just to settle a dis- 
puted point, for he was not the only person present 
who had seen the land of Pharaoh, and Agnes went 
to fetch the volume. She knew where to lay her hand 
on it, and she entered the library, where the lamps 
were all turned down, and the moon, clear of clouds 
to-night, was pouring its beams through the tall unshut- 
tered windows. In one of the window recesses Cyril 
stood, looking pensively upon the quiet scene without. 

" I want Stanley's book about Palestine," she said, 
going up to the shelf where it generally stood. Cyril 
reached it down ; he knew the whereabouts of nearly 
eyery volume in the place. " Stay one minute," he 
said, as after thanking him she was speeding back to 
the circle she had left ; "just one minute ; let us rest 
and think of better things than all the bustle and loud 
gaiety going on to-night. Are you enjoying yourself? " 

"Very much. I was low-spirited when the evening 
began. I \vas tired, perhaps ; but the last hour has 
been delightful ! We have had such beautiful accounts 
of the Philae temples from Mr. Sullivan ; and Mr. 
Banks has seen the Nile ; and they are not quite 
agreed about some obelisks at Karnac, so we are go- 
ing to refer to the Egypt notes in ' Stanley.' " 

" Miss Martineau would be the better reference ; 
but never mind ; you are really enjoying yourself ? " 
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" Very much ; and you ? " 

" Not so much ; something has happened to annoy 
me ; you see I tell you the plain truth." 

" I hope you always will." 

" I always shall. To you, at least, I may say what 
is in my mind, without a fear of misconstruction. 
How little friendship has to do with time ! One 
month ago we met as strangers, now I can open all 
my heart to you ; and yet taciturnity has been my 
stumbling-block from childhood. And yet, — if you 
knew all my weaknesses " 

" I should, perhaps, find them fewer than my own." 

" Oh, no. Miss Craven — Agnes — I am half inclined 
to speak to you." 

" Nay," she said, laughingly ; " ^i^-inclinations go 
for nothing. I must run back ; they are waiting for 
the book." 

" Let them wait. You once accused me of being 
moody and melancholy without a cause." 

" That was when I knew you first ; but still, I will 
not help you to be melancholy now." 

" I wish you would help me to be courageous." 

" Is there any need for that } you a man, and I a 
woman } " 

" So much need, that I despise myself. Did you 
ever read a poem called * Silent Love * } " 

" Yes. I found it but the other day." 

"What is your opinion of it, — rather, of the hero } " 

" I think he was a foolish man. Instead of droning 
about/ crying, * No man e'er loved like me,' he should 
have spoken out ; he could but have been rejected for 
his pains ; it is better to know one's fate, even though 
it be a stern one, than to live in dreams, and be a 
coward." 

" It is ; and I will live in dreams no longer. I am 
acting treacherously by staying here. To-morrow I 
will speak to Sir John Ashburner. I have been a 
coward and a visionary far too long." 

"Speak to Sir John Ashburner?" said Agnes, 
wondering^ly. She thought it was a curious way of 
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putting the case, though of course Sir John must be 
consulted ; but it was taking so much for granted : he 
had not spoken a word, save of friendship, to herself. 

" Yes. I almost betrayed myself to-night ; I cannot 
trust myself any longer. I must tell Sir John the 
truth, and if he banish me, he must ; but I cannot be 
dishonourable : he thinks, and Lady Ashbumer thinks, 
I regard Elizabeth as a sister." 

" Elizabeth ? " was upon Miss Craven's lips ; but 
she did not speak. She stood quite still in the moon- 
light, feeling as if some horrid nightmare had benumbed 
her senses. 

" Now I have told you all ! '* said Cyril, presently. 
He had been talking in the interim, but she had not 
heard a word ; " and I need not ask you to be still my 
friend ; you will plead my cause, for all, I know, will 
be against me. I know I am mad — presumptuous ; 
but I cannot help it now ; my love has grown upon 
me as a bud turns into flowers. I have always loved 
Elizabeth, ever as a child ; and now — but I will not 
tease you with my rhapsodies. I am quite prepared 
for a dismissal ! " 

" Lady Ashburner loves you as a son : T have heard 
her say so." 

" Yes, but not as a son-in-law. I know how it will 
be, but I will not despair. I will at once set about 
carving out a way to fortune. A settled purpose has 
gradually dawned upon me, since you strengthened 
me by your words the evening that I saw you first. 
Oh, how much good you have done me ! If I must 
go away, I must, I shall go to toil, and toil gives 
hope : I shall work and wait till I may exultingly 
come back, and claim my Elizabeth from her father's 
hands. And you will be a sister to her, as you have 
been to me } " 

" I will. I promise to serve you in this matter to 
the best of my ability, faithfully and entirely ; that 
is, so far as is consistent with my duty to Lady Ash- 
burner and Sir John. I could not assist in anything 
clandestine." 
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" Do you think I should ask you ? No ! Be my open 
friend, and take care of my darling v/hen I am away." 

** She knows, then ? " 

" She cannot help but know ; though I have never 
spoken clearly ; how could I, when her parents repose 
in me such perfect confidence ? But to-morrow all 
shall be made plain. I am prepared for the worst ; but 
one thing I am resolved : I will not quit Forest Range 
without a word with Elizabeth herself Yes, go ! I 
have kept you shamefully; how cold your hands are ! 
like ice ! A thousand thanks for all your goodness." 
And pressing her trembling fingers to his lips, he 
turned back to the window. 

In the doorway stood Elizabeth, intently regarding 
the scene before her. As Agnes came towards her, 
she passed quickly on ; in five minutes she was playing 
a noisy duet with Katie Gower ; and when, ten minutes 
later, Cyril approached the piano, and proffered his 
services in finding some lost music, he was received 
with a freezing haughtiness that astonished him, and 
drove him nearly wild. Miss Ashburner went in to 
supper leaning on the arm of Vivian Gower : Cyril 
took in Agnes and Sally Hawkes ; but Sally slipped 
behind as they entered the supper-room, and Elizabeth 
saw only, sitting down together, the pair she had seen 
in such close converse in the library. 
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CHAPTER XL 

AGNES'S DIARY. 

April qth. — Let me try to remember all that has 
been happening for the last few days. I sometimes 
wonder whether I have not been dreaming ever since 
the evening I and some others with me crossed the 
ferry at Southam-water ! Shall I ever cross that 
salt-sea estuary again, I wonder ? Never again, per- 
haps, in the same companionship : not till I can say 
with Uhland — 

" Many a year is in its grave 
Since I crossed this restless wave." 

And then, will this wild, beating heart of mine be 
calm and still } shall I think quietly of the past, as 
one thinks of a dear dead friend, long ago gathered 
to his rest 1 shall I feel that I have fought worthily in 
the great battle-field of life } How does one feel at 
forty, I wonder } I suppose all the restless desires, 
and impetuous longings, and wild regrets that haunt 
one at twenty, have ceased by that time, and one 
feels self-possessed, and self-contained, and resigned, 
or apathetic ; which } I wish I was forty years old : 
it must be so good to have looked life fairly in the 
face, and to know that the best — ^by which I mean 
the largest half — must certainly be over. 

Now, my diary, let me keep my promise, and 
" tell you all about it." At first I could not tell even 
you ; but I think without telling some one I shall 
never clearly know the exact state of things, and as 
for telling any one but you, why I would sooner go 
and cry fish in Billingsgate ; ay, ten times sooner ! 
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I was very happy when I came home that evening 
from Southam : if any one had asked me why, I am 
not sure that I could have answered. I only know 
thiat I was very quietly, serenely happy, that life 
seemed to me very fair, and the world most beautiful. 
The next morning was our grand party — a most bril- 
liant affair, as everybody said. Accidentally Cyril and 
I met in the library ; and he told me what I had 
never suspected, that he cared for Elizabeth, not in 
the brotherly fashion generally imputed to him. I am 
not going to write down all he said, or all I said : I 
am not sure that I remember it exactly. I only 
know that I went back to the drawing-room, feeling 
like one who has dreamt himself in bowers of Paradise, 
and suddenly awakes to find around him sohtude, 
sordid misery, and gloom. For I did think Cyril 
Denham was my friend — my own peculiar friend ; and 
my friend I suppose he was, and is, but nothing more. 
It is I, for whom he cherishes fraternal feelings, I on 
whom he will rely as on a faithful friend. Let me 
be content with that title. I think I shall be soon : I 
am not a child to cry for the moon ! I am too proud, 
too philosophical, I hope, to wear myself away for 
unrequited love. 

But oh ! the pain is very keen ; for without ever 
actually considering our mutual position, I had taught 
myself to think that there was a link between Cyril 
and myself, which never could be sundered. And so 
there is, only not the link that I foolishly, presump- 
tuously thought it was^the link set with life's most 
precious gems ! 

I went back to the laughing, singing throng in the 
drawing-rooms ; and- then I saw that Elizabeth re- 
sented what she had seen in the library. I felt 
stunned, and cold, and weary, longing only for silence 
and darkness : her cheeks were glowing like the roses 
in her hair ; her eyes were shining with a strange, 
proud, defiant light ; and she talked, and laughed, 
and played incessantly. I know how she interpreted 
the scene she had witnessed ; and I know now that 
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she had a right to feel displeasure. How the hours 
went on, I scarcely know; I believe I talked bril- 
liantly enough, and I even sang once, when Sir John 
asked me — he wanted his favourite old-fashioned 
Kathleen MavourneeUy and I found that I was in go6d 
voice, and could hold the notes quite steadily ; but it 
all seemed like a dream, from which presently I should 
wake. At last the evening was over : it was very late, 
or rather very early, and all the guests who were 
going away took their departure. But many re- 
mained till to-morrow, and then I remembered how 
it had been arranged that for one night Elizabeth 
should share my room, her own being given up to 
visitors. 

A most unfortunate circumstance, but there was no 
help for it. We went up-stairs together, and Eliza- 
beth's maid came to brush her hair, but she was sum- 
marily dismissed. Her mistress declared she was too 
tired to do things as usual, and she would rather un- 
fasten her plaits herself ; yet she did not attempt to 
undress, but sat looking intently into the fire. I asked 
her if I should be her maid, and I was going to take 
down the coils of plaits and braids, which I admire so 
much, when she put her hand up with an imperative 
gesture, and a very decided " No ! " Then, recollect- 
ing herself, she said more quietly, " Thank you ! I 
had rather not." Her tones, though perfectly cour- 
teous, were cold in the extreme. 

I was nearly ready for bed, and still she had not 
made the slightest effort to undress. There she sat, 
in my reading-chair, her gauzy skirts flowing all 
around her, and the roses dying in her hair. Her 
bright colour was gone now, and I could see her eyes 
had lost their feverish lustre : she shivered too, and 
indeed the room was chilly, for the fire was low, and 
it was that cold, weird, mysterious hour that just pre- 
cedes the dawn. 

" Elizabeth," I said at length, " do let me assist 
you to undress. Make haste into bed : you are 
shivering ! " 
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" I am not going to bed," she answered quietly ; 
but still not looking at me. 

" You will be ill to-morrow ! " 

" Perhaps ! but it is not worth while ; it is past 
four o'clock : it will be light directly." 

" That is no reason why you should not take some 
rest : we shall not be expected to make our appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table very early. At any rate, 
take off that dress, and wrap yourself in my warm 
peignoir: I cannot let you sit thus, trembling and 
pale with cold." 

" Miss Craven, I cannot be controlled : you " 

For a moment I was angry : she drew herself up, 
and spoke so haughtily ; but I remembered in a 
minute how precious she was — precious to Cyril first, 
then precious to her parents and to Janet Anstruther ; 
and I said, " Nevertheless, Elizabeth, you must be 
controlled just now, if you will be so unreasonable : 
I shall go to your mamma, if you do not come to bed." 

Without a word she rose, and tore the flowers from 
her hair : her plaits unloosed, she pushed beneath her 
sleeping net Her white dress she threw scornfully 
away, and in five minutes her night-toilet was com- 
plete. She hesitated a moment, and then sank upon 
her knees at the bedside, and I heard her sob con- 
vulsively. When she arose again, I saw that her face 
was streaming with tears : in another minute she was 
by my side, and in her wild impetuous way she threw 
her arms around me : — " Oh, forgive me, Agnes ! I 
was very unhappy. I know I have been behaving 
shamefully." 

" Why are you unhappy, dear } " 

" I cannot tell you : do not ask me, please ; I shall 
never be happy any more." 

" I think you will : — if you would only, tell 
me — — 

" I cannot tell ! and I beg that you will never let 
any person, not even Mamma or Cousin Janet, know 
how foolish I have been. But one thing I am forget- 
ting : I ought to congratulate you, I suppose." 

7 
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" Do you imagine that I have made a conquest of 
Mr. Sullivan ? " 

" Mr. Sullivan ! he is married, I believe, only no 
one ever sees his wife : it was a shocking mesalliance. 
Of course I mean — you know what I refer to ! " 

" To what you saw as you passed the library to- 
night ? " 

" Certainly ! why do you pretend not to understand 
me.?" 

" Because nothing happened there of the nature 
you imagine. Cyril Denham and I are only friends. 
As such we shall remain." 
*' Is that really true } " 

" Quite true ! It was because I had promised to be 
Cyril's friend, his sister^ and to aid him, if I could, in 
accomplishing his most cherished wishes, that he 
kissed my hand so fervently." 

Miss Ashburner replied by covering my face with 
kisses ; and presently she said, " What is it that Cyril 
wishes so devoutly } " 

" That I cannot tell you : for he spoke to-night in 
confidence : you will know soon, I dare say, from his 
own lips." 

She seemed perfectly satisfied, and after a few 
-more warm embraces and incoherent sentences, she 
fell asleep, and I was left at peace. And now, it oc- 
curred to me, that the sufferings I had so often thought 
about, and discussed so philosophically, had come up- 
on me ; now was the time " to suffer and be strong ! " 
Now I must prove myself not a weak romantic girl, 
but a woman of sense, and fortitude, and generosity. 
The presumptuous hope I had almost unconsciously 
entertained was dashed to the ground : I might deceive 
myself no longer — my short bright dream was over : 
now must I gird my armour on ! And then, I asked 
myself, what armour t Why, of course, the panoply 
of woman's pride, and woman's constancy — for I 
might be friend and sister, counsellor and comforter. 
And I might give myself more thoroughly to study, 
even settle down to regular literary life ; for in a 
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humble way I have tried my pen, you know, my diary, 
and you know, so far as it went, it was quite successful. 
While I thought, the grey dawn stole in, and I heard 
the birds beginning their morning songs, and very 
soon there was a ray of rosy light across the chamber. 
I looked at Elizabeth, lying in her sweet and placid 
sleep ; how indescribably lovely she was, with her 
perfect features settled in that calm repose : her ruby 
lips half parted, and her cheeks pink flushed, like a 
slumbering child's. My beautiful Elizabeth ! Cyril's 
own Elizabeth ! 

At last I slept myself, and dreamed that I was 
wandering in some distant country — a, land of vines, 
and olives, and purple hills, and violet skies, with 
Cyril by my side, and I knew that he loved me, — and 
all that came before was a dream. And then we stood 
together beneath the "high embowed roof" of the 
cathedral at Southchester, and we were listening 
to the service chanted in the choir. But it was not 
the English form of prayer the choristers were inton- 
ing : it was a solemn montonous mass for the dead, 
such as I often heard abroad, followed by a sad wail- 
ing miserere, that I once listened to with thrilled 
heart, in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. And the great 
western door opened, and a bridal procession, in 
mediaeval costume, came up the nave, and Cyril was 
the bridegroom, and I the bride, and we stood together 
at the altar, where tall tapers were alight, and a very 
old priest was still mumbling the litany for the de- 
parted ! And my hand was in Cyril's, and the holy 
words were trembling on our lips, when Elizabeth 
came up the aisle, a proud, yet pitying smile curving 
her lips, and irradiating the wonderful beauty of her 
countenance. And she stepped between us, and Cyril 
clasped Aer hand, with that clasp that deathless love 
only knows, and claimed her as his own. And the 
ceremony was concluded, and Elizabeth, with the 
bridal crown upon her head, and her snowy robes 
floating like a cloud about her, took the bridegroom's 
arm, and left the cathedral ; and I was alone in the great 
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silent, shadowy church. The solitude was awful, and, 
I tried to rush away, but all the doors were fastened : 
and I heard low sounds sweeping up the nave, whisper- 
ing round the tall cluster-pillars, and dying as they 
reached the dark choir-screen : strange unearthly mur- 
murs, and I fancied that the sleepers in their cold 
graves were chanting again the mass, in which, long 
centuries ago, they had been wont to join. And with 
a terror I could not define, I looked wildly around for 
means of escape, —and awoke. 

And lo ! the sun was pouring his brightest beams 
through the half-shuttered window ; it was a blithe 
April morning, and the ghostly music of my dream 
came from Janet's harp, which some unskilled hand was 
touching in the room below ; and Elizabeth opened 
her lovely eyes, and woke up, all fresh and radiant, 
from her peaceful rest. The breakfast party was a 
very merry one, only Cyril looked tired, and ill at ease. 
I had Vivian Gower for my companion — ^how I do 
dislike that man ! — but people call him " fascinating." 
Well, he is very handsome and aristocratic ; and when 
he chooses, he can talk most brilliantly : he seems to 
know everything, and to be equal to any emergency ; 
and he is rich, and it is reported generous ; neverthe- 
less, I think Mrs. Denham was quite right when she 
called him " a son of Belial," though she might have 
been more courteous. 

After breakfast, there was a general move to the 
garden and the conservatories, which are so beautiful 
at Forest Range : I did not see either Cyril or Eliza- 
beth again till luncheon-time, and then I knew that 
Cyril had spoken explicitly, and that all was right 
between the pair themselves. Mrs. Erskine, I think, 
pretty well divined what was going forward, for there 
was triumph in her voice, and full contentment in her 
smile. I wondered very much what Lady Ashbumer 
would think about it all ! 

Late that night I knew ; for Lady Ashbumer sent 
for me to her dressing-room, and there I found her in 
terrible distress, and Elizabeth drowned in tears. 
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Elizabeth had sobbed out that I knew all about it, and 
her mother wished to question me. Cyril had spoken, 
I was informed, both to Elizabeth and to Sir John — 
to the former in the first place, and had been kindly 
but decidedly rejected by the latter. Sir John was 
perfectly amazed : Cyril had been playing with and 
petting Elizabeth ever since she wore long clothes, 
and that he would ever regard her with other than 
brotherly affection, had never once occurred to him. 

Lady Ashburner turned at once to me : — " My dear, 
you knew of this, and you did not tell me ! *' 

There was as much reproach on that kind counte- 
nance as it could wear : happily I did not feel very 
guilty. 

" I only knew last night," I said, deprecatingly ; 
" Mr Denham made me his confidant ; and he told 
me that to-day he should speak to Sir John Ash- 
burner : surely it was no duty of mine to interfere ? " 

" No, no ! only trouble has made me a little unjust, 
for I am sadly troubled, my dear." 

" Why, may I ask ? " 

" Agnes, my dear, you must perceive that a mar- 
riage between Cyril and Elizabeth is utterly out of the 
question : there is everything against it." 

"You refer to the smallness of his income — ^his 
failing fortunes ? " 

" No ! if Cyril were otherwise than he is, that would 
be no obstacle : bat dearly as I love Cyril, I cannot 
receive him as my daughter's suitor. Surely you 
must have discovered his want of fixed endeavour ; 
the utter absence of energetic perseverance in his cha- 
racter ; his aimlessness, his dreaminess, his drowsy 
acquiescence in the evils that surround him. He 
knows that ruin is gradually encompassing his mother 
and himself, and he makes no effort to bring about a 
happier state of things." 

" How could he, Lady Ashburner.? You told me 
yourself that Mrs. Denham holds everything in her 
own hands. Cyril only acts under her supervision." 

" My dear, Cyril is old enough to act for himself : 
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he is nearly twenty-four: he ought either to insist 
upon taking matters responsibly upon himself, or to 
leave his mother to the sole management, and find 
work of his own to do — and do it perseveringly/' 

" What work could he find ? " 

" Any kind of work upon which he could ask God's 
blessing ! I have urged him again and again to strike 
out some path, whereby he may escape the poverty 
that like a strong armed man is coming on him. 
Post after post has been offered him, but to all some 
exception has been taken. Sir John has ceased to 
use his interest on Cyril's behalf, knowing that he only 
strives in vain : Cyril is not to be roused." 

"You would not infer that he is idle ?'* 

" Something rather like it, I am afraid : certainly 
he is foolishly fastidious. Agnes, I would sooner see 
him working at some handicraft trade, than I would 
see him wasting all his days in dreaming, and lament- 
ing his inaction, and forming plans, most perfect in 
themselves, which yet he never strives to carry into 
action. Oh ! the books he has meant to write, since 
he was a boy ; the poems just sketched out — epics, 
lyrics, and idylls ! I really believe that if he had 
worked, instead of dreaming ceaselessly, he might 
have attained no small measure of literary success : 
he has it in him, I am convinced. Many an author 
never writes his books, because he cannot, or will not, 
apply himself to the necessary drudgery : many a 
brilliant thought remains a thought, for the want of a 
little steady toil and quiet industry ! Many a genius 
conceives an epic, which he lacks the energy to write. 
And many an one, whose gifts are small, whose talents 
are circumscribed, and whose spark of genius is so 
faint that it cannot be perceived by indiscriminating 
eyes, fans that tiny gleam into a glow, and then into 
a shining flame, by strenuous cultivation of the powers 
God has given him." 

" But now, I think, Mr. Denham will exert himself 
effectually : he has an object : he said as much last 
night." 
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Lady Ashbumer shook her head. "I hope he 
may; but I cannot trust him with my daughter's 
happiness. Her character, too, much resembles his : 
if Cyril had fallen in love with you, and you could 
have accepted him, I should have rejoiced ; because I 
think, — indeed I am sure, — your nature comprehends 
the very elements which his nature lacks. You have 
vigour of purpose, strength of mind ; if you chose to 
become a poor man's wife, you would not suffer ; and 
very poor I think you would not be !" 

"No, indeed! I would work. I sometimes think 
it would be better for us all if we were obliged to 
labour." 

"In one sense we are obliged to labour : we may 
not be compelled to toil for daily bread, but work 
there is for each and all : God does not love the idlers 
in His vineyard. However, we will not talk any 
longer. Papa has decidedly refused to sanction the 
rash engagement into which his daughter entered so 
unadvisedly this morning; and I would hold out, 
even if Sir John could be prevailed upon." 

"Mamma, Mamma!" sobbed Miss Ashburner, 
" you are most unkind, most cruel : I am sure you 
cannot care for me." 

"My child, it is because I do care for you most 
tenderly, that I speak so. I blame myself exceed- 
ingly, and Papa blames himself too, that we have 
permitted so much close intimacy between you. But 
because you have ever been as brother and sister, be- 
cause there has been constant and unrestrained inter- 
course, we thought you would both be contented with 
such relationships, nor seek to alter them. We have 
been very wrong — very unwise: my affection for 
Cyril, my regard for his family, have made me unjust 
to my own child ; and now I reap the fruits of my 
imprudence, for I cannot see you suffer, my child, and 
not suffer with you. Now, do not cry any longer in 
that hopeless way ; you are a mere child, Elizabeth : 
it is absurd to think of your marrying any one." 

" I don't want to be married. Mamma ; I only want 
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to be engaged with your sanction and Papa's. And 
I tell you it is of no use your opposing us so strenu- 
ously, because we shall love each other just the same, 
and be faithful always, even if we cannot openly be 
betrothed." 

" Does my daughter mean that she would do any- 
thing undutiful and clandestine? I scarcely think 
Cyril, with all his faults, would urge that ; — ^he is 
strictly honourable." 

'^ I am glad you grant so much. Mamma !" 

'* My dear ! you mistake me : I am not doing Cyril 
any injustice. I have full confidence in his principles, 
or he had never been here as one of our own house- 
hold, as he has been so long. I acknowledge, too, 
the sweetness of his disposition, his purity of mind 
and life, and many very lovely traits which I need 
not specify. Take a one-sided view of CyriPs cha- 
racter, and it is eminently beautiful ; but look at it 
in all its bearings, and we, who are not in love with 
him, though we may love him very dearly, must con- 
fess that it is eminently faulty." 

" Well, Mamma, I suppose I must submit ; but you 
will not banish Cyril ?'* 

" I am afraid it would not do for him to be coming 
here constantly,, as he has done for so many years. 
For the present, I think, we cannot receive him : he 
feels himself that it must be so !" 

Elizabeth replied only by a passionate burst of 
weeping : it was more the lamentation of a thwarted 
child, it seemed to me, than the dignified grief of a 
woman, separated from him she loves. Presently she 
went away to bed, for it was getting very late, and 
Lady Ashburner and I had some further conversation. 

"It would never do," she said, as I wished her 
good-night ; " neither Cyril nor Elizabeth would be 
rendered permanently happy by such an union. He 
wants a wife who can strengthen him, and lead him 
from the mere romance of life to its actual realities ; 
she requires a husband who will be her guide, her pru- 
dent friend, — in some sort, Aer master ^ though a loving 
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one ! Two or three years will probably remedy many 
defects in my daughter's character ; it is out of the 
question her forming now an engagement, which a 
very little more experience would teach her to decline. 
But I am keeping you up, and you look tired to death 
with last night's dissipation. O Agnes ! I am glad 
I do not live in the great world : I could not bear it." 
The next day — yesterday, the Erskines went away : 
Mrs. Erskine very cold and haughty, and poor Mr. 
Erskine trying, but most unsuccessfully, to enact the 
rdle of outraged friend, which his arbitrary lady had 
imposed. On the same day, came also the great 
ricketty carriage from Monkswood, and Mrs. Den- 
ham, with her sermons, her knitting, and Sally 
Hawkes, went back to St. Croix. Mrs. Denham 
looked sterner and grimmer than ever, and when I 
saw Sally get into the carriage after her patroness, I 
involuntarily thought of condemned criminals and 
the prison-van. Cyril preferred going home by rail : 
I do not wonder ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE doctor's prescription. 

But Forest Range, though restored once more to its 
ordinary quiet routine by the departure of all its 
visitors, did not by any means regain its former 
peace and placid cheerfulness. Elizabeth became 
seriously unwell : she suffered from severe headaches, 
and had hysterical attacks, which kept her up-stairs. 
Then she took a violent cold, and was ordered to stay 
in bed, and when the influenza and bronchial sym- 
ptoms succumbed to prompt treatment and good 
nursing, it was supposed that she would rapidly re- 
cover. But instead of gaining strength, she drooped 
daily : she refused to get up and lie on the sofa in 
her mother's dressing-room : her appetite entirely 
failed, and not all the dainty little tit-bits that the 
housekeeper sent up could tempt her to a meal. She 
would not converse, she would not listen to reading : 
she wanted to be alone, she said, and her only com- 
fort seemed to be in lying undisturbed in a darkened 
chamber, her face buried in the pillows, and the door 
shut upon any one who wished to make her speak. 
Cyril's name was neVer mentioned now : whether this 
was a wise procedure, I am sure I cannot tell ; for we 
all thought the more, that we kept such rigid silence. 
Even the servants seemed intuitively to understand 
the merits of the case, for they never referred to Mr. 
Denham, or to Mr. Denham^s room, according to 
long-established usage. 

Lady Ashburner was in deep distress, for Elizabeth 
repulsed her visibly. She would always be sleepy, or 
just dropping asleep, when her mother came to sit in 
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her room ; she took all her caresses gently, but very 
coldly, and seemed so perfectly indifferent to every- 
thing in the world, that it was impossible to interest 
her for a moment. Sir John himself determined to 
rouse her, if it were possible : so one day, after din- 
ner, he walked up to his daughter's room, and an- 
nounced his intention of sitting with her for an hour. 
"And I want a little talk with you, my dear," was 
his concluding remark, as he settled himself comfort- 
ably near the bed-side. 

"I cannot talk, Papa!" 

"Why not, my dear .?" 

" I am too unwell, and I have no spirits." 

Sir John arose, and drew Elizabeth's face towards 
him : his kind but penetrative gaze v/as fixed upon 
her. " Elizabeth ! does it hurt you to talk ?" 

Now Elizabeth was always strictly truthful, so very 
reluctantly she was compelled to answer, " No, Papa ; 
only I feel wear>', and I do not wish it." 

" Wishes, my dear, cannot always be consulted ; 
and as to your feeling weary, I do not wonder at it. 
You will never get strength by lying here, eschewing 
the daylight, and making us all miserable. You will 
never regain your appetite till you breathe another 
air, and to-morrow, if you still feel too weak to walk, 
I shall have you partially dressed, and carry you my- 
self into mamma's dressing-room. It is many a year, 
Lizzie, since I had you in my arms, but it will be quite 
a treat to feel you are a little girl again. I could 
almost wish you had never grown into a woman." 

Miss Ashburner was silent : she only flung her 
hands wearily about on the counterpane, while a few 
tears rolled down her pale cheeks, which just then 
were not flushed with fever. Sir John tenderly im- 
prisoned one of the little hands, that were already 
growing thin, and of ivory whiteness, and said gravely 
but very lovingly, " My darling, what is it t Why are 
you grieving your heart out thus } tell me, dear, all 
all about it !" 

With one of her passionate bursts of grief Elizabeth 
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sobbed out, " You know, Papa, you know : it is cruel 
to ask me.'* 

" Am I cruel to my child ? I think not If any 
sacrifice on her father's part could ensure her happi- 
ness it should be made : if any suffering of his would 
bring her real peace and consolation, it should be 
cheerfully endured. Is it because we cannot give you 
to Cyril Denham that you are grieving so terribly ?" 

" You have blighted all my life. Papa, and Cyril's 
too." 

" I hope not, Elizabeth. Lives are not easily 
blighted at seventeen, my love : it is astonishing how, 
through God's mercy, we live down the sorrows of our 
youth, — ^ay, and of riper years ! Come, my dear, let 
me settle your pillows. I want you to sit up, and 
talk the matter over with me for a little while. Now 
then, my dear, to begin very prosaically, but very 
practically, supposing I permit you and Cyril to marry, 
what do you intend to live upon .?" 

" I never thought about it, Papa : I have always 
lived somehow, and I suppose I always shall. Cyril 
has some money, has he not ?" 

"Very little, Elizabeth ; and that little is not secure. 
Mrs. Denham, contrary to my advice, in spite of my 
entreaties, has invested the remnant of her fortunes 
in what seems to me the wildest, maddest speculations. • 
She has been receiving very handsome interest, and 
she tells me how glad she is she trusted to her own 
unassisted judgment, ignoring mine : moreover, what 
she draws now, is nothing to the golden harvest she 
expects to reap henceforth." 

" Who told her of these companies, Papa ?* 

" I am sorr}'' to say, her son-in-law, John Erskine. 
He told her, and advised her in perfect good faith, for 
the great part of his own money is in these mining- 
shares. Whenever the blow reaches Mrs. Denham, 
John Erskine will go down also." 

" Will the blow reach Mrs. Denham } — is it certain ?" 

"Most certain, I am afraid. I know upon very 
good authority that the whole affair is upon the eve 
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of collapse. I have warned Mrs. Denham and John 
Erskine : they will not see the danger ; indeed, it is 
now too late, I fear, for extrication." 

" There is Monkswood !" 

" That must go : the entail was cut off long since 
before Edward Denham's second marriage — I almost 
think in his father's life-time, but I am not sure. I 
only know that when my poor sister became his wife, 
in opposition to her own family, we none of us ever 
imagined that she wedded the heir of Monkswood." 

"But Edward relinquished his birthright, and so 
also did Augustine and Gregory : Cyril is the heir of 
Monkswood." 

" An heirship so little worth having, that but for the 
desertion of his mother, I should long ago have urged 
him to follow the example of his brothers, and act as 
if there were no Monkswood in the world. As it is, 
I have implored him several times to mark out his 
own path in life. He will no more succeed to Monks- 
wood, than you to Queen Victoria's crown." 

" Only I am not a princess, and Cyril is his father's 
son." 

" There is so much distinction, I grant you, dear : 
my illustration was a faulty one, for whereas the 
wildest dream of castle-building could never picture 
you upon the British throne, from simple lack of right, 
Cyril may some day, if he pleases, be master of 
Monkswood again. Elizabeth ! if that grand old 
house were mine, and those old lands, that were the 
Denhams when the Domesday Book was written, I 
would toil day and night, I would give myself no 
rest, till I redeemed to the full, and restored to some- 
thing of its ancient grandeur, the inheritance of my 
fathers ! But Cyril Denham, unless he alter speedily, 
will never do this. Can you wonder that I refuse my 
daughter to a man whose fortunes are just sinking in- 
to emptiness — to a man who neither inherits anything, 
nor possesses the requisite qualifications for building 
up that which might in time replace the fallen edifice 
of his ancestral fortunes ?" 
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Papa, you are rich ; and I am your only child ." 
I am not startlingly rich, Elizabeth, for my station 
in society ; and you know that Forest Range and the 
baronetcy go, after my death, to our kinsman, Percival 
Ashburner. You will have, my dear, a very comfort- 
able fortune — much more than your mother had when 
I married her : but you will not be a bait for mere 
money-hunters." 

" But Cyril and I do not care for riches. What is 
money.?" 

"A great deal, my dear, in spite of all that cynics 
say to the contrary. You have never known the sor- 
rows of ' little coin, much care :' your life, my pet, has 
been like a fairy-tale ; you have only had hitherto to 
wish and have." 

" Then, dear Papa, let me wish and have now ! 
Let Cyril and me have enough to live in some little 
cottage. We should not want much ; a hundred a 
year, or so, would do very well. We shall not care 
about society. We will have a good piano, and plenty 
of books, and a pretty garden, and the least little bit 
of a greenhouse, just for flowers in winter-time, and a 
dear skye-terrier ; and I suppose we might have a 
little basket carriage, and some quiet dumpling of a 
pony, to take us through the lanes." 

"And how many servants should you think of 
keeping.?" 

" Oh, scarcely any, of course : just a cook to get our 
meals, and a housemaid to clean the rooms, and a boy 
who could work in the garden, and take care of the 
pony, and wait at table, as a sort of page." 

" You seem, my dear, to have been studying * love 
in a cottage' pretty closely : but I assure you that two 
hundred a year would be insufficient for the very 
manage you propose. How much do you spend in 
gloves alone, Elizabeth .?" 

" Oh ! I would give up gloves." 

"That would be injudicious, and scarcely civilised." 

" I mean I would give up wearing so many : I would 
only buy dark gloves, and have them cleaned." 
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" You must also give up wearing French boots and 
Honiton lace ; and Cyril must renounce Moselle, and 
Sauteme, and unlimited Rondoletia : he also must 
begin to study the clothes-philosophy, on the most 
economic principles !" 

" But you will consent, Papa ? Dear, dear Papa ! 
you never refused me anything : and this is the only 
thing that I have ever asked with all my heart. I 
shall die, if you separate me from Cyril." 

" My dear, that is scarcely a maidenly speech ! 
And, Elizabeth, you have asked me many things, of 
smaller import, with an equal earnestness. You have 
wept many a time for favours, little valued when 
received ; possession of any object, however coveted, 
has always been succeeded by satiation and neglect. 
How do I know that you might not in a year's time 
reproach me for giving you to Cyril ? " 

" O Papa, as if it were possible ! " 

" It is possible, my daughter. You are the child of 
impulse : what you dote upon to-day, you care little 
for to-morrow : from your first doll to the new fernery, 
this has always been the case ! Now, husbands are not 
toys to be picked up, admired, and tossed away ; nor 
are they household pets, to be caressed one month, 
and then discarded. Marriage is so solemn a thing, 
Elizabeth ; it is to be entered upon gravely and 
thoughtfully, under God's guidance ; it is to be con- 
tracted with His blessing ; it is not to be rushed into 
at the first promptings of an untried, undisciplined 
heart." 

" Papa, you would have thought it very hard, if you 
had not been allowed to marry Mamma." 

" Perhaps I did ; for I had to wait some years for 
your mother : but I loved her, and I could be patient : 
I was content to wait God's will, feeling sure that in 
this, as in every other exigency. He would order the 
course of circumstances. My greatest fear about you 
is, that you do not know yourself I do not believe 
that what you feel is really love — the pure, and stead- 
fast, and beautiful love of womanhood. Nay ! hear 
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me out : this is a mere girlish fancy, a wild, unreason- 
ing passion ; and passion never lives a lifetime ! Trust 
me, Elizabeth, your true happiness will be to submit 
yourself to your parents : they are your best friends ; 
they will not keep back anything that can do you 
good : can you not rely on their judgment? has not 
the experience of many years taught them what life 
really is ? can you not cheerfully dismiss the whole 
matter for a while, and wait, and see what a few years 
will bring forth ? '' 

" If you would give me any positive promise, Papa, 
that some day you would consent ; and if Cyril would 
come back." 

" I cannot pledge myself, dear : your mother, on 
whose wisdom I implicitly rely, sees insuperable objec- 
tions to this engagement : indeed, we all think you 
far too much of a child to be engaged at all. Your 
education is by no means finished; your views of life are 
romantic in the extreme : you want stability, patience, 
firmness — a hundred things, which we trust a quiet 
and wise home-training will impart. No ! my dear, I 
cannot promise anything." 

And that was the end of the conversation; and 
next day Elizabeth was arrayed in a snowy lace- 
trimmed wrapping-gown, and carried in her father's 
arms to her mother's dressing-room. And there she 
had all the petting that all the house could give her : 
the gardener sent up rare flowers ; the housekeeper 
wearied herself in devising new dainties suited to an 
invalid ; Sir John promised her a new low carriage, 
and a pair of long-tailed cream-coloured ponies, real 
" clippers," for which she had begun to pine just before 
Cyril's declaration. And they were to be her very 
own, and at her sole disposal ! Her mother talked to 
her about the Isle of Wight, whither they were going 
as soon as she was strong enough ; and Elizabeth had 
been longing all through the winter months for Ventnor 
and Freshwater. And Agnes Craven and I ransacked 
the Southam and Southchester libraries, and consulted 
Mudies list, in search of books that she might like to 
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read or listen to. All in vain ; Elizabeth was not to 
be bribed, or persuaded into cheerfulness. She did 
not want the long-tailed ponies now, indeed she did 
not suppose she should ever drive out any more. All 
Mrs. Roberts* delicate achievements were slightly- 
tasted, or sent away untouched ; and she no longer 
wished to go to Ventnor. As for the books, which 
we selected with such exceeding care and pains, they 
lay unopened on the sofa-table, or were only glanced 
into to be thrown aside. 

Meanwhile, she grew rapidly weaker, and her father, 
as he carried her at noon and at night between her 
chamber and the dressing-room, felt her continually 
grow lighter in his arms, till his loving heart misgave 
him, and he was ready to send for Cyril and the 
Rector of Ashchurch, and a special licence, and have 
the wedding on the spot ! He would have done 
something very rash more than once, had not Lady 
Ashburner . implored him to pause, ere he acted 
irremediably against his own convictions. But Eliza- 
beth still drooped and drooped : her complexion began 
to assume that beautiful transparency which so often 
accompanies the most insidious of maladies ; her hands 
became painfully diaphanous ; and the cough, which 
had resulted from her influenza, increased in frequency, 
though it lost something of its force. 

There came a day at last, when little Mr. Goldfinch, 
our family doctor, positively declared that he could 
take the responsibility of Miss Ashbumer*s illness 
no longer. She baffled him entirely ; and he began 
to fear that he neither did, nor could, understand her 
case. More alarming symptoms were daily setting 
in ; he would like to consult with Dr. Alickson, of 
Southam. 

• He might have consulted with every physician in 
the United Kingdom, had he thought it necessary, 
and he might have summoned the chief talent of 
continental capitals, had he made such propositions. 
But Dr. Alickson would satisfy him quite : he was a 
most celebrated provincial physician, and his prescrip- 
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tions were eminently successful : he would decide at 
once the real nature of Miss Ashburner's malady. 
And so Dr. Alickson arrived, and spent an hour with 
his patient, to whom he spoke cheeringly and kindly, 
and then he lunched with Sir John and Lady Ash- 
burner in solemn conclave, and told them that the 
young lady was indeed in a most precarious state ; 
consumption, though not actually set in, was threat- 
ened ;. and he hinted something about a mind ill at 
ease, and the difficulty of prescribing for such an 
invalid. "If indeed, I am correct," concluded the 
doctor, sententiously, " the best medicine the young 
lady can take, will be a dose of her own way ! " 

The anxious parents told him something of the 
truth, and he shook his head, and condoled with them 
most heartily ; but still persisted that no care of his 
would avail while the mind remained diseased. " You 
see," he continued, " it would be better to have a 
daughter badly married than no daughter at all, and 
if you lost her you would never cease to reproach 
yourselves." 

Indubitably true ! and both father and mother felt 
they must give way. After all, they had only them- 
selves to blame for so implicitly putting faith in the 
brother and sister theory of young folks, brought up 
very much together. And then, as Dr. Alickson, who 
had himself brought up a family, and given several 
daughters in marriage, observed — " It is after all only 
an engagement you are called upon to sanction. Your 
daughter is only seventeen, you say — seventeen last 
Christmas : stipulate for four years' engagement 
Twenty-one is quite time enough for matrimony : I 
never let my girls go to the altar till they were of age. 
The probability is that the attachment, if it be not a 
very deep one, may wear itself out, and matters will 
arrange themselves. Miss Ashburner is of very 
impulsive temperament ; the young man I do not 
know, but you say he too much resembles her in 
character : now I think it very likely that if these 
young people are permitted to have their own way, 
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Miss Ashburner will speedily recover : they will be 
ridiculously enamoured for a while, and then they will 
calm down, and probably cease to desire the com- 
pletion of their betrothal ; they will settle it for them- 
selves, and your daughter will be still at your disposal." 

" Only," said Lady Ashburner, " I do not like that 
my daughter should acquire the reputation of a jilt 
or a flirt, neither would I wish her to be pitied as a 
young lady who has had a disappointment There 
is always something objectionable in the aspect of a 
broken troth : and a promise is a sacred thing." 

" I tell you what, my lady, that is easily arranged. 
Let the young folks know that their intimacy shall 

proceed as before ! Mr. shall visit here as usual, 

and they may talk of love if they like, only — there 
must be no recognised engagetnenty no solemn plighting 
of faith till this time twelve-months ! Then, if they 
are still in the same mind, they may consider them- 
selves formally betrothed, and the fact may be an- 
nounced to all the world ; but, till then — and on this 
point I would be very strenuous — there is no actual 
engagement, and the understanding between them 
must not be patent to society : I would threaten 
pains and penalties, if the secret were disclosed be- 
yond the family circle. And that is my prescription. 
Sir John and Lady Ashburner : I will write on en regie, 
if you please, to humour my good friend Goldfinch ; 
but I do not anticipate any good result, unless you 
follow my advice." 

And Dr. Alickson, having written down certain 
mysterious characters, known only to the initiated, 
and received his fee, went away, and Lady Ashburner 
and Sir John were left alone, to consider the adoption 
of the prescription. 

Of course they did adopt it : in an hour's time the 
mother was closeted with her invalid daughter, telling 
her to grieve no more, for Cyril should come back 
again, and all things go on in the usual way : only, if 
in a year's time they were still in the same mind, they 
might be formally engaged. 

8 a 
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" The same mind, Mamma !" said Elizabeth. " Do 
you suppose we could change ? " 

"We will not discuss that point, my dear: others 
have changed before you. But you quite understand : 
and Cyril will come as our friend still, and there will 
be no actual promise. If during the year either you 
or he alter your minds, no one must be blamed : you 
are both free, and must remain so, till your constancy 
is proved ; and no one out of our own family circle 
is to know anything about it — ^that is, about the 
prospect of a decisive engagement in the April of 
next year." 

Elizabeth was quite content : if Cyril were restored 
to his old place at Forest Range, and if their future 
union only depended upon constancy ! she was quite 
happy, and could ask no more. 

" But Papa asks one thing more : Cyril must exert 
himself, and find some regular and remunerative oc- 
cupation. Whatever betide, Papa will not, cannot, 
give his only child to an idle husband ! " 

"O Mamma! Cyril is not idle: he reads im- 
mensely, and he translates, and he is always going to 
do something which will require all his time, and all 
his energies." 

" Well, now, he must be * going* no longer, but set 
to work at once." 

" You would not wish Cyril actually to work^ 
Mamma t " 

" Why not, my dear } Every man and woman, who 
is good for anything, works, and must work." 

" Papa does not work ! " 

" I beg your pardon, there are few men in any rank 
of life who work harder than your father. He is one 
of the best farmers in the country : his own lands 
alone give him ample occupation. Then he is a public 
man — a magistrate, the president of several societies, 
the patron of all our local charities, and the squire 
of the neighbourhood, to whom all the poor people, 
whether tenants or not, look for advice, and work, and 
help in many ways. My dear, I would rather see 
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a son of mine making shoes, or turning market-gar- 
dener, than see him doing nothing which could be 
reasonably accounted labour." 

"But you will not insist on Cyril making. anything 
with his hands, or keeping a shop, or dreadful ' Works,' 
like those at Southam ? " 

'* My love, do not be ridiculous. I have no wish 
to see Cyril engaged in any derogatory employment. 
There is generally, always indeed, work fitted to the 
station of life. in which it has pleased God to place us. 
Only Cyril must not be too fastidious ; and he must 
put his shoulder to the wheel, in whatever he under- 
takes ; and having chosen his occupation, he must not 
flinch, but persevere courageously and patiently." 

" I should like him to be a great author ! " 

" If you value his prosperity in life, Elizabeth, do 
not foster that idea. Cyril lacks the perseverance 
which is necessary to the smallest amount of literary 
success ; that is, after all, the real fire of authorship, 
and if it were really in him, I think he would have 
distinguished himself long ere this. He has had 
every opportunity, and rare advantages." 

" He has written some beautiful poems ; Agnes 
says they are * grand ! ' — only they want just finishing 
off, and making into a fair copy for the press. And 
he has notes on notes for that work about the cathe- 
dral ; and he read me the opening pages of an his- 
torical romance, about Southchester in the olden 
time ! " 

" All of which proves, my dear, that Cyril does not 
possess the quiet industry, and the habit of patient 
toil, which alone can lead to the fulfilment of literary 
aspiration. There is a great deal of drudgery in 
authorship, as in every other profession. However 
brilliant the result of any labour, there is, and has 
been always, the workshop-laboitTy and the sweat of 
brow, behind the scenes ! A waving field of golden 
com at harvest-time is a beautiful feature in the land- 
scape, but what has it not cost the husbandman } what 
play of muscle, and what strain of sinew, and what 
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weary hours of waiting ! A finished piece of sculpture, 
or the painting of a famous master, fills us with 
enthusiastic pleasure : we seldom think how stroke 
by stroke the sculptor chiselled out the graceful out- 
lines and the perfect loveliness of form and feature, 
or how the mighty master stood for hours before his 
easel, working patiently perhaps at one little fold 
of the drapery that seems so natural. We are not 
gods, to create strength and beauty at our will : our 
productions must be carefully wrought out — the brain 
must work, and the hand, and eye, and cultivated 
judgment must assist the brain, or all our labour fails, 
and ends in nought. Now lie down, my dear, and 
rest awhile. Papa will find Cyril some useful, honour- 
able work, be sure." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Mccormick's investment. 

Next day Miss Ashburner was wonderfully better : 
she took beef-tea at eleven o'clock, and dined with 
appetite at half-past one, on the breast of a fowl, and 
a charming little custard-pudding. She asked pound- 
cake at her tea ; and on the morrow, when Mrs. 
Roberts came up to see her, she ordered a lobster- 
patty, and perferred "still-hock" at her dinner. In 
less than a week she was in the drawing-room again ; 
and Cyril was there also, looking as if he had suffered 
somewhat in the storm that had ended so happily in 
a golden calm ; and the lovers, though not acknow- 
ledged as such, were so blissfully content in each other's 
society, that Sir John began to think he must have 
been a regular flinty-hearted, tyrannical father, to 
think of keeping them apart. 

The winter was past and gone now, and the sweet 
spring-tide was in its glory. By the meadow-trenches 
were the "fair sweet cuckoo-flowers," and shining 
indeed like fire was the "wild marsh-marigold, in 
swamps and hollows grey." From early morning to 
sunset, the lark's clear song rang out : the woods were 
lovely in their fresh green verdure, though the oak 
and ash, and other late-leaved trees, were still in bud. 
But the young larches were exquisite with their 
emerald fringes and their tender rosy blooms, and the 
palm-like foliage of the horse-chestnut grew broader 
and deeper day by day, and the sycamore began to 
weave its tresses, and hawthorn, and lilac, and 
laburnum were giving promise of gay or fragrant 
clusters, in a little while. The beautiful gardens of 
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Forest Range were rich in early flowers, and Eliza- 
beth's fernery was nearing its completion. 

As Miss Ashburner recovered, she spent a great 
deal of time out of doors — at first not going beyond 
the lawn, then strolling through the shrubberies, and 
at last venturing beyond the grounds into the village, 
and soon upon her favourite downs, and through the 
bowery lanes, which in our part of the country are 
very lovely, bright with flowers from April to October, 
and overshadowed by tall graceful trees, and some- 
times watered by clear tinkling rivulets, with pebbly 
bottoms, glaiicing in the sun, and delicate ferns grow- 
ing in profusion on the shady banks. It was a fair, 
sweet spring-tide — the fairest, I think, I ever recol- 
lect; and I was proud to think that Forest Range 
would lose little or nothing, as it lay smiling in its 
southern sunny beauty, when compared by Miss 
Craven with her glorious mountain home, in the far- 
famed "north countrie!" • 

And as Elizabeth grew strong and well again, and 
her spirits rose in proportion to her happiness, she 
seemed to grow handsomer than ever. It appeared 
to me, who had watched her all her life, that her 
loveliness was of a higher type than before her 
illness : those days of sorrow had in some sort spirit- 
ualised her nature, arid made her more serene, more 
contemplative, more dignified. I think we were all 
very happy together, and never had I seen Cyril to so 
much advantage. Much of the melancholy dreami- 
ness of his character had disappeared : he talked less 
introspectively, and was more inclined for action ; and 
he entered heart and soul into a correspondence 
carried on between Sir John and a friend of his in 
office, concerning a vacant post, which promised to be 
no sinecure, and yet would yield very fair emolument 
— the which Cyril hoped speedily to secure. 

Mrs. Denham offered no opposition : " Cyril might 
follow his own devices," she ungraciously replied, 
when Sir John called at Monkswood to tell her what 
was in agitation. " She could manage her own con- 
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cems : she had just received most splendid dividends, 
whereas, if she had trusted to Sir John, and invested 
in some old-fashioned concern as he proposed, or 
tilled the Monkswood fields with a bailiff* of his pro- 
viding, she would scarcely have received four per 
cent, for her money." Mrs. Denham, though she 
spoke irately, was, however, amiable, that is, she was 
grimly amiable ; for her heart rejoiced at the notice 
she had had of moneys to be paid into her account, 
for as yet the cash in any shape had not arrived. 
*' And Cyril might go to London if he pleased : it 
was very undutiful of him to wish to leave his 
widowed mother ; but young men were undutiful in 
these days, and had and maintained opinions of their 
own, though Cyril was no worse, if so bad, as his 
compeers ; but he agreed with her in nothing, and 
never saw things as she saw them, and was hopelessly 
carnal and irreligious, and she could get on very well 
with only Sally Hawkes to keep her company ; — 
though Sally was not what she was years back : she 
had notions of her own, and presumed to think her- 
self cleverer than her elders and her betters. And 
she listened to carnal preachers, and lost all relish for 
the sound and strong divinity on which she had been 
fed so long." 

That poor Sally should want something milder and 
sweeter as spiritual food, after the brimstone doctrines 
and narrow, sulphureous theology of her patroness's 
dimly printed sermons, was not very surprising ; but 
Sir John knew full well that it would not serve her 
interests if he said so ; although he was quite aware 
what a struggle Sally had had to establish the right 
of going at least once each Sabbath to a church in 
Southchester, where the gospel was proclaimed in all 
its simplicity and all its power. Mrs. Denham went 
nowhere herself ; " there was no church of her com- 
munion in the neighbourhood," she said; and she 
kept her Sabbath for the most part in seclusion, 
holding a sort of service of her own, to which old 
Darke was admitted, and Susan the cook, and an 
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elderly lady of sour countenance, who, ridiculously 
enough, got her living by selling sweets^ in the village 
of St. Croix. Sally had been one of the congrega- 
tion, till within the last .year, when she had become 
contumacious, or in other words, had resolved to 
secure to herself the blessings of the sanctuary, and 
the teachings of a pious, earnest Christian minister. 
Cyril had emancipated himself long ago ; hence his 
mother spoke of him as " a child of perdition." Now, 
Southchester rejoiced, as you know, in a glorious 
cathedral, in at least a dozen parish-churches and 
chapels-of-ease, — that is, taking in the immediate 
environs of the city, — in a Roman Catholic chapel 
and a convent of very old foundation, in a handsome 
Congregational church, ditto Baptist, ditto Presby- 
terian ; in a Quakers* meeting-house, in a very tiny 
and obscure Jews' synagogue, and finally in three 
chapels professing Methodism of different kinds, ou 
strongly antagonistic principles. What was wanting ? 
surely every one might be accommodated, you will 
say, from the highest Churchman, nightly pitching 
his moving tent " a day's march nearer Romel' to the 
veriest Ranter who ever made himself hoarse in 
shouting " hallelujahs." Not so. Mrs. Denham re- 
mained unaccommodated, finding none with whom 
she could comfortably worship, and so she took brevet 
orders herself, to the infinite disgust of her Puseyite 
rector, the astonishment of all nonconforming bodies, 
and the pity of the better sort of Wesleyans, who 
held an afternoon service in an extemporised little 
building in St. Croix itself. She went to hear them 
once, but returned looking very stern and solemn; 
and assured Sally that these Wesleyans were " one 
and all in Egypt, and would never reach the promised 
land ! " A prophecy which made the tender-hearted 
Sally shudder, albeit she knew quite well its utter 
fallacy. She only said — "It seems to me, ma'am, 
that all who love Christ, and trust only in Him, may 
reach the promised land, whatever be their differing 
views on minor points of doctrine." And Mrs. Den- 
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ham said she was a latitudinarian, and argued with 
her for the remainder of the evening ; but Sally was 
not to be convinced. 

Next, Sir John proceeded to speak of the expected 
union of their families, should Cyril and Elizabeth 
fulfil all the conditions required of them, during the 
ensuing year; but Mrs. Denham, although secretly 
delighted at the match, which she had been vehe- 
mently desiring ever since Elizabeth was twelve years 
old, would not express her satisfaction. She said, 
"She supposed the young people must have their way: 
Cyril never asked her consent ; he always followed 
his own course, and always would ! " etc. Altogether, 
she charged Cyril with pursuing the same line of con- 
duct as the celebrated frog, whose daring exploits 
have been recorded in song ; — the frog, 

" Who would a- wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no I *' 

Whether, as a punishment for his disregard of the 
maternal sanction, Cyril would metaphorically be 
" gobbled up by a lily-white duck," she did not say : 
but Sir John, as he wended his way back to the village 
through the gloomy lane which led from Monkswood 
to the turnpike-road, felt that he could pardon many 
of CyriFs shortcomings, as the natural fruit of his 
strange and injudicious training, and in consideration 
of the morbid, melancholy atmosphere of his boy- 
hood's home. 

All this while I noticed that Agnes Craven was 
very grave and quiet : she spent much time in her 
own room, studying, she said ; and she very seldom 
had those long and pleasant talks with Cyril, which 
previous to his engagement had so frequently re- 
curred. She looked pale, too, and we all thought, 
rather thinner; but she assured us that she was in 
perfect health, only the spring, as usual, tried her a 
little : — she would soon be quite herself, and she 
never had much colour. But in spite of what she said, 
I felt quite certain that something was wrong with 
her, and should have hinted my suspicion, had she 
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been less reserved. But respecting her inner self, she 
was entirely taciturn, and she. had a certain gentle 
dignity of manner, that repelled all reproaches to in- 
trusion. I guessed dimly at the truth however, though 
I kept my supposed discoveries to myself, not taking 
even my dear Lady Ashburner into my confidence. 

At last, Cyril received his appointment as under- 
secretary, or something of the kind, in a Government 
office. He would be above the other clerks, and 
amenable only to the great man himself — a gentleman 
well known in the political world. His salary would 
be ;^ SCO a year, and he would have the best chance of 
succeeding to the honours and more lucrative position 
of his chief, when he in course of time resigned. One 
thing pleased Sir John immensely — there would be 
plenty of work to do before the i^SOO was earned ; 
and that work was good for Cyril seemed the general 
opinion. 

I think it was on the evening of the day that this 
matter was finally settled, that a small farmer, one of 
Sir John's tenants in the village of Ashchurch, was 
waiting in the justice-room, " to have a few words 
with his honour." Sir John went to McCormick from 
the dinner-table, and found his humble friend in great 
distress of mind. McCormick, as his name betrayed, 
was a thorough Irishman, and had settled in Southam- 
shire soon after Sir John succeeded to the title. He 
had learned English farming very thoroughly, and 
was fond of carrying out Sir John's experiment^ in 
crops, drainage, etc., and he was strongly attached to 
his landlord, and manifested his attachment in his 
own fervent Hibernian fashion. Mr. Erskine knew 
him also, for McCormick had been born and brought 
up not far from the country seat of Mr. Erskine the 
elder, and the naturalised Southamshire farmer always 
expected a call from the son of his old Wicklow mas- 
ter, whenever he happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood. And according to the custom, Mr. Erskine had 
stepped in more than once, and had several long con- 
versations with his father's old retainer. 
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" Well, McCormick ! " said Sir John kindly, " what 
can I do for you ? is it about those sheep that Reeves 
is selling ? " 

" No, Sir John : an' I wish it was the craythurs of 
sheep that's troublin' me ! I've been a fine judge of 
sheep and wool, since I came to live in these forrin 
parts, thanks to all the laming that yer honour's giv 
me. It's about the bit o' money. Sir John, that Biddy's 
rich uncle in Belfast left to her, and the bit that I've 
saved up, thank the Lord and yer honour, from being 
so lucky with my crops and the beasts ! " 

" I thought you were going to buy that tempting 
bit of grazing land In Twycombe* parish, and a score 
or so of sheep, and send your son Phil to school in 
Southchester for a year, and then put into the bank 
any little overplus there might remain." 

McCormick shook his head dolefully. " Thrue 
for ye, Sir John, and ye advised me mighty sinsible- 
like ; only I wasn't just sinsible enough myself to 
take yer advice ! Givin's one thing, and takin's 
another intirely, isn't it, yer honour i Well ! I'd bin 
down to Woodward, the auctioneer at Southam, and 
found the meadows was to go by private contrack ; 
and Mr. Erskine comes in to see me and my Biddy, 
and I told him about Biddy's fine fortin and my good 
luck last year. And he told me of a plan where 
nighst all his own money was bringing in, he said, 
twinty per cent, at , least, and soon it would h^ fifty ! 
I pricks up my earjs at that, and says he — ' It'll be cent. 
per cent, afore we've done ; think of that, McCormick ! 
only you must make haste, most part of the shares 
are allotted.' So, like a fool, as I was^ I listened to 
him, and put my money in the Grand United Cordil- 
lera and Alleghany Mining Company ; and now they do 
say, yer honour, it isn't safe, and I might as well have 
gone down to Southam water, and chucked my guineas 
in the sea. Oh ! what will I do, Sir John } " 

" I really don't know, McCormick : I am very 
sorry you acted without speaking to me ; I'll inquire 
for you how matters are going with the company, 
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according to report, and if things look very ugly, you'd 
better try to sell out, even at a sacrifice ; half a loaf 
is better than none, you know ! " 

" Indeed ye'r mighty kind, Sir John, and it's an old 
fool that I am. But if the Company's all wrong, 
what'll become of Mr. Erskine, and the Monkswood 
folk, that I guess are in the self-same leaky boat ? " 

" I tremble to think, McCormick, if your fears and 
mine have any foundation. In the meantime, say 
nothing to anybody, and I will write up to my lawyer 
in town, and have the proper inquiries instituted." 

The farmer withdrew, a little relieved of his heavy 
burden ; but Sir John pondered the matter very se- 
riously, and finally he told Cyril what had passed, 
and begged him to look after the Cordillera and Alle- 
ghany Mining Company as soon as he arrived in Lon- 
don, and if possible prevail upon his mother to join 
him in selling out, if still possible, at least half the 
shares she had secured through the influence of her 
son-in-law, and Cyril declared he would make it his 
first business as soon as ever he was settled in his new 
abode. 

A fortnight after, on a glorious May evening, Cyril 
bade adieu to Forest Range, " going at last," he assured 
Miss Craven, " to be a man among men ; to carve out 
his fortunes with unflinching purpose and unwavering 
hand ! " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PENRHOE SHORE. 

Elizabeth bore Cyril's absence better than we ex- 
pected ; she betook herself to scampering over the 
downs on horseback, and she began to work an 
elaborate cAeval-screen, representing Anne Boleyn 
kneeling at the feet of Cranmer on the night before 
her execution. Whether it would ever be finished, 
was, to say the least of it, very problematical, for it 
was a piece of work worthy the perseverance of Pene- 
lope ; and perseverance was certainly not one of Miss 
Asburner's cardinal virtues ! However, she saw the 
pattern in the principal fancy and Berlin shop-window 
in Southchester, when we were making purchases in 
the High-street one brilliant June morning, soon after 
Cyril's leaving home, and she was immediately fired 
with the idea of transferring it to canvas ; nay, she 
would not only work a cAeval-screen, but several 
banner-screens, and hand-screens, and divers otto- 
mans, and two music stools ; and she would knit a 
counterpane rose-leaf pattern, and plenty of antimac- 
cassars, and tidies, and D'Oyleys, and pin-cushions, 
and things innumerable ; all to be put in hand immedi- 
ately, and expeditiously completed, and then laid up 
in lavender, ready for future housekeeping, in the 
flower-wreathed, vine-clad cottage in which she and 
Cyril would one day live ! 

So, leaving certain business with the china-man, 
who was to match some plates for us, we three, Agnes, 
Elizabeth, and myself, invaded the Berlin shop, and 
remained there for a matter of two hours, and when 
we came out there was a huge bundle of canvas, wools. 
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floss-silks, filoselle, beads, crochet-hooks, and cotton, 
knitting-pins of every size, and patterns enough to 
stock a parish, ready to be put into the carriage — for 
we had driven into Southchester, that we might take 
back our parcels with us. 

Elizabeth was in high good humour ; she was 
going to be " eminently practical ; " she said she was 
not going to waste her time any longer ; she would 
rise with the sun, and do no end of work these sum- 
mer mornings before the great bell rang, which called 
the household to prayers. She would have a good 
stock of things ready for her house by the time she 
wanted them ; she would take care of her choicest 
books ; she would buy little useful things now and 
then, such as jugs and mops, and put them by ; and 
oh ! of course. Cousin Janet and Agnes would help 
her in the fancy-work. 

Miss Craven immediately professed herself ready 
to undertake any piece of work that Elizabeth would 
confide to her. " Well, then," said Elizabeth, most 
graciously, " you shall do a banner-screen, that one 
in gold and blue and bray, the arabesque sort of 
thing ; it will be very nice for you, Agnes, to help me 
to furnish ; and you, Cousin Janet } " 

" My dear, when the right time comes, I will help 
you willingly enough ; you know you are not even 
engaged yet, and nothing is to be said about your 
marriage till you are one-and-twenty." 

" Now, Cousin Janet, I call that positively unkind ! 
You are always lecturing me for being so unpractical, 
and insouciant, and letting the morrow take thought 
for itself, which after all, is only Scripture precept ; 
and now, when I am going to work, and cogitjite 
about the future, and prepare for the life that is be- 
fore me, you check me, and throw cold water ! Yes, 
it is unkind, and not at all like you. Cousin Janet ! " 

" My dear child, I don't want to check one good im- 
pulse ; but do you not think it would have been better 
to begin gradually ? to have worked at the cheval- 
screen till it was jfinished, with perhaps a piece of 
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knitting or crochet on hand by way of change ? for 
I must tell you, that I think the pattern you have 
chosen will take the whole four years to execute." 

" Ah ! you do not know how I can work when I set 
about it. I shall use up the spare moments I have 
hitherto idled away ; I shall redeem the time. By 
the way, I wish I had bought a cookery-book at 
Prout's." 

" What for, my dear > " 

" For my own study. I think I ought to know 
something about cookery ; I read the other day in 
one of the magazines an article on * Woman's House- 
hold Duties,' a very nice article, proving that ladies 
even should know how to do everything. And it 
strikes me, that perhaps I shall not be able to keep 
so efficient a cook as ours when / am married, and 
certainly there will be no Mrs. Roberts to help me 
out ; and then I like a good table. I should not like 
to come down to cold mutton and suet-dumpling ; I 
must have souffl^Sy and meringues, and croquets, and 
some ' Trifle,' very often ; for Cyril likes such things, 
though he never gets them at Monkswood, because 
Mrs. Denham says they help to pamper the flesh." 

" There are plenty of cookery-books at home, and 
Mrs. Roberts will teach you all you wish to learn 
better than any of them." 

" I will talk to her this evening, and become her 
pupil to-morrow." 

" But how will you find time for all these occupa- 
tions i* — the cheval-screen, the cookery, your music, 
and German, and painting, and needful exercise, to 
say nothing of the claims of other people upon your 
leisure } 

" Oh, never fear ; I shall begin at once to rise early. 
If I get up at five o'clock six mornings in the week, 
instead of at eight, I shall save eighteen hours and 
add a day and a half to every week, taking twelve 
hours for a working-day ! And that will be six days 
in a lunar month, actually an additional working 
week, and thirteen additional working weeks in the 

9 
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whole twelve months, a real extra quarter of a year 
gained by getting up in time !" 

We both laughed at her enthusiasm, for between 
Elizabeth and her mother there was always mild 
guerrilla warfare on the score of her not coming down 
to prayers, but when breakfast was nearly over. 
Would the promised reformation in reality take place ? 
But Agnes encouraged her; she is an early riser 
herself, and is very fond of sitting at her open window, 
when the dew is still upon the branches, and the milk- 
maids are coming back with well-filled pails. And 
then Elizabeth resolved that she would write to Cyril, 
and advise him instantly to adopt a rule of early 
matinal studies or useful occupation. Why should 
not he get an extra quarter to his year ? and if he 
lived fifty years longer, add nearly thirteen active, 
useful years to his natural life ! Ah ! Elizabeth, you 
talked that day as if impulse and effort were identi- 
cal ; as if, strong in virtuous intent and youthful 
energy, you were going through the world like a 
queen upon a royal progress, ruling restive spirits 
with a nod, and restraining evil by a glance ! 

But arrived at home. Lady Ashburner looked with 
mingled astonishment and dismay at Elizabeth's 
packages, as they were brought into the house, and 
very naturally inquired, " My dear, what is all this } 
are you going into the retail fancy trade ? " Elizabeth 
coloured a little, but explained in her own enthusiastic 
fashion, what she was about. Her mother gravely 
answered, " I have no objection, my dear, to your 
making such preparations reasonably y but I think you 
are very premature ; and of course you have paid for 
all these things } " 

" Well — no. Mamma, you know I could not ; I had 
but two sovereigns and some silver in my purse, and 
the cheval-screen pattern alone cost 30s., so I told 
them to put it all down to you, and the shopwoman 
was quite content." 

" No doubt, for my credit is fortunately good ! 
But I am not pleased at your acting in this way ; if I 
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ordered goods of every kind in the same lavish style, 
your papa, who is not quite a millionairey would be 
in the bankruptcy court very speedily." 

" Dear Mamma, only common people are bankrupts. " 
" And uncommon people also, my dear ; I am sorry 
to say the aristocracy of this country run into debt 
more recklessly than their humbler compatriots. I 
have a great mind, Elizabeth, to make Nutters take 
half those things back again. You will never work 
them up, if you live to be a great-great-grandmother." 
" Mamma ! you would not degrade me so } " 
" I certainly shall, if you are so foolishly extravagant 
a second time. And remember one thing, though 
papa is certainly a wealthy man, and the owner of 
large unencumbered estates, you are proposing to 
yourself as the summum bonum of your existence an 
engagement and subsequent marriage with a man 
who will only have what he earns ! I will say no more 
now ; you acted on the spur of the moment, and 
naturally fell into error ; only, my dear child, this 
must not occur again ; for your own sake and for 
CyriFs, if you really are to be his wife, I cannot per- 
mit it." 

Very much crestfallen, poor Elizabeth went to her 
own room ; but immediately after dinner she called 
Agnes to help her in getting the canvas into the frame. 
With Miss Craven's assistance, this operation was soon 
successfully performed, the middle stitch found, the 
first lot of wools sorted, and Anne Boleyn's purple 
robe in course of manufacture. Agnes also took into 
her own possession the necessary materials for the 
" blue and gold and grey" banner-screen, which was 
to adorn Elizabeth's cottage drawing-room four years 
hence. 

Elizabeth worked at the purple-train till daylight 
failed her, and her mamma would not allow her to 
take another stitch that night. But she was up be- 
times in the morning, sitting at her frame when the 
clock struck five, only before eight o'clock she was 
tired of the unfortunate queen's drapery, and had begun 
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on the carved work of Cranmer^s chair. That day, 
authority paternal and maternal had to be exercised 
to make her take her customary walk ; and Mrs. 
Roberts was not consulted about souffi^s^ or meringues. 
Next day Elizabeth's canvas presented an unique 
appearance ; a piece of every part of the pattern was 
begun, that she might, as she said, avoid the monotony 
of too much of anything. Long, long afterwards, I 
found that very piece of work : Anne Boleyn minus 
eyes, with half a coif and a quarter of a train : Cran- 
mer without a nose, and without his proper complement 
of fingers, his scarlet robe and embroidered apron ap- 
parently in shreds or strips ; the upholstery of the 
apartment in a most unfinished state, and the wall 
itself most shockingly dilapidated. In a week half a 
dozen things were commenced, a hand-screen, an urn- 
stand, a bed quilt, and a bead-wrought purse for Cyril's 
own immediate use. 

It was surprising how all these varied amusements 
consoled Miss Ashburner, for we were half afraid of a 
repetition of the melancholy abandonment which in 
the spring had placed her life in danger. Agnes 
finished her banner-screen, and began an ottoman. 
Still very quiet and reserved, and uniformly grave, 
she seemed to find no small pleasure in helping Eliza- 
beth with these preparations, which I could not help 
thinking would never be required. She was certainly 
very fond of Elizabeth, treating her with tenderness 
and great consideration, yet always — so it appeared to 
me — striving to render her more stable, more steadfast, 
more reliable. 

Thus the lovely summer wore away, till Sir John 
took us all into Cornwall, and there we spent six weeks 
very happily on the shores of the broad Atlantic 
Ocean, visiting every place of interest, going out to 
the Scilly Isles, and crossing over more than once to 
the Channel Islands ; and Cyril came down to us 
while we were enjoying ourselves at a retired little 
village on the coast, where it is grandest and most 
beautiful, and stayed with us for a week. 
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How well I remember the night before he left Pen- 
rhoe for London ; we, the juniors, were all scrambling 
about the rocky shore, and the sun was sinking in one 
vast sheet of ruddy molten gold. All around were 
the craggy rocks, huge towering cliffs, and mighty 
pinnacles of spray-beaten fretted stone ; the great sea 
thundered at our feet, now boiling furiously over some 
hidden reef, now gliding calmly into some little land- 
locked bay ; now rippling in long lines of flashing light, 
now giving back the purple azure of the stainless even- 
ing sky ; and overhead the wild white sea-birds swept 
in airy circles, and their plaintive cries aroused the 
echoes of the wave-worn caves. 

" This time to-morrow night," said Cyril, " I shall 
look upon another tide than this — the great tide of 
human life, that breaks and roars, and ebbs and flows 
in the busy streets of London ! " 

" I should love to breast that tide if I were a man ! " 
said Agnes, looking thoughtfully across the shining, 
tossing waters. "I sometimes think I should like to 
have to fight my own way in the world." 

" Not a wise wish for a woman ! " I remarked. 

" Not a wise wish for any one ! " said Cyril : " it 
sounds very fine, when we talk of carving a way to 
fame, and winning for ourselves a place in the great 
arena of the world, and ^Excelsior' is a favourite song. 
But when it comes to daily toil, unvarying monotony, 
urging on the tired energies and flagging interests, 
carrying excelsior into daily, hourly practice, and getting 
many a fall and thrust and jostle on the weary upward 
way, one finds that the task is more prosaic than it 
seemed to be when viewed in bright perspective, 
through the golden haze of hope, and the illusions of 
one's youthful fancy." 

" Poor Cyril ! I dare say it is a wretched life to go 
morning after morning to those stupid offices in Parlia- 
ment Street," said Elizabeth, putting her hand on his, 
" and then to go home at night to a boarding house ! 
London must be a dreary place to live in under such 
circumstances, though I fancy I should like it well 
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enough in the season ! Well, perhaps it will not last 
long." 

There was a significance in Miss Ashburner's tone 
and glance, that told she referred to something which 
had been under discussion between themselves pre- 
viously. My heart misgave me, that this sort of sym- 
pathy was very bad for Cyril, and Miss Craven felt 
this more intensely than myself. I could see it in 
her face ; an expression of dismay, almost of anguish, 
flitted across her features as she listened. While I 
wondered at her emgtion, and recalled for an instant 
those suspicions which had for some time passed en- 
tirely from my mind, she spoke : " Nay, Elizabeth ! 
but that is not the way to spur to nobler deeds your 
own true knight ! Tell him rather to set forth with 
fresh vigour and new strength, to fight against the 
foes that gather round him, like the chevaliers of old, 
having for his battle cry — ' For the love of God and 
of my own true ladye ! ' " 

" If there were anything worth striving for, I might," 
said Elizabeth, discontentedly. " I can understand 
the maidens and the dames of early days sending 
forth their warriors and paladins with words of high 
heroic cheer! I could have bound my colours on 
Cyril's arm, and not have shed a tear, were he going 
forth to fight in the crusade ! I can understand women 
going with their husbands disguised as pages, and 
receiving for those they loved the death- wound, with a 
deep and holy joy. I can understand Clotilde of 
Provence searching by night on the bloody battle-field 
to find her lord among the slain, when the recreant 
vassal said his leader's plume was seen upon the 
flight. I can understand Alcestis dying for Admetus. 
I can understand a thousand old heroic tales of those 
far distant times ; but I cannot understand urging on 
friend or lover in the ignoble race of money-getting ! 
It is all very well for men of business, born and bred, 
for sons of shopkeepers, and merchants, and manufac- 
turers to toil early, and late take rest, in pursuit of 
vulgar pelf ! but for Cyril — the heir of Monkswood ! " 
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" O Elizabeth, take care ! " burst from my eager 
lips. " Cyril, do not listen to her." 

But Cyril 'was gazing in rapt admiration on the 
beautiful face upturned to his own, for he sat upon a 
slab of rock a little raised above her granite seat, and 
he was drinking in the eloquence of those lovely lips, 
and heeded not my caution, nor the sad, serious 
countenance of Agnes Craven. 

" We will trust it may not be for long ! " said Cyril, 
almost in a whisper. But I ignored the sotto voce tone, 
which implied a sort of confidence, and boldly asked — 
" Do you think, then, of abandoning your post, Cyril } 
have you anything better in prospect ? " 

" Yes — and no," he answered, hesitatingly. " Janet 
and Agnes, we are all such dear friends together that 
I may tell you what is giving me hopes of speedy 
release from this hateful drudgery of office-work. I 
have made all inquiries into the ^solvency of the 
Cordillera and Alleghany Mining Company, and I 
find that, so far from being on the eve of collapse, it 
is in a most flourishing condition, and the shares are 
still at premium, ^xiA going up ! " 

"Are you sure? Did you inquire in the proper 
quarters ? " 

" Of course I did ! I made every inquiry, and looked 
into the matter very thoroughly, — and the result is, 
as I told you, most satisfactory, most promising." 

" Sir John has persuaded Mr. Mc Cormick to sell 
out, I know, said Agnes," deprecatingly. 

" Yes ! Sir John being in the country, and used to 
the old-fashioned slow and steady pace of driving 
Madam Fortune's steeds, is naturally distrustful of the 
railroad speed with which men now-a-days rush on- 
ward to the goal. One only vegetates, living in these 
rural shades ; you must go up to town if you want to 
win the race gloriously : this is an age of progress ! " 
Of progress, yes ! " said Agnes, very gravely. 
But Cyril, do not try to outstrip the railway-pace 
and soar into the skies on wings that some one else 
has invented. Remember the fate of Icarus. I have 
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such dependence on 'Sir John's sagacity : he knows 
what life is, though his days for the most part are spent 
at Forest Range. His nature is not timorous : I have 
heard him say often, ' Nothing venture, nothing have ; ' 
but to use another aphorism, he 'looks before he 
leaps. ' " 

" My dear Miss Craven, I have looked most keenly, 
I assure you. Why, Sir John prophesied the breaking 
up of the Company last April, when my sister and 
John Erskine were with us. It was in May that poor 
McCormick came to him in such great terror, and 
actually sold off his shares, which would have been 
worth half as much again to him to-day, if he had 
retained them. And now it is the end of August, and 
the Company not only keeps its head above water, 
but is floating triumphantly on the crested waves of a 
golden flowing tide ! " 

" Then you have not taken Sir John's advice, and 
sold the shares your mother had in this Mining 
Company > " 

" Of course not ! My mother would not sell them, 
even had I wished it, and I, after one or two talks with 
the directors, could riot advise her to sell out ; on the 
contrary, I have made further purchases on my own 
account ; and Sir John will own that I was right, when 
he sees me redeeming the alienated acres of Monks- 
wood, and restoring the poor old long-neglected place 
to its pristine glories ! " 

" Cyril," said Agnes, very earnestly, — and I noticed 
that her voice shook a little, — " I implore you by the 
friendship that is between us, by your hopes of mak- 
ing a happy home for Elizabeth, as you value your 
own peace of mind, do not trust to this Eldorado 
scheme of getting rich. Oh ! be content to plod 
quietly on a few years longer, and I am sure that 
talents such as yours will be acknowledged by the 
world, and you will win your way to fame and fortune ! 
Do you know, these companies seem to me nothing 
more nor less than gambling ? " 

" Nay ! that is a hard name to give to the speculative 
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genius of the nineteenth century ! But I promise 
you, Agnes, as a brother would promise his dearest 
sister, I will not trust solely to the prospects that are 
brightening before me ; — I will stick firmly to my 
duties, and then, — if the bubble bursts, — I am just 
where I was.*' 

" Not precisely," I ventured to remark ; " I am not 
sure that shareholders are not liable in cases where the 
whole thing fails. Where are the mines } " 

" In North and South America, of course ! in Peru, 
and Quito, and Columbia, and Mexico, — and every- 
where about the Andes and the Alleghany ranges." 

" Are they tin mines like these about us, or copper 
mines } " asked Elizabeth.- 

" They are mines of all sorts ,' gold and silver mines, 
and copper too^cUidUead^. I fancy also, — I think lead 
always goes with silver. And Mr. Sparkes, the great 
man among them,- told me the other day in confidence, 
that in the course of the mining operations they had 
come upon dia^nonds and emeralds ! " 

" Almost like a story out of the * Arabian Nights,' " 
said Agnes, sadly. 

" Nay ! " inteuposed Elizabeth ; " I have read Pres- 
cott's ' Conquest of Peru/ and there you are told all 
about the gems and predous metals of the soil. Prescott 
is reliable, of course, and he tells us that gold was a 
mere drug in the ancient city of Cuzco— they made 
everything of gold, those aboriginal Peruvians — even 
the water-pipes, and reservoirs,^ and common vessels 
for domestic use ; and jewels were of no account. I 
remember reading of a golden door^ crusted over with 
emeralds and other precious stones ! " 

*' That was when the Spaniard first planted himself 
in the land," Agnes replied, " Most of the mines are 
exhausted now, I fear/* 

" No doubt," was Cyril's quick rejoinder , " but what 
is more natural than that fresh ones should be dis- 
covered } This is a colossal company, you understand. 
They must have unlimited means at their command, 
and they will pour unlimited wealth into the lap of 
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their shareholders. I have studied the thing well, — 
able geologists of known repute have given their 
opinion concerning the presence of mineral riches in 
certain spots among the mountains, and they confirm 
every statement of this Company. Several mines are 
being worked successfully already ; many more are 
discovered and only waiting for funds to commence 
the works, and explorers still go out, finding spots 
where, by certain unmistakable indications, gold and 
silver, and other rich ores, lie beneath the soil." 

Cyril talked on, till I believe Agnes and I began to 
believe in the Cordillera and Alleghany Company, 
and we all grew enthusiastic together. One might 
have thought that one had only to go out to certain 
districts of the Western World with a pickaxe and a 
spade, and dig up the precious metals, as one digs up 
potatoes in the less auriferous land of Southamshire ! 
We talked till the golden glory faded from the sea, 
and left it cold and grey, — till the ruby-coloured mists 
that floated in the west became of a leaden, spectral 
hue, and a melancholy wind came moaning across the 
desolate waste of waters. The night was closing in, 
chill and sad, for there was no moon, and suddenly, 
as is often the case on these wild, wave-beaten shores, 
heavy troops of clouds came scudding up and settling 
landwards, casting a livid gloom upon the lately 
glowing landscape. Cyril was evidently depressed as 
he walked homewards : did he think the sudden chill 
and gloom might be the type of the close that waited 
on his brilliant visions ? Whatever he thought, he 
did not recover his cheerfulness that night, and the 
next morning he left Penrhoe, and we were to see 
him no more till Christmas-tide. We lingered on a 
fortnight longer, and the last week of our sea-side 
sojourn we had Sally Hawkes for our guest ; she had 
been so seriously unwell that Mrs. Denham was really 
glad to give her change of air and scene, lest she 
should break down altogether, a consummation not at 
all improbable. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE CEDAR CHAMBER. 

It was September when we returned once more to 
dear old Forest Range,— -a beautiful mellow Septem- 
ber ; and Southamshire looked fairer than ever, in its 
rich autumnal loveliness, after the bold and rugged 
features of the Cornish scenery. We had been at 
home, I think, about a week, — not longer, certainly, 
— ^when one morning, as Agnes and I were conversing 
in the breakfast-room, we saw Mrs. Denham walking, 
or rather striding, across the lawn towards the open 
window where we sat. We both exclaimed : for it 
was still very early, — not much more than half-past 
nine, — and she must have taken the earliest train that 
stopped at St. Croix, and walked up from the Ash- 
church station. So unlike Mrs. Denham, the cold, 
the slow-pondering, and the formal mistress of that 
dreary Monkswood ! But where was Sally Hawkes, 
her inseparable shadow ? Was anything the matter ? 

was Cyril dead.'* was ? But our rapidly uttered 

cogitations were quickly suspended by Mrs. Denham 
stepping in at the window, which was French, and 
looking at us fixedly and stonily, and saying — " The 
Lord has visited me with His sore judgments: He 
has given. me over into the hand of the spoiler !" 

My first idea was that Mrs. Denham had suddenly 
gone mad ; my second, that the great bubble of the 
Cordillera and Alleghany Company had burst at last ; 
but I said, " Dear Mrs. Denham, sit down,— what is 
the matter.?" 

For she was trembling all over, and her features 
working strangely, — she, the frigidly composed, the 
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imperturbable ! " Fetch your guardian ! fetch Sir 
John ! " she cried, waving her hand as Vashti might 
have waved it, had she lost her senses. I obeyed her, 
looking to Agnes to remain with her while I left the 
room. While I was away, — and I had to seek Sir 
John in several places, and finally hunt him out from 
the uttermost parts of his own farm-lands, — Mrs. 
Denham said to Agnes, imperiously, " Give me some 
wine ! give me brandy V 

Agnes went herself and brought the decanters and 
a glass : she felt intuitively that our unexpected 
visitor did not wish to be waited on by servants. 
Mrs. Denham seldom took wine at all, — her usual 
beverage was water, — and wine and spirits before ten 
o'clock in the morning had probably never suggested 
themselves to her before. She poured out some 
brandy, slightly diluted it with water from a carafe 
that always stood on a side-table, swallowed it slowly, 
gasped several times, and seemed relieved. Then 
Agnes, ashen-pale to the very lips, ventured to en- 
quire, " O Mrs. Denham — is it Cyril } — is he ?" 

"Cyril also is smitten," replied Mrs. Denham, as 
Agnes said, with an awful intonation. But she 
gathered that her friend was still in the land of the 
living ; and then* it also flashed across her mind that 
the glistening bubble we had" talked about that even- 
ing on the Penrhoe shore had melted into air. She 
sat sorrowful and anxious, not daring to say more, 
while Mrs. Denhanv shook her head and muttered to 
herseK 

When Sir John appeared, she greeted him thus : 
" Sir John ! the children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the light ! You were right 
about those mining shares. There are no mines ! — 
there may be no Cordillera chain or Alleghany Moun- 
tains for anght I know ! I believe nothing ; I trust 
nobody : I have been deceived by lies, — I am. a ruined 
woman !" 

Sir John was not surprised, but he was very sorry, 
and there was no sign ©f triumph on his fine, frank 
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face : he never once reminded his hapless friend that 
he had warned her many times, that he had almost 
supplicated her to disconnect herself from this great 
mushroom Company, that he had prophesied long 
since the climax of the whole affair. He only begged 
her to be seated, — for she had risen excitedly at his 
entrance, her widow's bonnet, already unloosened, 
falling to the ground, and her grey hairs escaping 
wildly from her crumpled cap. " What can I do ?" he 
asked, kindly ; " tell me all about it, Mrs. Denham." 

" I have told you all ! Somebody has been over 
to Peru, or Quito, or somewhere, and it is all a cheat. 
Everybody knew it was a cheat, and was laughing at 
the poor dupes in the Old World. The news came 
over here, — it spread, — ^the people clamoured, — ^the 
offices were shut, — the managers and directors and 
the chairman had decamped, — and thousands of peo- 
ple are beggars, — Cyril and I among the number !" 

" I will go up to town — ^something may be saved 
from the wreck. Don't quite give way, Mrs. Denham." 

But Mrs. Denham did give way, as was to be 
expected at her age ; and after Sir John had taken 
his valise, and driven over to Ashchurch station, to 
catch the next up-train, she became so seriously ill 
that Lady Ashburner, in great alarm, sent for Mr. 
Goldfinch. He ordered her to bed, looked over Lady 
Ashbumer's medicine-chest, and gave her a compos- 
ing draught, and insisted on her being kept very 
quiet. 

Towards afternoon Sally Hawkes arrived. Mrs. 
Denham had made quite an elopement from her own 
house, and no one knew whither she was gone. Sally, 
who surmised what had happened, felt impelled to 
seek her at Forest Range. She knew that she would 
fly for aid and counsel to Sir John, though she had 
despised his warnings, and even mocked at his timo- 
rous policy and his lugubrious predictions, as the 
months wore on and left them unaccomplished. But 
now all that he anticipated had come to pass, and 
poor humbled Mrs. Denham was glad to throw herself 
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on the kindness and experience of her long-tried 
friend. We all offered our mite of consolation, and 
expressed our sympathy, which was sincere enough ; 
but all the response we gained was, " Miserable com- 
forters are ye all !" and she waved us from the room, 
and insisted on Sally going also, saying, "You need 
not wait upon me any longer, Sally : I shall not have 
sixpence in the world when a few pounds that are in 
the bank at Southchester are gone. I cannot keep a 
companion now ; I must go into an almshouse : you 
must get another situation ; I wish I had let you 
marry that slim grocer when he wanted you, five 
years ago !" 

Sally went away in tears, not on account of the 
allusion to her former lover, but because she thought 
that Mrs. Denham must be very near the article of 
death before she could voluntarily express her regret 
at what she had done so ruthlessly in the matter of 
her matrimonial prospects. 

And then Mrs. Denham lay moaning to herself — 
" I must go into an almshouse, or into the workhouse. 
No ! I'll go back and die at Monkswood : all the Den- 
hams have been born and have died in the Cedar 
Room ; but my sons will never die there : they will 
give up the ghost in foreign lands, and be buried in 
the stranger's grave !" And then she called Elizabeth, 
who was sitting near her : " My dear, you will not 
let this interfere with your engagement to Cyril ?" 

" It will make no difference to me, ma'am ; I ac- 
cepted him" without any thought of money : I did not 
even know of his — of your connection with this Min- 
ing Company. But you must not say, ' our engage- 
ment,' please ; we cannot be really engaged till next 
April ; though it is all the same thing, dear Mrs. 
Denham !" 

" Ah^ child ! you are young, and very fair, and you 
will be flattered : don't let them draw you away 
from my poor Cyril — my very poor Cyril now ! — ^he 
has not a halfpenny save what he earns. Be true to 
Cyril." 
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" Dear Mrs. Denham, I love Cyril for himself, not 
for what he has, or has not, of this world's wealth. 
So that he can find a tolerable income, sufficient to 
satisfy Papa, I do not care !" 

" Bless you ! bless you, Elizabeth ! I always hoped 
you would be my daughter : — you will be a better 
daughter than Lucretia ever was !" 

"Poor Lucretia!" said Elizabeth, sadly. She was 
thinking of the elegant, fashionable Mrs. Erskine, 
falling from her high estate, and coming down to com- 
parative indigence ; how poor she would be, Elizabeth 
could not guess ; but Sir John had said he was afraid 
John Erskine was deeper in the mire than any one, and 
though he, at the instigation of his wife, had made 
himself a responsible person, and was perfectly inno- 
cent of fraudulent intentions, having been elaborately 
deceived, the world would give him credit for any 
amount of guilt that the defalcations of the Company 
might warrant. 

"What will Lucretia say now V cried the poor old 
lady, fiercely. " It was she, and not her husband, who 
persuaded me, John Erskine is a kind, good-hearted 
man, but half an idiot, and would believe that the 
man in the moon was sent there for eating carrots on 
Sunday, if any one in whom he put faith told him so. 
He believed in new Golcondas — I think he thought 
that Kohinoors would become a drug in the market : 
there was nothing precious and rare that that accursed 
Cordillera Company was not going to dig up ; not 
only gold and silver, and diamonds, but rubies, and 
emeralds, and amethysts, and jasper, and malachite 
were to be had for groping in the earth a little. I 
wonder they never found pearl and coral mines. And 
now Lucretia*s fine bubble has burst, — for it was her 
bubble, as far as Monkswood was concerned. I 
shouldn't wonder if her husband isn't mobbed ; for 
the Dublin people have been taken in to a pretty 
tune, I know. Yes, they'll mob that house in Merrion 
Square, they'll burn it down, Elizabeth ; yes, they will 
certainly burn it to the ground, that splendid mansion. 
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and all its luxuries. They will ransack it first, I dare 
say ; tear to pieces all Lucretia's finery, break her 
wonderful old china, and her rare majolicas, and smash 
up her choice ceramic ware, like so many refuse tiles ; 
and they will crack her mirrors, and trample roughly 
on her Persian carpets, and defile her velvet couches 
with their filthy garments ; and all her marbles, and 
statues, and cabinets, and Palais Roy ale knick-knack- 
eries that she brought home by the ton last autumn 
will be destroyed, and she will have to get over the 
garden wall, or scramble through the fire-escape in 
the roof, or hide herself in the coal-cellar." 

And Mrs. Denham sat upright in her bed, waving 
her wrinkled hands and tossing about her grey elf- 
locks, like a new Cassandra. Her dark eyes glowed 
and scintillated, and a bright hectic-looking spot was 
on each withered cheek. It was absolutely frightful 
to watch her as she poured forth her wild predictions, 
as if she relished the very thought of their fulfilment 

Elizabeth tried in vain to calm her; she begged 
her to lie down, she offered to read to her, to sing to 
her, to do anything that would quiet her and send 
her to sleep. The composing draught, failing in its 
effects, seemed to have made her partially delirious, 
and at last Miss Ashburner rang the bell, and desired 
the maid to beg Lady Ashburner to come to her 
assistance. 

But my lady could do little with so obstinate a 
patient as Mrs. Denham. " She would not lie down," 
she avowed ; " no ! she would sit up with her eyes 
open, and stare ruin in the face !" Then she clamoured 
to be taken back to Monkswood and laid in the Cedar 
Chamber, the chamber of state, where all the young 
brides were taken when they came to the Denhams' 
ancestral home ; where all the matrons of the family 
gave birth to their children, and where, one by one, 
each scion of the race, with very few exceptions, laid 
himself or herself down to die. Over that threshold 
passed the bride in her blushing happiness, and the 
mother to endure her wonian's pangs of childbirth, 
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and the coffined corpse borne to its final resting-place 
in the grand old hospital church of St. Croix. And 
there, now, Mrs. Denham entreated to be taken ; nay, 
she would get up and dress herself, and go back by 
the next train to Monkswood ; and Sally must go 
first, go at once, and bid them get the Cedar Chamber 
ready ! " For her time was come, and she must die 
where her husband, and her husband's father, and 
mother, and sister, and countless generations of the 
Denhams had died before her ; she could not and 
would not die at Forest Range !" 

And Lady Ashburner soothed her by saying that if 
she would lie down and sleep she would see whether 
she could not be taken back to Monkswood in the 
carriage ; " Only," she added in conclusion, " we do not 
think you are going to die yet, dear Mrs. Denham, we 
hope not ; we want to nurse you carefully, — my girls 
and I, — ^we all want to nurse you till you are strong 
and well again. We do not think there is much the 
matter ; it is the shock, and you are not young, you 
know, and " 

But she was interrupted fiercely : " I tell you I am 
going to die, and I will not die here, but in the Cedar 
Chamber ! I do not want yonr nursing, I do not want 
to be strong and well again : I would rather die, — for 
all is lost!— all! all! oh! Ruin! Ruin! Ruin!" 
And she shrieked the words with passionate and 
dreadful emphasis, dwelling on the last till it became 
a shrill discordant scream. 

" There is no such thing as ruin to the Christian," 
said Lady Ashburner, emphatically. " If his worldly 
joys be shattered, his coffers emptied, and his hopes 
laid low, he still bears with him the inestimable treasure 
which is his birthright and his sure inheritance. O 
my dear Mrs. Denham, it is only for a few years at 
the farthest ; and shall we, * who have the eternal 
towers for our appointed bourne,' mourn by the way- 
side ruins } Shall we, who have incorruptible and un- 
fading treasure laid up for us in the Father's kingdom, 
dash ourselves on the ground, as it were, sorrowing 

lo 
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as they who have no steadfast hope, for the poor gold 
and silver of this dying world ? Nay, rather let us 
sit still and bear the rod ; let us be patient ; let us 
have faith." 

Mrs. Denham buried her face in her hands, and 
leaning on her knees, rocked herself to and fro. " The 
Lord has deserted me," she said, presently : " I have 
no faith, no patience. The enemy tells me that I have 
deceived myself; I am not one of the elect. No, I 
cannot be. I feel that I am not. Drearily have I 
lived, and drearily I shall die." 

" Nay ! but listen to the promises." 

"They are not for me. I am not one of God*s 
elect." 

" Come to Christ, and you will be His." 

" I came long ago — not rightly, perhaps — but I 
came, and now I know I never came sincerely." 

" Then come now, come again." And Lady Ash- 
burner went on and mildly reasoned with her unhappy 
friend, but all in vain. She would not listen to the 
holy words of comfort ; she cried out they were not 
for her ; she was not a Christian, — not one of the 
Lord's elect. And she went on rocking herself to 
and fro, and making a tow moan that went to our 
very hearts. We could only pray for her, and keep 
silent watch at her bedside. 

We took it by turns to sit up with her during the 
night, and about five o'clock, when Agnes Craven was 
at her post, she suddenly sprang out of bed, and in- 
sisted on going immediately to Monkswood. She 
was so weak that she could not support herself, but 
slipped into Agnes' arms while she was trying to drag 
on her widow's bonnet over her nightcap ; and Agnes 
easily, by the exercise of a little firmness, got her 
back into bed again. But she would not have her 
bonnet taken off, and there she sat, a ghastly spectacle, 
with her grey hairs streaming round her withered 
face, encircled with its ample frills, and the rusty 
crape falling back on the white draperies. Then she 
began to cry piteously, like a child, " Let me go ; 
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please let me go to Monkswood : I want to die there. " 

Agnes did not answer her, but she knelt down and 
prayed that comfort might be given in that hour of 
dire distress ; that God would have pity on His sorrow- 
ing creature, and soothe her griefs, and give to her the 
peace which only comes through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and Saviour. When she arose and was wiping 
away her tears, she saw the dark eyes fixed upon her 
face, as if they read her very soul. Are you one of 
the Lord's people ? " asked Mrs. Denham, solemnly ; 
and Agnes answered, ** Yes ! I know Christ, and I am 
His ; I love Him because He first loved me ; He drew 
me, and I followed Him.'* 

" How did He draw you } " 

" By a great and deep sorrow. A thick darkness 
fell upon me, for the philosophy and the mere poetical 
religionism of my girlhood proved but broken reeds, 
when in my anguish I leaned upon them. I cried for 
light ; and I looked, and lo, the Morning Star shining 
in unclouded lustre ; then the dawn, and the Sun of 
Righteousness uprising in His glory ; and my soul 
was filled with love and joy and peace, and I know that 
the love that sought me out will keep me to the end, 
and the joy no one can take from me, and the peace 
which passeth all understanding is that which the 
world knows not, and can never snatch away." 

" What was your sorrow } " asked Mrs. Denham. 

" I beg your pardon, but I cannot tell you : I have 
never told it, save to God, and if I know myself I 
never shall. But my heart was emptied of all its 
sweetness and treasure, and He filled it till it overflows 
with the sweetness and richness of His grace. My 
beautiful dreams had faded ; He gave me in their stead 
glorious realities, and bright anticipations of a fairer 
day to come : my cup of bliss was dashed to the ground, 
and the sparkling draught was spilled ; but He, my 
Lord and King, gave to me another cup, brimming 
with a costlier wine, that will cheer my heart and fill 
me with fresh courage for evermore, till I drink it new 
with my Master in the Father's kingdom." 

10 a 
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Mrs. Denham kept silence for a while, but she grew 
calmer, and at last she said, " Will you go with me to 
Monkswood, and stay with me till I go ? " 

" I will go with you, and be as your daughter till 
you are well again, or till the Lord calls you," said 
Miss Craven, " provided Lady Ashbumer consents." 

Then Mrs. Denham slept, and she slumbered on 
for many hours, till Mr. Goldfinch said she must be 
awakened to takel some nourishment She seemed 
quite collected when she opened her eyes, but very, 
very weak, and still all her cry was to be taken back 
to Monkswood. Sir John had returned, but she did 
not ask him what news he brought, and he was glad 
not to tell it, for it was of the most hopeless descrip- 
tion. Never had bubble burst more ignominiously, 
never had unscrupulous crafty men been more crafty 
or more unscrupulous, and never had the credulous 
been more completely fooled. He agreed with Mr. 
Goldfinch that Mrs. Denham had better be removed 
to Monkswood while it was practicable ; it would only 
hasten her end, and embitter her last hours to keep 
her at Forest Range. So the carriage was made 
ready, and with all tenderness and care the fallen, 
haughty mistress of Monkswood was borne to her 
own dreary but well-beloved home. And Agnes 
Craven went with her to stay till she was no more 
needed ; it would not be long, Mr. Goldfinch said. 
And they laid the once stately form on that antique 
and once splendid bed in the solemn Cedar Chamber. 
And then she seemed content, and with Sally and 
Agnes about her, wished for no one else. But as 
she grew weaker and weaker, Agnes, on her own 
responsibility, telegraphed for Cyril, and he came, 
and found her watching by his mother's dying bed. 
He was looking very ill and haggard, but all anxieties 
were centred now in her who would soon be beyond 
the reach of earthly care or sorrow. 

It was a wild night, and the equinoctial gales were 
sweeping through the quiet valley of St. Croix, and 
weird sounds like dismal moans and shrieks echoed 
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through the deserted passages of lonely Monkswood. 
Within the chamber of death a bright fire glowed, 
and a lamp burned steadily upon the table near the 
hearth ; but the spirit of the storm was raging with- 
out, and the wind howled among the trees and beat 
about the corners of the house, and waved the hearse- 
like plumes in the canopy above the dying woman's 
head. The heavy silken curtains were drawn back ; 
the blaze from the fire lighted up even the dusky 
cedar panels, whence the chamber took its name ; the 
great mirrors and the once costly toilet-table, with its 
antique filagree work and its faded draperies, gleamed 
almost cheerfully in the pleasant flame, and Agnes, 
and Sally, and Cyril sat together waiting the coming 
of the angel "with the amaranthine wreath." 

It was past midnight when they heard her voice ; 
her breath was short and her tone was hollow, as she 
gasped out feebly but distinctly, " I have been a very 
sinful woman, I have quenched the light in my own 
soul, and I have tried to darken it in others ; I have 
not glorified God my Saviour. But there is forgive- 
ness with Him ; though I have been unfaithful, foolish, 
self-deluded. He remains the same. I yield my soul 

to Him — His blood ! — His cross !" And then the 

words died away in whispers inarticulate, and they 
heard no more. But they doubted not that she was 
accepted in the Beloved, and that they would hear 
her next joining in the songs of the ransomed multi- 
tudes around the throne. And while the tempest 
raged and the forest trees were torn away, and the 
sere leaves were being whirled by thousands on the 
giant breeze, her spirit passed ; and the watchers in 
the Cedar Chamber gazed only on the worn-out 
garment of the flesh. 

And there she lay in the solemn stillness of that 
fateful room ; the morning light, when it shone dimly 
from the stormy east, stole in through the chinks of 
the closed shutters on a pale, rigid form, lying white-^ 
robed and motionless, with sealed eyelids and meekly 
folded hands, on an old moth-eaten black velvet pall 
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which Susan had brought forth from an antique carved 
chest in the dressing closet ; it had been used last for 
Mr. Denham, — for it had always been the custom of 
the Monkswood family to observe a sort of lying in 
state. And afterwards Sally and Agnes walked 
through the darkened dreary house, going over it all, 
from " garret to basement" It was Agnes' first intro- 
duction to those ruinous, long-deserted rooms in the 
highest story ; it was Sally's farewell visit to familiar 
haunts. They wandered through the desolate old 
mansion, knowing that it had passed, probably for 
ever, from the Denham family. Cyril was master 
there only for a few brief days ; he was not the owner 
of Monkswood ; his fortunes, as Denham of Monks- 
wood, had reached their lowest ebb ; but his fortunes 
as an individual might yet sink infinitely lower. 

In was a melancholy sight on which the two women 
gazed, as they passed from flight to flight of those 
dilapidated, echoing stairs. Still whistled the wind 
eerily along the gloomy passages that were redolent 
of mould and damp ; and here and there the board- 
ing had grven way, and had to be trodden carefully : 
dust lay thick on the rotting floors, and the spider 
had woven his web on the dark oaken balustrades. 

Literally, " the tempest with its spoils had drifted 
in," for the roof was much decayed, and while some 
of the casements were fastened up with rough plank- 
ing, others were open to the breath of heaven ; and 
the stormy night had brought in drifts of withered 
leaves, and showers of driving rain. In some of the 
ghostly chambers, the ivy had found entrance, and 
luxuriantly flourished : birds had made their nests on 
beam and cornice, and if one came there after dusk, 
one would inevitably be scared by the rush of wings 
and the scream and hiss of owls. The whole of the 
topmost story had long been uninhabitable. And in 
the evening another furious gale arose : it had rained 
and blown all day, and Agnes had not been able to 
return to Forest Range ; and she and Sally sat 
cowering over a wood-fire in the smallest and cosiest 
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room in all the house, while Cyril kept his watch as 
became the last of the Denhams left on British soil — 
in the Cedar Chamber. 

A few days more, and a dark procession passed 
from the frowning battlemented gateway to the vene- 
rable church of St. Croix — a church as old, or older 
than the cathedral — a solemn minster church, with 
damp, dark outer aisles, and heavy Norman arches, 
and mould-stained pillars, and marble floors that 
covered in the dead of long departed ages. It was 
not properly the parish-church of St Croix, but it 
was used as such — prayers being " said " daily in the 
half-ruined choir, and one sermon being preached 
every Sunday by the churchless rector, who was also 
chaplain to the ancient hospital, inhabited by " twelve 
poor brethren," wearing flowing cloaks, with a silver 
cross upon the breast. The hospital had been a 
monastery once, and the noble pile of buildings, grand 
and grey withal, formed with the church three sides 
of a large quadrangle. 

Underneath the great Norman . tower, where the 
pilgrims used to claim their manchet of bread and 
their cup of ale ; through the long, dim, echoing 
cloisters ; across the damp north transept, where still 
the storied windows of the southern transept cast 
long rays of richly coloured light on worm-eaten 
stall and antique-lettered pavement ; past the baptis- 
mal font, and up the silent choir, and again past the 
marriage-altar, and the table of Holy Communion — 
she had done with them all now — they carried the 
lady of Monkswood to her grave in the solemn 
chancel. And there they left her once more lying 
by her husband's side, as it had been long years ago, 
in the bridal, deathly Cedar Chamber. There they 
left her — tattered banners waving over-head, and the 
bat clinging to the rafters of the high-pitched roof, 
that half the day was lost in gloom and shadow — for 
there is no loftier church in all our English land than 
the desolate, but glorious old minster of St. Croix, 
with its low, square Norman tower and wonderful' 
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triforium ! There they left her, with many another 
of the haughty Denham race, just by the beautiful 
and shattered rood-screen ; and the mourners, Cyril 
and Sir John, returned to dreary Monkswood, and in 
another day the heir that might have been, left his 
father's halls, and Sally came to Forest Range, and 
Monkswood was given over to desolation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OUR NEW NEIGHBOUR. 

For several months after the death of Mrs. Denham, 
her son's affairs were in the most inextricable confu- 
sion. First of all came news from South America : 
Gregory Denham was dead, leaving a widow, said 
to be a veritable descendant of the Incas — but no 
children ; and within a few weeks came the like 
sad tidings from the European continent. Edward 
Denham also had departed this life, also dying child- 
less ; so that there only remained Cyrikand Lucretia ! 
Augustine, indeed, might still be living, but no one 
knew anything about him ; he had gone " up the 
country," as people said, with his half-caste heiress, 
and had great store of paddy-fields and elephants ! 
He might be dead, he might be alive, no one knew, 
and no one cared to know very much, not even Cyril, 
who scarcely counted him as a brother, so entire and 
so out-spoken had been his renunciation of his family, 
and of any participation in the falling fortunes of the 
Monkswood Denhams, many years before. 

But the end of it all was, that poor Cyril, through 
his connexion with the "Cordillera and Alleghany 
Mining Company," almost became a bankrupt, or 
an insolvent debtor — I am not certain which ; and 
Monkswood — poor, dreary, ruinous old Monkswood, 
that had been his ancestors' in the days of William 
the Norman — ^was in the market ! It was a wonder 
the proud defunct Denhams did not rise from their 
resting-place in the chancel of St. Croix, to resent 
the indignity done to their time-honoured name ! 
Monkswood was advertised in the county papers, 
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and in some of the London papers too, and at the 
offices of Messrs. Coles and Reeves, the auctioneers 
at Southam ; and Lot i. Lot 2, Lot 3, etc., was affixed 
to various portions of the estate ; for it was not 
thought probable that any one person would buy the 
whole, the house being so dilapidated, and the grounds 
in so wild and desolate a condition. Indeed, about 
Christmas, part of the roof of the untenanted mansion 
fell in, carrying with it the floors of several of the 
upper rooms ; and the walls of the dismantled lodge, 
at the principal entrance, were pronounced unsafe. 

But the auctioneers, and all other persons interested 
in the sale of Monkswood, were deceived. A person 
came forward, who wished to buy the whole estate, 
not only that remnant of it now offered to the public, 
but, if possibky those other and larger portions, alien- 
ated years ago, sold piecemeal, or mortgaged, as the 
entail then permitted. This gentleman, however, did 
not for some time com« forward in propriA persona ; 
his lawyer, a certain long-headed, lynx-eyed Mr. 
Dewsbury, negotiated for him ; and even after the 
transfer was complete, and the Monkswood house and 
lands were bond fide the property of its- new owner, 
Southchester generally did not know the name of 
the foolish purchaser ; " For," as everybody said for 
twelve miles round, " no one in his senses would buy 
the place in toto^ just as it stood, for no one could live 
in it, without first pulling it down to the cellars, and 
building it up again ; and as for the grounds ! they 
were somewhat in the condition of those legendary 
gardens round the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, in 
the unknown Elfin-land ! It would cost any man less 
money and less pains to build a spick-span new and 
handsome mansion, and to lay out fresh shrubberies 
and lawns, etc., etc." 

But the latter alternative was just what the unknown 
master of Monkswood hated and abhorred. He had 
already a handsome mansion, horribly unblushingly 
new ! and he had new lawns, which everybody knows 
are not to be compared with old lawns ; and he had 
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new shrubberies, or at least embryo shrubberies, which 
might afford a patrician shelter and a shade in days 
to come — say, in the time of his great-grandson's 
grandson ! And his heart yearned for lichen-tinted 
stones, and patriarchal trees with mossy trunks, and 
springy velvet turf, and terraces with vases, and old 
statues, and broad flights of steps ; and ancient 
fish-ponds, and alleys and arbours of dipt yew, or 
beech, or hornbeam ; and finding Monkswood adver- 
tised for sale, he determined that it should be his own, 
let it cost him what it might ! And who, after all, was 
the mysterious man of money ? Some said he was 
one of the Rothschilds, some that he was a disap- 
pointed lover, going to enact a mediaeval romance, by 
shutting himself up with one faithful retainer in the 
haunted rooms of Monkswood, letting his beard grow, 
and eschewing civilized society. Others declared that 
a " mad doctor" had bought the place, and was going 
to bring his patients there! If so, we all agreed they 
never would recover ; and the slightly insane would 
rapidly become confirmed and hopeless lunatics, while 
the deep stews and carp-ponds, and one black pool in 
the middle of a tangled wood not far from the house, 
would afford charming opportunities to those whose 
inclinations turned to suicide ! Who then was to be 
our neighbour ? for we could not imagine any one 
living at Monkswood who would not be our neighbour, 
though five miles-, at the nearest, lay between us. 

One morning, just as we sat down to luncheon, we 
were startled by the appearance of Vivian Gower, 
whom we did not know to be in our part of the 
country. He was welcomed, of course, and sat down 
with us readily to discuss the good things upon the 
board ; and he talked about Kate, and the six weeks 
they had spent in Paris, and their return home by 
way of Belgium, till the repast was nearly over, and 
then Mr. Gower said, abruptly — '*^ Do you know I am 
going to be your neighbour ? " 

We all looked up, and some one faltered— "iVic?." 
He went on quickly : " Yes, I ordered Dewsbury to 
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keep a quiet tongue, and he has obeyed me ; but now 
that the title-deeds are actually in my hands, and I 
have taken possession, there is no occasion for keep- 
ing up the mystery another hour. I have bought 
Monkswood, 

" You ! " said Sir John, surprised ; " really, now, 
I thought of everybody in the county who might 
possibly make such a purchase, but I never thought 
of you, who belong to the next county ; by the 
way " 

" I did not want any one to think of me till the 
bargain was complete, for I hate to be known as a 
man who has been foiled in his attempt, whether it 
be a house or a horse, or a dog, or a rare plant that 
is concerned. However, it is all safe now. I am 
master of Monkswood." 

He did not of course know Miss Ashburner's rela- 
tions with Cyril Denham, or he would have spoken 
mora delicately, for there was an air of triumph in 
his tone, which could not be agreeable to us, the 
friends of the old Monkswood family. 

"But," remarked Sir John, "you have not long 
finished your house at Calnesbury. I thought it was 
just arriving at perfection." 

" So it is, as far as mere stone and bricks, and wood, 
and paint, and mortar can make perfection. But for 
such perfection I must profess I do not care. I was 
a fool to spend so much money on what, after all, 
must be verily Brummagem grandeur. Money can- 
not make old woods, and cedar-fringed pleasaunces; 
it cannot mellow the gaudiness of tints fresh from the 
builder's hand — it cannot give you walls that have 
sheltered kings in their extremity, or a haunted 
chamber, with the real ghostly flavour, or " 

" I am afraid the ghost at Monkswood is not suffi- 
ciently authenticated," interposed Sir John. " Don't 
rely on spectral visitations, unless some one produces 
them by means of dissolving views, as was actually 
done in an old fortified house in Devonshire not long 
ago. 
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" I can dispense with the veritable ghost himself, 
or the ghostess, as the case may be. But a haunted 
house, so-called, is generally of a very ancient date ; 
it has time-honoured traditions belonging to it — 
historic associations, and all the rest of it. I have 
always longed for such a house. My father, you 
know, was a younger son, and made his own fortunes, 
happily for me. He lived always in London, so that 
I inherited no country estate, and I, like a fool, built 
that hideous Calnesbury ; but I have sold it, and made 
a good thing of it : it was not in the market a week." 

" But you cannot live at Monkswood ; part of the 
roof has actually fallen in." 

" It can have a new roof : I am prepared to spend 
many thousands on it" 

"But if you build a fresh house, which indeed 
seems the only thing to do, you will lose the ' ghostly 
flavour * you were speaking of." 

"No, indeed, I am not going to pull down the 
house ; I have brought down an eminent architect, 
and he assures me the walls are as strong as they 
ever were, and will last till the end of time ; the 
beams, also, for the most part, are sound, except in 
the roof — there mtist be a new roof. And anything 
else shall be restored — restored in the strictest sense 
of the word, and I will have nothing out of keeping 
in the place." 

" But it will be some months before you can possi- 
bly inhabit Monkswood } " 

" Of course it will. I shall certainly not get into 
it this year. But my friend Davidson, the prebend 
of Twycombe, will not be keeping residence for some 
months : he is going to live abroad for awhile, on 
account of the health of his daughter and only child, 
and he is glad to have his house off his hands. I 
have taken it ; and Kate and I will set up there in 
about a fortnight : it will be very convenient, so near 
to Monkswood, for I mean to superintend the works 
myself. Ah, by the way, what has become of that 
poor devil, young Denham } " 
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Sir John replied with infinite displeasure in his 
tone, and a freezing haughtiness which he never exhi- 
bited except upon very rare occasions : " My dear 
young friend, Cyril Denham, is in London, holding an 
excellent appointment in a Government office. He 
spent Christmas with us ; indeed, he counts Forest 
Range his home : we expect him again at Easter." 

Mr. Gower saw his blunder, and apologized for his 
rough, hasty way of speaking ; and he remarked 
courteously on Cyril's well-known talents, and advan- 
tages of person and m.anner, prophesying for him a 
brilliant career as a statesman of his time. Was he 
sincere in his blandly expressed good wishes, or was 
he merely making the amende konourabley after a 
thoughtless, unlucky speech, calculated to wound the 
feelings of his host.^ Or was I right in fancying I 
detected a tone of satire in his well-turned sentences, 
a something that implied aversion and disdain, a 
something that made me believe he would rather see 
Cyril turning knife-grinder, or traveller-tinker, than 
holding the honourable trusts of which he spoke? 

Then he asked how it fared with the Erskines. 

"Very badly," said Sir John, shaking his head. 
" Poor Erskine is not to blame, save in the article of 
permitting himself to be duped so easily. As a rich 
man, he was pounced down upon, of course, when the 
crisis came ; an infuriated crowd attacked his house, 
and but for timely interposition would have burned 
it. He fled with his wife and little girl into the coun- 
try, but there he narrowly escaped being shot by a 
poor maddened wretch, who had lost the savings of a 
life-time through the Company, which to him was re- 
presented by John Erskine. Now they, the Erskines, 
are on the Continent, but where we do not know, 
though we have written to several places poste res- 
tante. I am afraid they are actually penniless, and I 
am inclined to think they have assumed another 
name." 

Mr. Gower professed the utmost regret and sym- 
pathy, and after promising to bring Kate in a day or 
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two, he took his departure for Southam, where he 
was going to see the builder who had undertaken to 
carry out the architect's designs, in " the restoration 
of Monkswood." 

But that very afternoon, though the snow was 
lightly falling, and a cold wind was sweeping from 
the barren downs, Agnes and I, without telling any 
one our intention, took the train from Ashchurch to 
St. Croix, that we might see once more the old house 
in its melancholy, decaying grandeur, ere it was 
touched by the rash finger of restoration. We could 
not linger long, for the twilight of the brief January 
day was falling round us when we reached poor 
deserted Monkswood, and without being ridiculously 
nervous or superstitious, we neither of us liked the 
idea of being alone in those dreary, untenanted cham- 
bers after dusk. Hurriedly we went from room to 
room, our hearts beating loudly as we heard strange 
noises all about — noises that came no doubt from 
loosened papers flapping on the walls, doors shaking, 
windows rattling, and rats and mice and owls, and 
"other fallow deer," disporting themselves in the 
upper stories of the ruined tenement, but noises that 
seemed to us ghostly and uncanny notwithstanding. 
Last of all we visited the Cedar Chamber. How 
weird and solemn it looked, in the grey twilight of 
the dim sleety afternoon ; no fire now in the wide, 
yawning grate ; no glow upon the hearth ; no bright 
reflection in the great Venetian mirror, or on the 
dusky panels of the walls. The black, moth-eaten 
pall still lay upon the bed ; indeed, it seemed as if 
no one had entered the room since the undertaker 
and his men had left it ; and after a brief, half-scared 
survey, we ran down-stairs very quickly, and stopped, 
shivering in the great hall, to say we must go directly 
or lose the train. We breathed more freely when we 
stood again in the open air, with the melting flakes 
falling all around us, and a dismal wind moaning in 
the leafless chestnut-trees below the terrace. We had 
seen the real Monkswood for the last time, for Mr. 
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Gower's Monkswood would never to us seem worthy 
of the name ; and as we passed under the heavy 
archway into the gloomy lane which skirted the 
grounds, we knew that Cyril Denham's fortunes were 
fallen indeed, and his name had at last passed from 
the list of the landed gentry of Southamshire. One 
possession yet remained, the vault of his ancestors in 
the grand old church hard by. 

" Did you not think," I said to Agnes, as we sat 
over the waiting-room fire at the little station, listen- 
ing for the train, not yet due for fifteen minutes — 
" of Hood's * Haunted House,* while we were going 
through those silent, ghostly chambers ? '* 

" No," she answered ; "but I thought of Tennyson's 
'Deserted House,' and I said to myself, as we 
crossed the threshold without a welcome or a greeting : 

' All within is dark as night : 
In the window, is no light, 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before.' 

But when we stood in that awful Cedar Chamber, I 
thought of the earthly house of this tabernacle that 
there I had seen disolved and dismantled of all ' life 
and thought ! ' The poor house, all deserted and 
forlorn, its tenant gone away at the great Master's 
bidding, and I remembered — 

* Come away ! for life and thought 
Here no longer dwell : 
But in a city glorious — 
A great and distant city — have bought 
A mansion incorruptible I ' 

But thinking of her as she is and as she was, I could 
not add^— * Would they could have stayed with us ! ' " 
" Nor I either ! Though she wandered in a dreary 
labyrinth, she came back at last to the starting- 
point ; she cast aside the dogmas of her gloomy faith, 
and saw alone the face of Him who ransomed her 
from death. Now she is safe at home — poor Monks- 
wood has passed away from her, and from her son ; 
but she has a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens ! " 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A G N E S'S DIARY. 

April 8th. — Another spring, and I am still at Forest 
Range, and I feel at home ; oh ! sweet and blessed 
phrase ! — and very dear are the familiar faces round 
me — my guardian*s, dear Lady Ashburner's, Janet's, 
and Elizabeth's ! Yes ! I feel as if I had lived here all 
my life, as if I had never known any other home, as if 
the dear ones here had been about me from my earliest 
recollection ! How good God has been to me, a 
lonely orphan ! how many girls, desolate as I am of 
kindred, are tossed upon a cold and heartless world, 
taking as charity the kindly smile and beaming 
glance, which oftentimes they long to meet in vain ! 
I am not rich, as Elizabeth will one day be, but I 
have abundance for my needs, and something besides 
to spare, and — thanks to a training which at the time 
I very much despised — my habits are careful and in- 
expensive. I might be a poor man's wife, as Lady 
Ashburner has often said to me ; for I think I really 
have a pleasure in making the most of everything, 
and in turning everything to the best account. 

But that is idle talking, I shall never be any man's 
wife : I am quite a girl now, and for all, for all that 
has befallen me, the world seems very fair and bright. 
But how will it be when youth has passed away, when 
the prime of womanhood is fading i* — when I begin to 
feel myself to be, and to be looked upon by others 
as an elderly lady, — in vulgar parlance, that pitied, 
slighted creature, an old maid ? It is not that I have 
any foolish dread of being called and treated as a 
spinster, — ^a spinster, who at sixty-five must give way 

II 
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to the young married chit of twenty ; but I have 
known some unmarried women who have lived to be 
very lonely, very desolate, and very selfish ! Surely, 
this last attribute of single blessedness I may avoid. 
But I can see how gradually one must lose one's 
place, as it were, in the circle to which one belongs. 
One's compeers marry, and form new ties, and cherish 
new interests, — their girlhood becomes a thing of the 
past ; like Columbus and his seamen, they find them- 
selves at last in another hemisphere, which might 
almost be another planet, so little relation does it 
bear to the whole world left behind. And presently, 
it is not one's contemporaries that are entering on the 
fresh and charmed life of wifehood and motherhood, 
but what we call the rising generation — those whose 
birth we can remember ; those whom, in all the 
dignity of our early womanhood, we nursed, and 
petted, and reproved, have suddenly sprung up to 
their perfect stature, and have been betrothed and 
wedded before we could believe it necessary to leave 
off lecturing or caressing them — and they too sail 
away merrily out of the old world into the new, and 
the unmated ones fall farther and farther back, till 
the heart gets withered and the interests get concen- 
trated in one's self, and old age steals on, and no 
gentle matron-daughter, or rosy darling grandchild 
comes to minister to sinking nature in the hour of 
her extremity. But oh ! stupid, faithless heart, need 
this be ? Because God has said — " My child, wedded 
love is not for thee, matronly joys and honours would 
not be for thy real good," must I sullenly put away 
all other loves ? Shall I turn my back on joys and 
honours that I may know } shall I live in the cloister 
of my own sad, morbid thoughts, a moody, world- 
wearied, disappointed woman } 

God forbid it should be so ! Rather let me use 
my freedom, — for marriage-bonds are bonds, though 
formed it may be of the finest silk, or wrought of 
purest gold, and set with real diamonds, — let me use 
my freedom for better, nobler ends. Let me learn to 
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live for others, to put self, that tyrant self, away. 
Was Carlyle right when he said, " With self-renuncia- 
tion life begins " ? I think he was. And if one may 
not make a great and noble-seeming sacrifice of self, 
one may always practise self-renunciation in little 
things ; — indeed, I believe the latter would be far 
more difficult and far more praiseworthy, for it is so 
much eaiser to make one almost supernatural effort, 
that may cost one's life, than to go on plodding pain- 
fully and unheeded for many, many days ! Who 
would not choose the fiery pangs of visible martyrdom, 
the brief agony, the sublime faith, the holy memory, 
and the translation, as it were, in a flaming chariot, to 
the glories of the heavenly world, to the slow wasting 
of weary years in some dark dungeon-tomb, lingering 
on in solitude and silence, knowing that at last one 
must perish unseen, unpitied, unreniembered by a 
busy world that still rolls on its way, careless and un- 
conscious of the great and bitter wrongs that some 
are suffering, and have suffered long 1 Ay ! better 
the rack itself, for half an hour, than the toothache 
for a quarter of a century ! 

Is it so } Shall I, shall any one, presume to say 
which is the better, the sharp quick torture that rives 
asunder flesh and spirit, or the long enduring pain 
that slowly wears away the soul's clay tabernacle } 
No ! no ! I will not say it ! no one should dare to say 
it : God knows what is best. He, — only He, knows 
our real needs, and He is perfectly wise, and good, 
and loving. Yesterday, at holy communion, as I 
drank of that cup which is the precious emblem of the 
blood shed for me, to preserve my body and soul 
unto everlasting life, I thought — since God has put 
this cup of blessing into my hand, and bids me drink 
and be satisfied, surely I may without fear drink of 
any other cup that He shall give me, though it be 
bitter exceedingly. No draught that I may drain can 
be bitter as that to which He bowed His pure lips, 
when He prayed in more than mortal anguish : " O 
my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; 

II a 
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nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt." As 
T/iou wilt I There lies the clue of life, the key to all 
the mysteries of this lower state ; there hangs the 
crown of peace. In doing and suffering Thy will, my 
God, may mine be done. Yes! I can see that all 
these troubles that vex us so sorely come from having 
wills of our own, that we cherish, and foster, and 
strive to gratify at any price. If once we can resign 
our wills to God, the great victory is won, and the 
prize of joy is firmly clasped even here ; for none but 
he or she who through Christ our Lord calls God 
Father y can ever yield body and soul and mind, hopes 
and fears, wishes and anticipations perfectly to Him ! 

How well I remember a conversation I had with 
Lady Ashburner more than a year ago ! It was 
when I first knew Cyril — when I was just falling into 
that delusion that for a little while bathed my future 

in a golden mist, and then but why talk about it 

even to my faithful, silent friend, my diary } There 
are some things that are better buried out of sight, 
and their graves unvisited. till such time as one can 
go and strew flowers on the sod, and find that the 
dust of this long-dead hope has been transmuted to a 
precious perfume. But, going back to that little talk 
last year, I remember that I asked my mother-friend 
whether she believed that through suffering souls 
generally found their way to God, whether they 
reached the light after passing through the shadows, 
whether the haven was won only when the storms 
were past } I should not need to ask her now, my 
own heart tells me that it is so indeed. There may 
be some sweet, simple, childlike natures that need 
little discipline, just as some children never need 
actual punishment, because a loving, warning word is 
quite enough. But I am not oT such ! 

No ! mine is a rebel heart, that loves its own way, 
that would fain mark out for itself its path to happi- 
ness, that would dwose its own joys and sorrows, its 
own discipline, its own bright triumph! And God 
loves me, and will not let me choose. Blessed be His 
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Holy Name ! Even now, I can see His goodness in 
all that has transpired, — if that for which I prayed 
had been given me, if my lap had been filled with 
roses of life, as I wished to gather them, I had been 
content with the fading flowers of human love and 
truth ! Are they fading, though ? Not exactly ! real 
holy love and truth cannot fade away ; but they may be 
transplanted^ and one may have to do without them 
for the best half of one's life. But God emptied my 
heart, not to make it ache, not to make it sicken with 
the void, but to fill it with His own eternal love. And 
He has filled it even to overflowing ; His peace is in 
my soul, a deep and silent river that the wild currents 
of this world's shifting winds can never really ruffle ! 
And then : — 

" Thy precious things, whatever they be, 
That haunt and vex thee, heart and brain, 
Look to the Cross, and thou shalt see 
How thou may'st turn them all to gain I " 

It is good, too, to remember that the morning toil 
and the noontide heat must come and pass before the 
cool sweet shadows of the blessed eventide. If a 
journey must be undertaken, one must be for a while 
a pilgrim, getting weary, bearing inconveniences and 
risks, putting up at inns with all their tumults and 
discomforts ; but one need not mind it, thinking of 
one's home, that is nearer and nearer every hour. 
And with reverence let me call to mind how before 
the Ascension came that agony at Gethsemane ; how 
before tjie uprising from the garden-tomb came all 
the bitter suffering on Calvary ; how before the 
second Advent, which we are waiting and looking for 
— ^the glorious Day of days, when Jesus, crowned 
with many crowns, shall gather His beloved ones to 
Himself to share His joy — came the humiliation of 
Bethlehem, the manger-cradle, the fleeing from the 
cruel king, the temptation in the wilderness, the lonely 
nights upon the mountain-side, the homeless noons, 
the furious priest-opponents, the contumely, the scorn, 
the desertion of the brethren ! " For it became Him, 
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for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through sufferings." And 
shall we shrink from the thorny, stony wastes, the 
whirlwind and the darkness ? we to whom it has been 
given exultirigly to cry even in the deepest depths, 
" The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is 
the law ; but thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Chist T Yes! the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ! I could write those 
words over and over again, for in them is my hope, 
my joy, my only and unfailing trust ! And so — for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before — let me ever 
press toward the mark of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus ! 

Why have I written all this to-day ? Because it is 
just one year since my great sorrow came upon me. 
I am not ashamed to call it so, not ashamed for God 
and all His holy angels to look into my heart, and see 
how I have cared for Cyril Denham : but I could not 
bear, unless that, too, were God's will, that any mortal 
creature should guess this truth. Ah ! my Cyril, are 
you going to be happy ? I can trust myself better 
than I can trust you to God's most righteous will ; 
that shows how faithless still I am ! I am afraid, oh ! 
so afraid, that all you have passed through is but the 
beginning of sorrows. God grant that I may ever be 
true to the compact I made with you last April, to be 
your sister I your true, devoted, faithful sister ; which 
compact of course includes allegiance and 'devotion 
to her who will be your wife. And yet it is there 
that I dread to look too closely ; does she prize the 
jewel she wears so carelessly, the jewel of your love ? 
I would I could answer that question, but I cannot to 
my satisfaction. Well ! time proves all things ; but 
if the proving should be to your misery, my poor 
Cyril ! 

April \%th. — I am afraid I am getting too clear an 
answer to the question I asked myself, when I talked 
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to you, my diary, last. Let me here write it down, 
while it is fresh in my memory. Yesterday I went 
with Janet into Southchester, and after we had done 
our shopping she went to make a call on some lady — 
a prebend's widow, who lives on the road between 
the city and St. Croix. I — knowing nothing of the 
. prebendal relict, who is a nervous invalid, and has a 
horror of strange faces — chose rather to walk on by 
myself, and appoint to meet Janet at the St. Croix 
station, five minutes before train time. It was a 
lovely April day, soft, and golden, and fragrant, and 
a light wind played among the budding branches, 
and swayed the half-opened leaves of the pale green 
horse-chestnuts behind the mossy walls ; and insensi- 
bly I took the turning to Monkswood, and found 
myself soon before the battlemented_ gateway, where 
still in the fretted stonework the Denhams' coat of 
arms and ancient mottoes were discernible. But all 
Denham memories will fade away ere long, for when 
I passed into the grounds I scarcely knew the place. 
The dilapidated roof was gone ; the upper story, so 
long given over to the winds and dew of heaven and 
the birds of the air, was gone also ; the outer walls of 
the old rambling place remained, but much of the 
inside was a mere shell. How I wondered whether 
the Cedar Chamber would be altered, and I could not 
go to see, for the house was full of workmen, laugh- 
ing and singing, and cracking ribald jokes. I could 
only note that the great dining-room was under the 
enchanter's wand ; it was being restored^ as Vivian 
Gower called it ; being marred, it seemed to me, who 
loved the past far better than the present. Would 
Elizabeth ever come there, I thought, and look upon 
the changes, and think pensively of the melancholy, 
grand, old Monkswood, under its rightful lords } 
Somehow, very foolishly, I could not feel that Vivian 
Gower was the lawful owner of the place, though 
well. I knew that it had been put up for sale, and that 
he had bought it, and paid for it with coin of the 
realm, current and genuine. I felt, and I always shall 
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feel, still very foolishly, I know, that Cyril, and none 
but he, is the real master of Monkswood. 

Turning away from the old house, resonant with 
loud voices, and the sound of trowel, and hammer, 
and saw, I strolled away by a path that I knew 
through the grounds,, which led me by the wood and 
the black pool in its depths, to a stile which brought 
me into a field skirting the high road, close to the 
Hospital Church. I crossed the green lawn, or quad- 
rangle, of the ancient hospital itself; its beds were 
gay with hyacinths, and small red and yellow tulips, 
and purple anemones. The afternoon sun lighted up 
the old grey tower and the half-ruined cloisters on its 
eastern side, and lingered yet on the face of the mossy 
dial. The great western portal of the church was 
unclosed, and I entered, and walked slowly up the 
echoing damp nave, and through the silent choir, to 
the solemn chancel, where she sleeps beneath the 
faded banners of her husband's hapless house. Yes, 
there was the diamonded marble square, with its 
recently mortared edges, and its newly chiselled in- 
scription :—" /^ ^. D, Obiity Sept 28, 18—^/^/68." 
All that remained of the earthly part of Frances 
Barbara Denham, n^e Delamere ! 

I felt very sad, standing by that quiet grave, in the 
chancel of St. Croix ; only I remembered her last 
words, — " I yield my soul to Him ! " and who ever 
trusted in Thee^ most merciful, most holy, most 
omnipotent, and was confounded } Then I wandered 
away into an outer aisle, where there was a little shrine 
or chapel, belonging to some other county family, and 
across it fell a ruddy golden sunbeam, which lighted 
up a faded dim escutcheon of the olden time, and led 
me to trace out one single word, " Resurgam." Oh ! 
the joy, the inestimable glory of the blessed Easter- 
tide ! It carried me away from the poor mouldering 
dust and ashes under the coffin-lid, to the brightness 
and beauty of the resurrection morning ! Over again 
I write, with humble, yet rejoicing heart — " Thanks 
be to Gody who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
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Jesus Christ ! " I told Janet where I had been, when 
we met again on the station-platform ; but we said 
very little about Monkswood or that grave I had just 
visited, and I was glad ; one cannot talk sometimes, 
one can only feel, and hold communion with that 
which is not seen. 

We got home to dinner, and the evening passed as 
usual, and we had exchanged good-nights, when I 
remembered that Elizabeth had a certain book of 
mine, to which I wanted to refer, and I knew she had 
quite finished with it, and had only forgotten to return 
it So I went to her room, and found her sitting over 
a cheerful little fire, reading what seemed to be a very 
lengthy letter. She put it away as I entered, and 
turned on me her beaming face, so radiant, so beau- 
tiful, and yet a little startled, perhaps a little flushed. 
"Oh ! is it you, Agnes V she exclaimed : -"I want 
somebody to chat to before I go to bed ; I am glad 
you are come. Sit down ! " 

I sat down, though I had not intended staying at 
all. I always yield to Elizabeth ; with me she has all 
the privileges of a charming, petted child, and we 
talked for a while about all sorts of things ; finally I 
told her where I had been that day, and how sad it 
seemed to me that Monkswood should have passed 
into the hands of strangers ! 

" We can hardly call Vivian Gower a stranger," she 
said, presently. 

" Well, no ; but quite a stranger, as far as the lands 
of Monkswood are concerned." 

" Poor old Monkswood ! and it is being quite altered, 
you tell me t " 

" Quite. You will not know it again, if ever you 
:an make up your mind to visit it ! " 

" I am sorry ; but Vivian Gower has great taste : he 
onsulted me aboutthe alterations in the dining-room !" 

** He had the effrontery, the indelicacy to do so } " 

" Agnes ! you forget that there is no engagement 

tween Cyril and myself ! We are both free : such 

srty was expressly stipulated for, when the — the — 
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when Papa and Mamma gave consent that — ^that 
we might, if we wished it, be something more than 
common friends ! ** 

" No ! I do not forget ; and I remember also, how 
you repudiated the idea of being really free ! Eliza- 
beth ! surely you do not regret last ApriFs promises ? " 

" Regret ? that is a strong term to use. Well, no ; I 
do not ; but I think I was too impulsive. I was a 
child ; I did not know myself. You see, Agnes, I was 
little more than seventeen." 

** And you are little more than eighteen now ! " 

" Ah 1 but twelve months, at my age, makes such a 
difference." 

Undeniably true ! I had felt it so myself. Never 
does the mind, never does the whole woman, progress 
so rapidly as from seventeen to one-and-twenty. One*s 
inner self grows like a seedling in a showery June. 

" But, Elizabeth, Cyril is coming down that this 
understanding between you may become an acknow- 
ledged, ratified engagement. The year of probation 
has expired, very nearly. You cannot mean that — 
that — really, I hardly know how to put it, — ^but you 
speak as if you had not acted wisely, in pledging 
yourself thus far." 

" Now, Agnes, don't look grave in that way. You 
are the only creature I can speak to unreservedly. You 
know, Aggy dear, I always come to you in all my 
troubles ; and if you get stiff and starched, what shall 
I do.?" 

" I cannot help looking grave when you say suck 
things." 

" W/uzt things?'^ She spoke pettishly, like an 
angry child convicted of misdoing. 

" You admit that you were too impulsive when, a 
year ago, you gave yourself, conditionally, to Cyril 
Denham." 

" Well ! Did you not all of you say the same thing ? " 

"I do not know that I said it; but others did, 
certainly. But what was said to you then, and what is 
said by you now, must have very different bearings. 
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Only tell me, Elizabeth — and forgive me for asking 
the question — are you tiring of Cyril? " 

" No, not tiring ; oh, no ! How can you think of 
such a thing ? But still " 

"Still what?" I was determined I would not help her. 

" Still, I am not sure that Cyril is the match for me." 

" O Elizabeth ! you should have thought of that 
twelve months ago." 

" How could I .^ I had seen no one else ; I was like 
Miranda, and thought the first man I saw that was 
not quite a Caliban, a thing divine ! " 

" Not quite a Caliban } Elizabeth I " 

" Why do you say my name in that tone, with at 
least twenty notes of interrogation after it, and as 
many more of exclamation } Why, even Miranda 
cried, after a little while. — 

*How many goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is I O brave new world, 
That hath such people in 't.* *' 

"You are talking wildly. You are not Miranda, 
you have seen men all your life ; if not Ferdinands, 
certainly not Calibans. If Cyril could hear you, he 
would be wounded most cruelly." 

To my surprise she burst into tears ; but I did not 
feel that I could pet and comfort her, as I should 
have done an hour ago. "It is too bad of you to 
scold me so ! " she cried ; " and you look as if I had 
done some very wicked thing." 

" You will do a very wicked thing if you play Cyril 
Denham false." 

She looked appalled, and the lovely roses faded 
from her cheeks. I felt I was too harsh ; and yet, Cyril, 
my friend, my brother, I could not bear that your 
happiness should be so lightly handled by a careless 
girl, who seems inclined to wear her lovers as she 
wears her gloves and boni\et — till she wearies of them, 
and wishes for " something new." " O Agnes ! " she 
sobbed out, " you know I would not for the world be 
really wicked. But you should remember there was 
no engagement. Papa emphatically said we were 
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not to consider ourselves affianced, and if either of us 
changed our minds during the year of probation, 
neither of us was to blame the other. I am sure if 
Cyril wanted to marry you, I would not say an unkind 
word to him. It was part of the agreement that we 
both should be left at liberty. Papa insisted on it." 

" Does your papa know that you are unwilling to 
recognise the understanding there has been between 
you and Cyril Denham, as a decisive engagement ?'* 

" No, Agnes ! neither does Mamma, nor Janet, nor 
anybody that I know, and I dread to tell them .; and 
Cyril will be here on the 3rd of May. I want you 
to say a word to Mamma for me, just a word." 

" Not a syllable, Elizabeth ! You have tangled the 
skein yourself, and no one else can wind it off. Only 
be candid, be merciful ; remember that Cyril is not a 
Persian cat, or a Pomeranian dog ; he has a human 
heart, and is gifted, if I mistake not, with great capa- 
bilities of suffering : do not torture him !" 

" What ought I to do .?" 

" In the first place, know your own mind, and be 
sure you really do know it ; and next, communicate 
that knowledge to your parents — ^and to Cyril." 

" I never can ! Oh, why did they listen to me, and 
allow me to entangle myself in what was tantamount 
to an engagement ? and I only seventeen !" 

I could have smiled at her plea of youth, had not 
my heart been so very sore. I could not help saying 
rather sarcastically, " A warning to parents not to give 
their daughters of seventeen their own way, though 
they be dying for it. But let me understand you, 
Elizabeth ; do you really, actually desire not to enter 
upon a recognised engagement with the man who has 
been your accepted lover all these months .?" 

" How you put it, Agnes ! Really, you are a little 
coarse!" 

" I think not ; but I am very frank ! In a matter of 
such terrible moment, one had better be a little coarse 
than make more mistakes under cover of refinement 
But if you do not like to answer my question, never 
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mind. I had no right to ask it, and should not have 
done so had you not given me so far your confidence." 

" Well, then ! I am convinced that it would not be 
for my happiness to marry Cyril Denham ; and of 
course, the sooner this implied engagement is broken 
off the better." 

" What has made you change your mind ? This 
time last year all your happiness was centred in him r* 

" I mistook a sisterly love for the other sort of love. 
I am not the first who has fallen into such an error. 
I see now that Cyril and I are, as Mamma says, too 
much alike ; we both lack energy : and I am told that 
Cyril is not going on in London very satisfactorily." 

" Who could tell you that .?" 

" I may not say ; but I have heard. He is wearying 
of his office-duties : he is frightfully extravagant !'* 

"And you believe it.^ How could you listen to 
the base traducer, the cowardly, mean slanderer.?" 

" It is no traduction, no slander ; it is true ! And 
there is much more that I was not told — that could 
not be told, I fear, to you and to me !" 

I exclaimed with horror. No, no ! Cyril might be 
vacillating and impulsive, even weak and lazy now 
and then ; but immoral ? Never ! never ! It was the 
singular purity of his nature, a purity that shone out 
in every lineament and feature, that had at first at- 
tracted my regards. I said as much to Elizabeth. 
She coolly replied, " Ah ! but then he had not en- 
countered the temptations of a bachelor-life in town." 

I turned away angrily, and replied, " I will not dis- 
cuss this matter, Elizabeth ; it is not a fitting theme 
for either of us. And it is utterly unworthy of you 
to bring unfounded accusations against your friend, to 
justify your own capricious temper. Yes ! I am angry; 
I do not deny it. It was enough that you should 
make Cyril miserable through want of faith, but it is 
horrible that you should in extenuation of that faith- 
lessness charge him with such faults." 

'• Agnes ! Agnes ! you are mad ! What fault did I 
charge him with } " 
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" You hinted at faults of the veiy gravest nature. 
If he be guilty of sins that could not be retailed to 
us, because we are young women, his conduct must 
indeed be culpable and shameful ! But again I say 
who told you this ? " 

• " And again I say I cannot answer. The informa- 
tion was given me in confidence ; I may not mention 
names." 

" I scarcely need to ask. I know but one man who 
has access to your ear who would stab another man in 
the dark, and that man is Vivian Gower 1" 

I saw Elizabeth turn deathly pale, and then turn 
flaming scarlet. She was too excited to speak, and 
her eyes were sparkling with indignation, as were 
my own. My very finger-ends were tingling with the 
strong emotion, and I dared not trust myself to say 
another word. I felt sure that if then I uttered what 
was seething in my mind, I should bitterly regret it. I 
should say what could not be unsaid, and do what could 
not be undone. As CyriFs trusted friend and sister, I 
must be calm and self-possessed. I must not fight 
his battles in such a spirit So I turned away, and 
went to my own room ; but not to sleep. O Cyril ! 
my dear friend Cyril! how darkly are the clouds 
gathering about you! and I cannot help you, I cannot 
comfort you. I can only pray for you day and night : 
but, O Cyril, my brother, it is very hard ! All the 
wealth of your great love is lavished upon her, and 
she despises it, while I am thankful for the merest 
crumbs of your affection. But, O Elizabeth, you 
will rue the day you listened first to Vivian Gower ; 
you have flung away the virgin ore to pick up miser- 
able gilded pinchbeck ! A costly jewel was confided 
to your keeping; you should have worn it silently 
and jealously in your bosom, till such time as God 
should have seen fit to set it in your matron-crown of 
womanhood ; but you drop it heedlessly, and flaunt the 
tawdry, glittering ornaments, that will tarnish ere you 
tire of them ! Foolish Elizabeth ! Unhappy Cyril ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MR. RATTENBURY. 

I MUST ask you to go back a little while ; for the 
curtain rises now on a scene that transpired some 
weeks before the events recorded in Miss Craven's 
diary ; and the scene is no longer at Forest Range, or 
melancholy Monkswood, but in the busy haunts of 
London life. It is time we followed more particularly 
the career of the young man concerning whose fortunes 
I write professedly ; it is time to inquire whether there 
were any just grounds for those aspersions which had 
grieved the very soul of Agnes Craven, — aspersions 
she ascribed, and most correctly, to Vivian Gower. 

It was the close of a miserable February day, nearly 
the last of the month, and the clerks in the office in 
Parliament Street — ^that special office where Cyril 
had found a post — were shutting up their desks, put- 
ting books away, locking safes, and the junior portion 
of them chaffing each other as young men will in the 
absence of their chief. Cyril was in an inner office, a 
sort of private room, which he shared in common 
with a Mr. Rattenbury, his senior in years and stand- 
ing, but, thanks to Government influence and Sir John 
Ashburner, his junior in position. Mr. Rattenbury 
was a gloomy man of five-and-forty, a singularly re- 
served man, morose in his bearing, saturnine in speech, 
and generally shunned, if not detested, by his co- 
workers in Parliament Street Still, no one could say 
a word against Mr. Rattenbury ; he always fulfilled his 
duties, scrupulously avoided giving direct offence, and 
had once or twice done the youngsters about the place 
5ome trifling service, which led them to say, " Ratten- 
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bury was not such a very bad fellow after all ! He was 
generous enough, and quite the gentleman ; only he 
was sulky, and it pleased him to keep aloof, and play 
the bear. Well, every man had his peculiarities, and 
these were Rattenbury's !" Cyril and he, though they 
shared the room and its convenience, had very little 
else in common ; they were not antagonistic, only 
coldly civil, and somewhat ceremonious. The sen- 
tences exchanged between them during the day, not 
relating to business, were of the most ordinary de- 
scription, such as foreigners complain of as being the 
staple matter of our casual conversation. But when 
all is said and done, it is certainly very convenient to 
be able to tell your neighbour for the hour, that it 
pours of rain, though he is perhaps dripping wet, and 
can certainly see it with his eyes ; or that it is sting- 
ing cold, when the thermometer is some degrees below 
freezing-point, — if you have nothing else to say, a 
contingency that may befal the most talkee-talkee man 
that ever played a fantasia on the English alphabet. 
So, perhaps, Cyril was not so very foolish when, in- 
ducting himself into a great coat and a plaid, he said 
by way of breaking silence, " It is a very miserable 
day !" And Mr. Rattenbury gravely answered, " Yes ! 
it is raining fast, or rather sleeting^' which indeed it 
was, rattling right merrily against the window-panes. 
Cyril was feeling unwontedly depressed ; all the 
novelty of his life in town had had full time to 
pass away ; what his enemy had said about his being 
wearied of his occupation was extremely true, and 
just then all about him seemed flat, stale, and most 
unprofitable. 

He was especially tired and sad that evening ; his 
work had been perplexing ; it had rained so heavily 
at noon he had not been able to leave the office, and 
he had lunched on stale, burnt penny buns, of which 
the Mercury of the establishment had fetched in a 
supply, at one o'clock, from the nearest pastry-cook's. 
He had made no friends in London ; toward none of 
the people of his boarding-house at Pimlico had he 
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seriously inclined ; he was feeling very tired, sick at 
heart, hopeless, and friendless. '* Going home'* when 
office hours were over was a mere pretence with him, 
for he had but the choice of two evils, — spending his 
evening in the solitude of his own chamber, or listen- 
ing to the vapid conversation of the other boarders in 
Mrs. Matthews' drawing-room. What a change, after 
the intellectual and happy converse at Forest Range ! 
Instead of Lady Ashburner, calm and sweet, and 
motherly, was Mrs. Matthews, very motherly indeed, 
according to her own setting forth, but snubbhig her 
meek, short-statured husband — she was all but a 
giantess, and a very bony one — and telegraphing to 
her buxom highly accomplished daughter, the charm- 
ing Miss Angelina, to use her own poetical simile, 
" the last rosebud on the parent stem." And instead 
of the beautiful, highly bred Elizabeth, his own be- 
loved one, and the sisterly, noble-minded Agnes, were 
the daughter of his hostess, the aforesaid Angelina, 
commonly called " Angey," and Miss Adeline Matilda 
Grundison, a sentimental damsel of some thirty 
summers ; and they were both of them in love with 
Cyril Denham, and hated each other accordingly, 
though they called each other "dear," and practised 
loud duets upon a woody, stuffy, utterly untuneable 
pianoforte. And for the broad-shouldered, genial Sir 
John, every inch an Englishman, and a model country 
gentleman, half scholar, half agriculturist, and alto- 
gether kind, honest, and honourable, was the miserable 
little Mr. Matthews, cringing, and asking people ab- 
jectly to " take a bit of cheese," and sitting as it were 
on sufferance at the foot of his own table, and smiling 
with an agonized expression under the withering sar- 
casms of that delightful woman, his wedded wife, or 
the sharp rejoinders of that smart but unfilial young 
maiden, the blooming Angelina, — " the Rose of Pim- 
lico," as a former boarder, who went away very much 
in debt, had elegantly dubbed her. Perhaps he 
thought that compliments would pay for bed and 
board, for beef and mutton and pudding, for vegetables 
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and breakfasts, and for pots of stout. Well, they did 
not. Mrs. Matthews, unreasonably, perhaps, objected 
to so unsubstantial a mode of settling bills, and she 
took legal measures to obtain more current coin, and 
finally ruined the unfortunate youth who had sung 
her daughter's praises, and had done his best to ruin 
himself, so successfully that only the last straw was 
needed to break the cameFs back. It did break, and 
Mrs. Matthews never got her money, and immediately 
conceived the notion that all literary men were rogues, 
and alt literary women no better than they ought to 
be, which, of course, means a great deal worse than 
any woman ought to be. 

Such was the atmosphere in which for nine months, 
with the intervals of that Penrhoe sojourn, the fare- 
well to Monkswood, when Mrs. Denham died, and the 
Christmas-tide at Forest Range, Cyril had lived when 
office hours were over. One does not wonder that, 
contrasting past and present, his heart was sometimes 
very heavy. He was preparing, as I said, to go forth 
through the sleety storm to this ungenial home, when 
Mr. Rattenbury, slowly drawing on his gloves, said, 
" I am going to have a cab, Mr. Denham ; it is too 
wet for an omnibus to-night, willyou drive with me }" 
It was the first little bit of friendliness that Mr. 
Rattenbury had ever proffered, and Cyril could do 
nothing else than gratefully accept it. He would 
have taken a cab on his own account ; he had never 
dreamed of making the twelfth passenger in a steam- 
ing omnibus, with umbrellas dripping all around him, 
wet over-coats flapping in his face, perhaps a stray 
muddy crinoline sweeping across his knees, and cer- 
tainly plenty of damp strong-smelling straw beneath 
his feet. What Mr. Rattenbury held to be a luxury, 
allowable upon occasion, Cyril called a common neces- 
sity. Mr. Rattenbury's extravagance was the younger 
man's economy. It is difficult utterly and abruptly 
to change one's habits and ideas at twenty-four. 

Cyril knew that his own way and his companion's 
were identical, yet they never journeyed in one omni- 
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bus, Mr. Rattenbury's chosen vehicle taking him *• all 
the way," and Cyril's stopping short at Pimlico. He 
made up his mind, therefore, to return the compliment 
in some other other style whenever opportunity occur- . 
red, and thanking Mr. Rattenbury for his courtesy, he 
made haste to be ready to set forth. What a dreary 
evening it was, the streets swimming with that insuffer- 
able compound which is neither mud nor water, but un- 
mitigated slush, the air heavy with smoke, and cloud, 
and mist, the summits of the clock-tower and the 
Victoria-tower lost in the brumous vapour rolling up- 
wards from the Thames, the Abbey black and spectral, 
looming drearily through the fast-falling rain and 
snow, and the cold enough to chill one's very marrow. 

Very little was said by either gentlen^en as the cab 
rolled on its way, only Cyril once or twice shrugged 
his shoulders, and called the present state of things 
out of doors, " the quintessence of misery, trebly dis- 
tilled ; " adding, " and what it will be in-doors I cannot 
say, dreary and monotonous enough to tempt one 
back into the outer world, in search of some adventure, 
}\xst pour passer le temps I " 

" Your boarding-house is not agreeable } " asked 
Rattenbury, with the air of a man who feels he must 
say something, but cares very little whether he receives 
a rejoinder or not. It was evidently quite a matter 
of indifference to him whether Cyril's present quarters 
were a sort of terrestrial inferno, or a mundane para- 
dise. " No ! " answered Cyril, and then correcting 
himself, " I cannot say it is exactly disagreeable, it is 
simply vulgar, stupid, hollow, arid pretentious. I dare 
say the accommodation is not worse than that of 
similar establishments, and I might change without 
improving matters." 

** Corhe home with me to-night," cried Rattenbury, 
suddenly. Cyril was as much astonished as if Big Ben 
and his chimes had suddenly struck up " Pop goes the 
Weasel." He would quite as soon have expected an 
invitation from the cabman as from his gloomy office- 
chum, who shut himself up in the shell of his taciturn 
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resenfe as pertinaciously as any crustaceous, indivi- 
dual from an armadillo to a cockle. Indeed, some of 
the juniors had irreverently named him, "Our bivalve! " 
and others had solemnly declared that he was qualify- 
ing for La Trappe ! — " A very proper place," echoed 
one of the impertinent juniors, for a ^^/tenbury ! 
But Cyril was destined to be astonished to a still 
greater extent, " for," his companion added, " we are 
quiet people, but Mrs. Rattenbury will be glad to 
welcome any friend of mine ! " 

"Lo! there is a Mrs. Rattenbury," thought Cyril, 
•' the oyster has a wife, perhaps some children also." 
But he accepted the invitation as frankly as it was 
given ; he really was thankful to escape from Mrs. 
Matthews* dinner-table, and he had, moreover, some 
curiosity to behold Rattenbury in what penny-a-liners 
would term " the bosom of his family." So, instead 
of stopping the cab at the end of the dreary little 
street, crammed in behind its grander neighbours, in 
which Mrs. Matthews* family (she never called the 
people under her roof boarders^ that was " so vulgar," 
Angelina said), in which her family took refection, 
recreation, and repose, they drove straight on to 
Pibroch Place, so named by an enthusiastic Scotch- 
man, an exile from the land of cakes and heather. 

And there, sure enough, they found Mrs. Ratten- 
bury, a pretty little woman with flowing brown ring- 
lets and very white hands, and she seemed very glad 
to see her husband ; and two sturdy urchins in pina- 
fores came tearing, down the stairs, at the imminent 
risk of breaking their fat necks, to leap upon " papa," 
and din into his ears all that had transpired in Pibroch 
Place since the morning. " And whose him ? " quoth 
the eldest hope of the house of Rattenbury, who 
rejoiced in the pet name of "Toodlums," though he 
had been christened Edwin, touching Cyril while he 
spoke. Papa explained, and Toodlums was desired 
to shake hands, which he did very gallantly, gravely 
adding, as the ceremony was concluded, " I like you," 
at which ingenuous confession Mrs. Rattenbury went. 
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into ecstacies, and Rattenbury laughed till the tears 
stood in his eyes. Yes, he really could laugh. Surely 
there were two Rattenburies, the one who sat at a 
desk, and looked grim and stern in Parliament Street, 
and the other who made glad the heart of wife and 
children in Pibroch Place. Cyril passed a very plea- 
sant evening, and Mrs. Rattenbury played for him a 
few charming little airs, and sang, " I love the merry, 
merry sunshine," and in another ballad coolly in- 
formed her audience that her heart "was over the 
sea," a fact which Cyril took the liberty of doubting, 
since her heart was evidently in Pibroch Place, one 
part of it in her cozy little drawing-room, and the 
other in that upper story, where Toodlums and Jack 
and their baby-sister were already asleep, or under- 
going that species of torture known to children as 
" being put to bed!' 

And Rattenbury himself, though a slow, grave 
talker, had a great deal to say, and all he said was 
sensible and kind, though now and then, as he dis- 
coursed on various topics, the cynical smile twisted 
the comers of his really handsome mouth, and there 
was a little sarcasm in his tone when he spoke of 
certain men and certain measures of which he disap- 
proved. That he could utter very trenchant, wither- 
ing sentences, Cyril knew quite well, but he did not 
know, and he had not suspected till that evening, 
that Rattenbury was a very clever man, a profound 
thinker, a good talker, and certainly well read. They 
discussed all kinds of subjects, and Cyril, from the 
natural transparency of his character, quickly made 
his host master of nearly all his opinions, sentiments, 
and foibles. A more truthful, ingenuous nature, frank 
almost to simplicity, Mr. Rattenbury had never en- 
countered, and he liked Cyril, and determined to be 
his friend. 

Yes, it was really the pleasantest evening Cyril had 
spent since the commencement of his London life ; 
and Minnie Rattenbury, though not exactly of the 
stamp of the well-born, high-bred woman to which he 
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had chiefly been accustomed, was quite the lady, with 
her gentle voice, and pleasant ways, and pretty 
matronly airs ; and then, her scallopped oysters were 
irresistible. And the little supper was elegantly 
served, and there was no vulgar ostentation, no spu- 
rious genteel observances to disgust the man who had 
taken his seat hitherto with the upper ten thousand. 
All was neatness, simplicity, and order, and a cordial, 
unaffected hospitality. 

Cyril began to think it must be a very pleasant 
and comfortable thing to go home really, not to a 
boarding-house, but to a fireside of one's very own. 
When would he reach that happy goal of his desires } 
When would he come back from Westminster, and 
find his beautiful, stately Elizabeth all smiles and 
tenderness, and all his own waiting to receive him.? 
But then Elizabeth could not live in Pibroch Place ; 
she ought to be the mistress of a Hyde Park man- 
sion : ay, and she should be. He would strain every 
sinew, he would toil day and night, he would make 
himself a name, he would achieve a reputation ; for 
what he did not precisely know. Well, for diplomacy, 
or for literature, probably for both. 

And he went back to Pimlico in the very best of 
spirits, telling himself that Rattenbury was a good 
fellow after all, yes, an excellent fellow, and his wife a 
charming little creature, and even Toodlums came in 
for his share of approbation. He sat up very late, 
reading " Chitty's Practice of the Law," which he had 
borrowed from a friendly barrister, for, as he told 
himself, it would be quite as well to be "up" in every- 
thing — certainly well up in the law, if it were only for 
the sake of the novels he meant some day to write, to 
the world's admiring wonder and his own great gain. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MRS. MATTHEWS' FAMILY. 

Two months passed quietly away after that visit to 
Pibroch Place, which proved to be the forerunner of 
many others, and Cyril became quite the family 
friend, and struck up a tremendous intimacy with 
Toodlums, who reciprocated the sentiment with all 
his heart, and believed " Uncle Cillill," as he chose to 
call him, to be the most wonderful, magnificent, and 
delightful creature in all the world. It did Cyril 
good, that quiet, homely intercourse with a simple- 
minded, true-hearted woman, and a merry little lad, 
who used to watch his coming from the barred 
nursery windows, and shout with honest joy when he 
beheld the well-known face and form. For as the 
spring crept on, Cyril's heart was very sore ; he was 
longing for the greenwood paths and breezy downs of 
his own beloved Southamshire — the unwonted con- 
finement, the hard winter, and all the trouble and 
sorrow that it brought, had afifected his health ; he was 
not ill, but he was nervous and languid, and haunted 
with feverish dreams of the pleasant country about 
Forest Range, and longings for the briny odour of 
the tossing waves of Southam-water. Well, in ano- 
ther week those yearnings of his would be satisfied, 
for he was going down to Forest Range, that the 
private understanding between himself and his Eliza- 
beth might become a recognised engagement. And 
yet his heart was sore and heavy, though why he 
scarcely knew. 

The secret of his uneasiness really lay in the cold- 
ness and unfrequency of Miss Ashburner's letters ; he 
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could not find any definite fault with them ; they 
were pleasant and natural, and in some sort acknow- 
ledged his claims, but there was a something in them 
far from satisfactory ; they were more and more 
sisterly, and less and less loverlike, and never once 
did they recur to the period, now so close at hand, 
when the days of their probation would be ended, and 
they would be publicly recognised as a betrothed pair. 
Had Elizabeth /^;^(^//^w that the first week in May 
was to bring him to Forest Range, in the character of 
her affianced husband ? Presently he began to ask if 
she had forgotten his very existence, for there came a 
complete kiatuSy a blank and dreary time, during 
which no word of hers travelled from Southamshire 
to Pimlico. Had she really forgotten her life-long 
friend; was she diangedf Miserable question, and 
miserable state of things that made the question 
necessary. Or was it only the native delicacy of her 
character that shrank from seeming to take the initia- 
tive at so critical a period } Yes, that was it. Fool 
that he was not to have thought of it before ! So 
rare a creature as Elizabeth, though frank and most 
impulsive, would naturally retire into reserve and un- 
demonstrativeness just nov^—Just now, when they 
were free to part for ever, or to clasp each other's 
hands in sacred troth-plight that should last for aye. 
And so he laid the flattering unction to his soul. 
Poor Cyril ! O poor Cyril ! 

It was a hot April afternoon : it had been one of 
those days when summer seems coming on us all at 
once ; and the fire was let out in Mrs. Matthews' draw- 
ing-room, and the ladies of the "family" were fain 
to don the lighter fabrics for their evening toilet. Let 
me describe the circle, the very people with whom 
Cyril consorted day by day after business hours, 
unless he found his way to Pibroch Place. 

Mrs. Matthews we have alluded to — mighty in frame, 
tall, broad, sinewy and bony, strong-minded, and, 
upon occasion, loud-voiced — a lady who evidently 
(let us only whisper it) wore the masculine habiliments 
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which constitute the headship of the house ; and 
Mr. Matthew, lean and little, with lank jaw, small, 
meaningless nose, and deprecating glance, as if he 
were begging pardon of society generally for show- 
ing his face therein ; and Miss Angelina, who nightly 
looked at the moon and stars when they were visible 
in the firmament of Pimlico, and at the chimney-pots 
when they were not, and sighed — " O Cyril, Cyril ! 
idol of my soul ! " — while the unconscious idol was in 
his own room, probably writing romantic letters to 
Miss Ashburner, and sometimes Platonic notes to 
Agnes Craven, or else reading " Chitty" or " Macau- 
lay," or trying his own unfledged pen in stanzas that 
might be immortal, or thinking about his lost ances- 
tral home of Monkswood, of that quiet grave in the 
chancel of St. Croix, of the cathedral at Southchester, 
of Minnie Rattenbury and her funny little Toodlums, 
of everything and everybody before the charming 
Angelina, who was apostrophizing him in very faulty 
EngUsh not many yards away. Poor Angelina ! in 
Vain thou braidest and frizzest thy auburn locks ; in 
vain thou usest " Bloom de Ninon,'^ hoping to tone 
down the roseate splendours of thy chubby cheeks ; 
in vain thou battiest with thy freckles ; in vain thou 
wearest choice array of many colours, and deckest 
thyself daily for the dinner-table ; for he whom thou 
adorest is insensible to thy charms, and regards thee 
no more than he regards the chairs and tables of the 
establishment — nay, not half so much as he regards 
the soup (I mean th^ pottage) and the entries ^ and the 
entremetSy and the pike de resistancey as Angelina al- 
ways calls the hash, and rice blanc- mange, and round 
of beef, or leg of mutton, which grace the family board 
from day to day. The callous, insensate, insensible 
Cyril actually believes thee to be in love with young 
Gregory, a junior clerk in a foreign office, and a fellow 
boarder, or rather member of the " family." 

Young Gregory is disposed of in a very few words : 
he is harmless, conceited, and rather pretty, of mode- 
rately amiable disposition, given to fall violently in 
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love with popular actresses and primA donnas, and 
likes to be considered ^^ fasti' though, happily fiDr his 
parents' peace of mind, in their home far away among 
the Yorkshire hills, his fastness is a mere pretence ; 
he is too mild, too modest, for all his amusing self-as- 
sertion — too well principled to plunge into the horrible 
vortex of crime and inevitable misery which really 
being "fast" implies. But of Cyril he is furiously 
jealous. 

Next we must consider Mr. and Mrs. Battelbringer, 
said to be of German origin, that is, Mr. Battelbringer 
is, his lady was a " maid of Kent." And now, as a 
matron of Pimlico, she affects literary tastes, raves 
about art, shakes her head, and tells you in confidence 
she is '' une fetnme incomprise ; " she does not half 
understand the term she uses, you must remember, 
and she quotes Byron, and is careless about custom, 
and makes Battelbringer rave by letting him go but- 
tonless and stringless, as far as his under-garments 
are concerned, and by cruelly letting his socks drop 
into holes, "for want of a halfpenny-worth of mending 
cotton, and three minutes of her time ! " But how 
can a genius, being all soul, an unacknowledged 
belle esprit, be expected to mend stockings, and sow 
on buttons, and attend to gloves, like ordinary women 
— such as Minnie Rattenbury } Yet Minnie has the 
better bargain of the two, we think ! 

As for Mr. Battelbringer, he is a veritable Yankee 
in appearance, with the real hatchet-face, and a 
sublime disregard of conventionalities. Nature might 
be supposed to have moulded him haphazard, all in a 
hurry as it were, or in contrary mood, and to have 
fitted him with odd legs and arms, since all his limbs 
seem sprawling and ungainly, and each one antago- 
nistic to the other. 

Then there is Miss Crumple, a stiff spinster of fifty, 
who is said to be " a character ! " She has a great 
objection to everything modern, and thinks Church 
and State are endangered by the electric telegraph 
and the projected pneumatic dispatch. She lives by 
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rule, and persists in tormenting Mrs. Matthews for 
tansy pudding every Easter Sunday, and would cer- 
tainly give notice if the orthodox pancakes and salt 
fish were not on the table on Shrove Tuesday, Ash 
Wednesday, and Good Friday. Lastly, she knits 
antimacassars without end for certain married nieces 
and nephews, whose history she likes tb give you in 
full detail, though no member of Mrs. Matthews* 
" family" has ever seen one of them. 

Finally, comes that gushing, enthusiastic young 
thing, Adeline Grundison, who affects not to remem- 
ber anything that happened later than fifteen years 
ago. She has been to Paris ; and whenever she has 
a spite against " Angey dear," she indulges in remi- 
niscences of the Tweelerees and the Louve, and the 
Faubourg St Honors, to all of which poor Angelina 
is an utter stranger. She comes down to dinner, 
Cyril thinks, shockingly ^^^//f/^^?/ she imagines, in the 
style of the best society, in which she moved, she tells 
you, when her dear papa and mamma were living ; and 
every evening she performs upon that horrible instru- 
ment of oral torture called the pianoforte, sometimes 
playing the scrambling fantasias and wondrous varia- 
tions on well-known airs, and sometimes crashing 
through duets with Angelina, till the ill-constitutioned 
piano throbs again, and the rest of the "family" 
begin to fear for their tympana ! Or worst of all, she 
accompanies herself while she sings *' Ever of thee," 
with a visible reference to Cyril, who begins to wish 
the composer of that popular song had never been 
born, or had a taste for music. 

Such was the circle gathered in the drawing-room 
one April afternoon, waiting the regular summons to 
the dinner-table, and they were all discussing Mr. 
Denham, who had been looking sadly pale, and, as 
Adeline averred, distraite for several weeks. 

" He is not happy, love," said Adeline, in an audible 
sotto voce to Angey. " I read his sorrow in every 
change of his expressive countenance. He is not ill ; 
oh, no ! — it is the heart, * the heart bowed down,* you 
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know. / should say he loves secretly, and as he 
fancies, unrequitedly. " 

Angelina turned scarlet. " Why doesn't he say so 
then ? I am sure the young lady, whoever she is, 
would be proud to have him ! But I think he is 
poorly ; I made the loveliest tri^e yesterday, and 
the whip was splendid, and I went out and bought 
a bunch of flowers on purpose to stick about it, as 
you say they have it in the best society, and he 
wouldn't touch it. Ah ! the heart bowed down doesn't 
care for creature comforts." 

" / think he is bilious," struck in Miss Crumple ; 
" I dare say the roast veal on Sunday disagreed with 
him, and Angey dear, the rhubarb tart was not done, 
and he ate a great piece. Depend upon it it's that." 

Miss Matthews and Miss Grundison exchanged 
glances of sympathy ; even when they were at mortal 
feud, as Gregory called their petty squabbles and 
incessant miffs, they could band together against that 
odious, ignorant Miss Crumple, who thought " Ever 
of thee" unfeminine and improper, and " The heart 
bowed down " impious, etc. 

" He's very bad company," interjected Mr. Battel- 
bringer ; " my dear ! don't j<?^ think so ? " 

But Mrs. Battelbringer takes the same view of the 
case as the younger ladies, and shakes her head, and 
says plaintively, " Ah ! a mind like his must writhe 
like the sybil on the tripod ! " a classical allusion 
which no one understands ; but Angey thinks it very 
fine, and lays it up for private use on some future day, 
and Adeline providently does the same. 

"We must try to cheer him up this evening, dear ! " 
says the latter young lady to Miss Matthews ; " we 
will play the Norma duet for him ; that last part, the 
' Yes ! we together will live, will die ! " is thrillingly 
beautiful ; it would cheer me under any circumstances. 
I know it would " 

" Create a soul under the ribs of Death ! " suddenly 
interposes Mrs. Battelbringer. " Ah ! music ! hea- 
venly maid ! " 
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" I think that young Denham is a regular spoony ! " 
13 Mr. Gregory's comment. He is dreadfully jealous 
just now of the " ladies* pet/' as he slightingly calls 
him, and enjoys hitting Cyril whenever opportunity 
presents. 

Angey and Adeline turn away contemptuously, and 
telegraph to each that the unfortunate Gregory is be- 
neath their notice ! However, he goes on savagely — 
" A mere milksop ; knows nothing of life, never goes 
out for a sprecy and can't take in a joke ! " 

But Mrs. Matthews interferes — " Indeed, Mr. Gre- 
gory, Fcan't allow this ; my family must dwell together 
in peace and harmony ; and such rash observations are 
calculated to excite angry feelings in the breast, and 
feelings find their vent in words, and words end in 
deeds, sometimes dreadful wicked deeds that bring 
their own reward ! It is one of our rules, you know, 
that no one member of the family shall publicly say 
anything to the disparagement of another member, 
and really I must remark that Mr. Denham is a very 
charming young man, and quite the aristocraty and I 
am proud to have him at my humble board ; and he 
pays regular, Mr. Gregory, which ever}^body don't, 
you know ; and I feel like a mother to him." 

Mr. Gregory subsides under this matronly reproof 
and the pecuniary allusion, and takes shelter under 
the wing of Miss Crumple, whose favourite he is, and 
Angelina continues — "And I have practised ^Juanitd 
well, and I can go through it now. I'll sing it to-night 
if you'll sing ' By the sad sea-waves, dear." And "dear," 
alias Adeline Grundison, promises to do her part ; and 
the talk is still about Cyril when he enters the room, 
and there is a significant silence, and looks are in- 
terchanged. But Mrs. Matthews creates a happy 
diversion by saying, " Now let us go down to dinner, 
dear friends ! Mr. Denham, I will take your arm, and 
Mr. M. will take Mrs. Battelbringer," etc., etc. ; and 
on the stairs Angelina whispers to Miss Grundison — 
" I did so want to have a fowl to-day — on his account 
of course — but ma wouldn't hear of. it ; she said the 
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cold beef and the curried rabbit, and a roly-poly pud- 
ding was quite enough. And he hates rabbit, and 
never touches roly-poly, and I must say the beef isn't 
over tender ; but there ! you can't move ma when once 
she has decided." 

Angelina's regard, you perceive, was meritoriously 
substantial, though she was a little romantic, and 
liked staring at the moon among the chimney-pots ; 
far better than Mrs. Battelbringer's, that would have 
exhaled itself in sighs and snatches of Byronic verse 
while you fainted of hunger at her feet 

Dinner began and proceeded till the last piece of 
the roly-poly pudding was consumed, though not by 
Cyril ; and the usual dessert, consisting of oranges, the 
most uncompromising of Brazil nuts, the stickiest of 
dates, and the cheapest of cheap fancy biscuits, was 
placed upon the table ; and once again Miss Grundi- 
son and Angey began to discuss the performances of 
the evening. But it was written in the Book of Fate, 
as Mrs. Battelbringer would have said, that musical 
performances there would be none that evening. The 
ill-used, much put-upon pianoforte was to have a 
holiday for once ; no strains of Juanita would float on 
the air ; there would be no Deh ! con te crash of chords, 
and Adeline would not "awake in her grave, by the 
sad sea-waves," for that night at least. 

Dessert was nearly over, and Mrs. Matthews was 
just going to give the ladies' signal, when the door 
was thrown open, and a servant entered and said — 
" Visitors for Mr. Denham in the drawing-room : Sir 
John and Lady Ashbumer ;" and Cyril, deathfuUy pale, 
rose and left the room like one walking in a dream. 
An hour afterwards every one knew that Cyril had gone 
away with his two friends, and was not coming back 
to sleep ; also it was announced that the baronet and 
his lady had brought Mr. Denham bad news ; for on 
hearing what they came to tell him, he had fainted 
away, " or very near it ! " 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A LOST LOVE. 

The moment Cyril saw his friends, he knew that 
they brought him evil tidings. Sir John's frank face 
was stern and grave and sad, and Lady Ashburner's 
sad also, * but tenderly compassionate. Had he un- 
wittingly offended ? he asked himself as he stood 
before them. One asks such mental questions in 
such seasons of perplexity and dread, far more 
swiftly than one can utter them, or write them down. 
Cyril replied to half a dozen suggestions of his own 
excited thought, before any words of greeting passed 
his lips. But those greetings died away almost un- 
spoken, for more and more he felt that something 
terrible awaited him — some cruel ordeal through 
which he needs must pass, and from which he must 
not seek to flee. 

"What is it .?" he asked, when he had fervently but 

silently shaken hands. " Is Elizabeth V But the 

words could not be spoken. He knew that it was 
concerning Elizabeth they came to speak : and was 
she dead ? — had her proud young beauty faded like 
the flowers of spring .-^ was the grave covering that 
queenly form, those lovely eyes, that sweet trans- 
cendent bloom } No ! for there was no anguish of 
bereavement in those two pale countenances, and 
there were no mourning garments to foreshadow the 
awful truth ! Was she then sick, or dying? No ! or 
her mother were not here sorrowful but composed. 
A telegram would in such case have summoned him 
to Forest Range ; they would not have journeyed up 
to town to break to him such tidings ! Was she then 
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faithless, or at least inconstant ? He remembered all 
the careless letters about the gossip of the neighbour- 
hood, and the state of the conservatories, and the 
long silence ; his own appeals disregarded, his en- 
treaties for "just a line or two" unnoticed, and the 
sickness and weariness of spirit that had seized him 
since the beginning of the month. Yes ! that was it : 
he read it in their faces. 

"What have I done ?" was his first question, when, 
recovering somewhat from the blow, he began to 
understand the aspect of affairs. 

"Nothing! Only Elizabeth finds she was mis- 
taken ; she never loved you in the way she thought 
she did. She will ever regard you as a dear friend, 
but she cannot marry you ; she cannot be your be- 
trothed." 

" Tell her that I will not have her friendship," he 
cried, fiercely ; " if she yield me not all, I will accept 
nothing at her hands. Let her henceforth look upon 
me — no, not as an enemy ; I never could be that — 
but as an alien, a stranger. I never wish to see her 
more!" 

" Cyril r And Lady Ashburner*s gentle eyes were 
full of tears, and her voice was weak and broken; 
there was humiliation in her tone. Then it occurred 
to him, dreamily as it were, that she, too, was suffer- 
ing from her daughter's strange caprice ; and he was 
softened, and clasped her hand, and murmured, " Tell 
me all about it." 

She looked at her husband, for she was clearly in 
no condition to tell the tale, and he began : " Really, 
Cyril, my boy, I don't know how to tell you, for I 
scarcely know how it all transpired myself. I suppose 
I am a dunderheaded blockhead, since I went on my 
own way calmly enough, never for one minute fancy- 
ing that aught was wrong. You see, at first, I did 
not like the idea of you and Lizzie making a match 
of it ; neither did my lady there ; we had other views 
for our daughter — our only child. Perhaps we were 
too ambitious, and we are punished. Besides, to speak 
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plain truth — and it is best always to be plain — we did 
not trust you sufficiently to commit to you our girFs 
happiness. Mind, we did not distrust you morally ; 
the blemishes in your character were not such as the 
world points out and blushes at ; we feared your want 
of energy, your impulsive temperament, your lack of 
perseverance, your waywardness, so to speak. Nor 
can I, as a father, be thought mercenary if I say that 
I seriously considered the fallen fortunes of your 
family. Though, mark me, your worldly fortunes 
would not have given me the least uneasiness had 
you boasted of the far grander and more inalienable 
possessions of high-toned courage, fortitude, patience, 
and unwavering constancy in pursuit of any aim. 

" Still, Cyril, having so far consented and reconciled 
myself to the proposed match, I did not repent when 
the great bubble burst, and your poor mother sank 
under the shock. I watched you very keenly, and I 
saw, or thought I saw, that there was the right stuff 
in you. While your mother influenced you, or rather 
ruled you, I could scarcely judge impartially. I always 
felt that much that seemed objectionable in you might 
be traced to her. I am not speaking unkindly of her, 
saying thus much, for I reverence my old friend's 
memory, and she was a grand woman after all, though 
for her ' the time was out o* joint ; * but while she lived 
you were not exactly a free agent, and I never knew 
how much of that which most displeased me was 
attributable to her, or to yourself. Well, as I told 
you, I watched silently and closely, as it behoved me 
to watch for my daughter's sake, as matters were 
between you ; as I verily believe I should have watched 
from sheer interest in yourself — the last remnant on 
our British soil of that fine old family of the Denhams, 
who have ever been the Ashburners' time-tried friends 
and firm allies. And it seemed to me, and to my lady 
too, that you came out bravely, that you developed 
qualities we had never suspected in you before, and 
we were both increasingly satisfied. And we were 
fully prepared to ratify the half-implied engagement, 

13 
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which we rather reluctantly permitted a year ago." 
"Then it is from Elizabeth herself the blow comes ? 
But surely — surely ! O Lady Ashburner, I have 
feared this, but now it has come ! I think I must be 
dreaming ! When I remember Elizabeth's conduct 
months ago, when I look over her early letters — those 
she wrote before and after I stayed with you in Corn- 
wall, — her many innocent, girlish, but most ingenuous 
expressions of regard, I cannot believe it. What have 
I done to estrange her ? I have been faithful to her in 
my inmost thought" 

" Cyril, do you recollect that I told you Elizabeth 
was naituTally Jick/e ? It is hard, it may seem cruel, to 
say so of my child, but it is the truth ; only I hoped — 
I do hope — that maturity of womanhood may remedy 
the fault I think as she grows older she will become 
more steadfast ; she will cease to be capricious. I 
always dreaded that she would attract and win hearts 
only to discard them, not from any hateful love of 
coquetry, but from sheer changeableness of feeling 
and intention, and for that reason more than any other 
— quite as much for your sake, Cyril, as for hers — I 
refused so long to countenance your mutual attach- 
ment I feared this might ensue. I knew Elizabeth 
to be a very child, but you were a man ; and I would 
have saved you this suffering had it been possible. But 
you would not have believed me, Cyril, had I pointed 
out your danger a year ago ; indeed, I think Sir John 
did warn you that you were risking your happiness on 
the very frailest tenure. But you were deeply in love, 
and love heeds not counsel : it is ever the old, old tale ! " 
" I had been a wretch, had I doubted Elizabeth 
then. Lady Ashburner. My love for her was as ardent 
as it is abiding, and I should have hated myself, had I 
ever fancied hers was not the same. I trusted her, 
Lady Ashburner, fully, implicitly. I thought if our 
marriage were delayed for years, I should find her 
still loving, constant, faithful ! and now — only one 
little year ! But go on. I interrupt the wretched 
story : let me know it fully, and then we will refer to it 
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no more. Has Elizabeth really said in so many words, 
that she, — that all must be over between us ? ** 

" She has said so, very distinctly," returned Sir John. 
** I forced her to a plain statement of her feelings. It 
is but a fortnight since I began to suspect that her 
sentiments had undergone a change.** 

" One word. Sir John ; have I a rival ? " 

"It pains me deeply to say, jyes ! " 

" Who is the man ? " 

" I would not answer your question if it were pos- 
sible to keep you in the dark ; but sooner or later you 
must know." 

" Let me know all now, I would rather accept the 
worst at once. A bitter draught is none the more 
palatable for being taken in sips ; better drain the cup 
at once, and have done with it" 

" It is Vivian Gower who has supplanted you." 

" The man is a villain ; was it not enough that he 
must possess my very birthright } " 

" Hush ! you are speaking under the influence of 
strong feeling, and you have cause to speak, but you 
must not be unjust." 

" I retract the latter part of my foolish sentence. 
He has honourably bought Monkswood, and if he 
were not its master, some other man would be there 
in his place. And heartily I wish any other man 
had been my successor ; but he might have left me 
Elizabeth." 

"Elizabeth is more to blame then he, Cyril; he 
knew not of your claims. He did not and he could 
not look upon Elizabeth as an engaged woman. He 
believed that the coast was clear for him as for other 
pretenders to her hand : only, instead of coming 
forward handsomely and openly, he seems to have 
preferred a very crooked policy." 

" But he has explicitly declared himself .-^ You are 
sure he is not trifling with her } I tell you that he is 
just the sort of man to play fast and loose with 
woman's love ! " 

" I am convinced of it ! Yes ! he has spoken out — 

13 a 
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to Elizabeth, to her mother, and to myself, also to 
Agnes Craven." 

" What did Agnes say to him ? " 

" I cannot tell, but she offended him very deeply. 
She has a very bad opinion of Vivian Gower." 

" She cannot think worse of him than I," said Lady 
Ashbumer ; " I altogether distrust him ; he is a tho- 
rough man of the world, selfish, heartless, arrogant!" 

" And you will give your daughter to such an one ? " 

" Never, Cyril ! Nothing will induce either her father 
or myself to consent to such a marriage. Prudence, 
principle, personal aversion, and affection for our child, 
alike forbid it ! " 

"At least she will be saved then from Vivian 
Gower. I can the better resign her if I am sure she 
will not be thrown on the mercy of that man I any 
other, any other. Sir JohnJ! Better that you wed her 
to some honest. God-fearing farmer — the humblest of 
your tenants, than to an infidel, a libertine, like Vivian 
Gower." 

"I knew that Mr. Gower held what are called 
peculiarly broad views, and I had strong suspicions 
about his private character. Are you sure that he is 
all you say } " 

" Perfectly sure. I can refer you to persons who 
know him but too well. But you have refused to wed 
your daughter to him } " 

"I have, most unconditionally. But, Cyril, j^u 
know something of Elizabeth's temper, and I fear the 
fellow's artifice. She is easily wrought upon, and she 
may be persuaded into disobedience. I would fain 
know all I can about this suitor, who must be decidedly 
repulsed. Self-willed she may be, but I think not 
defiant ; and she would certainly perceive the mistake 
she has made if she really knew the objectionable 
character of the man to whom she has so rashly 
pledged herself. She would be content to submit to 
her parents' will." 

" It would not be fit that Elizabeth should hear any 
particulars of Vivian Gower's conduct — they could 
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not be repeated to any innocent girl ; but you, her 
father, shall know and judge for yourself ; she must 
be content to rely on your assurance. Once more I 
affirm that Vivian Gower is a bad man, — ^a hollow, 
specious man. I told you this before, when I never 
dreamed he would be my rival." 

" I know you did ! And even before you spoke, I 
had perceived much in him that I strongly disapproved, 
— a lightness in speaking of sacred subjects, a danger- 
ous contempt for law and precedence : also careless 
allusions to sins that ought to be regarded with 
profoundest horror ; added to this, I distrusted his 
professions on many points, — I thought him generally 
insincere ; beneath the polish of the highly bred and 
world-wise gentleman, there seemed to me to lurk 
that which is neither fair, nor lovely, nor of good re- 
port. And my lady never took to him ; from the 
very first, she regarded him with disfavour, and after 
that visit he paid us last year, she abstained from ask- 
ing Kate Gower, whom we all love, to come to us 
again, because it was evident that the brother and 
sister could not be separated. Then you know he 
bought Monkswood, and came to live at once in the 
Close at Southchester, and ever since he has been rid- 
ing over constantly, ostensibly to ask my counsel, to 
consult about some architectural difficulty, or to show 
us plans. We have given him the cold shoulder more 
than once, but he would not be repulsed. I was mostly 
afraid of him coming about the place on Agnes's 
account. I felt quite secure about Elizabeth, and 
rejoiced to think that in her speedy engagement and 
the private understanding that actually subsists be- 
tween you, between us all, indeed, I need have no 
anxiety on this score. If my daughter did not make 
a wealthy marriage, I trusted she would make a happy 
on6, and I was content, — it was simply on my ward's 
account that I disliked his frequent presence among 
us." 

" I do not think Vivian Gower would ever succeed 
with a girl of Agnes Craven's stamp ! And as regards 
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Elizabeth, — she is utterly deluded, carried away by a 
deceiver. It is but a dream ; — ^she cannot continue to 
care for him! Still she is lost to me, — I can never 
again cheat my heart into the belief that I only am 
her best beloved. But tell me, did Elizabeth confess 
to you or to her mother, her change of sentiments ? " 

" Not till we forced her to explain herself. She 
told Agnes Craven first, and begged her to intercede 
with us, but Agnes refused to interfere, only counsel- 
ling her to be candid and explicit — and to be sure of 
her own feelings. Then by chance, Janet, in looking 
over Elizabeth's dressing-box, searching for something 
which was wanted, found therein a valuable antique 
ring, which she had never seen before. When asked 
— carelessly enough by Janet — Elizabeth replied so 
strangely as to suggest a mystery, but at last she con- 
fessed that she had received it from Vivian Gower, 
but feared to show it lest her mamma should be dis- 
pleased on Cyril's account. Janet was alarmed, and 
some conversation ensued, in which it transpired that 
Gower had dared to speak of love, and that she was 
quite inclined to regard her implied engagement with 
yourself as a mere girlish fancy, which had died out of 
itself, in the natural course of things." 

" A fancy ! — a mere girlish fancy ! and I thought I 
had gained a woman's fieart I — the heart of the only 
woman I could ever make my wife, if indeed I might 
be so supremely blessed ! " And then it was that 
Cyril broke down most completely, and seemed to 
realize in all its bitterness the great sorrow that had 
come upon him. The passing away of Monkswood 
was not half so hard to bear ;^for a while it seemed 
as if this great grief could not be borne. The hope to 
which he had clung in the hour of his extremity was 
gone, the fair promise of the future, which had lighted 
all the dreary months since he left St. Croix had faded 
into nothingness and darkness ; even Elizabeth her- 
self seemed mythical, shadowy, for it was to him, as 
if the radiant creature he had loved, and who had 
pledged her faith so confidingly, so willingly, had been 
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but his ideal — ^had never really lived ! no ! the Eliza- 
beth of his imagination was frank and true, impetuous 
certainly, and enthusiastic, but most loving, most 
devoted, most warm-hearted, — a girl to be trusted 
among a thousand ! ah, it was her very impetuosity, 
her charming half-childish enthusiasm that had seemed 
to make her all her own ! Oh ! agony of thought, 
when one awakes from such a dream, to know it is 
but seeming ! and he who wakens thus, rather he who 
is rudely, carelessly awakened, never dreams again 
the beautiful dream of love and youth, and full un- 
clouded trust ! Of all that Cyril had suffered from 
adverse fortune, of all that yet remained to suffer, this 
was perhaps his most disastrous hour, for he lost for 
long his faith in human nature ; a great darkness 
came upon him, the enemy of souls would fain have 
won him to himself, — for awhile he doubted God ! 
Rank and wealth were gone, and he had seen them 
depart with tolerable fortitude ; he could afford to be 
a bankrupt in the world's estimation, while yet there 
remained to him the rich treasure of his idol's love. 
And now that was gone, — say rather it had never 
been : he had deceived himself He had staked his all, 
and lost ; she had won, and left her winnings for any 
one who chose to take them up ; he had poured out 
the earnest love of a man's heart, and she — she called 
it the " fancy of a boy and girl," — he was no boy, in 
his five-and-twentieth year ! And there were girls not 
eighteen, who had kept faith for a lifetime ! She 
would class him with the " little lovers" of her child- 
hood, who used to bring her wood-pigeons and wild 
strawberries, and sun themselves in the capricious 
smiles and favours of their beautiful child-mistress ; 
while he would never put away the image of his youth- 
ful love : he would cling for ever to the memory of those 
happy days at pleasant Forest Range, of those canters 
over the. breezy downs, those quiet evening talks 
among the flowers, those twilight rambles on .the 
rugged Penrhoe shore, all past, — and to be forgotten, 
or recurred to lightly, save by him. 
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"We are in Grosvenor Place," said Sir John at 
length, when Cyril was gaining more composure ; " you 
will return with us, and be our guest to-night ? To- 
morrow we go back to Forest Range." 

The name of Forest Range was to the young man 
a source of cruel pain, but he replied to the invitation, 
— " She is not there ? " 

"In Grosvenor Place ? certainly not ! We came 
up partly to make our own arrangements, partly to 
see you ; and we left Elizabeth at home with Janet 
and Miss Craven. However, we think it would be 
best that Elizabeth should see a little of the world, 
perhaps we have kept her too much in seclusion. 
Agnes, too, ought to be introduced, though she cares 
very little about it ; still it is but due, so we are com- 
ing up for the season about the middle of next month. 
Perhaps in society, Elizabeth may be cured of this 
most unfortunate fancy, — I will not give to it the 
sacred name of love." 

" God grant that in some way she may be cured of 
it ! if it be not so, her misery is sealed," said Cyril, 
sighing deeply. And he was thinking then, not of 
her break of faith, which was paining him so acutely, 
but of the peril in which she stood, if she persisted 
in entertaining the proposals of Vivian Gower. He 
went home to Grosvenor Place with his friends, and 
the circle in Mrs. Matthews' drawing-room saw him 
no more for several days, for on the plea — no feigned 
one — of serious indisposition, he breakfasted in his 
own room, and came back late at night, admitted him- 
self by means of his own latch-key, and went straight 
to bed, or at least to the seclusion of his bed-chamber. 

Mrs. Matthews allowed all the male members of 
her family, her husband excepted, to possess a latch- 
key, but Cyril had scarcely ever profited by it before. 
But from that time, he used it almost nightly, to the 
infinite disgust and chagrin of Angelina and Miss 
Grundison, who did not care to play duets, or sing 
sentimental ballads for the benefit of Mr. Battelbringer. 
Gregory, too, generally spent his evenings out 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

-ST. MILDRED'S CLOSE. 

" I HAVE made up 'my mind ; I mean to go abroad," 
said Cyril one evening to the Rattenburys, husband 
and wife, Toodlums being on his knee, and Jack sit- 
ting at his feet, gravely contemplating the serious sad 
face of his friend. 

"What on earth for.?" asked Mr. Rattenbury. " I 
wish I had your prospects ; there is nothing for me 
but hard labour and steady toiling up the ladder, 
while ^ou — but you fellows, who get your bread ready 
buttered, are always inclined to quarrel with it. If it 
came to you hard and dry like mine, and not too 
much of it, you would sing a different tune." 

" I shall speak to Sir John Ashburner, and I know 
he will transfer to you the influence he has employed 
for me ; you shall take my place, it was a shame that 
I ever had it, and you, the senior, who knew the work, 
you a married man!" 

" State patronage seldom concerns itself with your 
private affairs ; if you are to have a post, it matters 
little whether you have nineteen children, or whether 
you are living en gargon, in chambers, and if you are 
not to have it — ^why ! it is the same thing. I should 
never think of asking for a berth on the plea of being 
a family-man. However, I tell you flatly, I will not 
have the great man's patronage, and you will stop at 
home, and go at a moderate pace up the ladder, while 
I crawl behind you ; and you will marry, find another 
Mintiie, if you catiy and have a Toodlums of your 
own. But what's the matter?" For Cyril had set 
the child down, and overturned little Jack, and he 
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looked like a man who suflfers from a sudden and 
fearful spasm. "I may as well tell you the simple 
truth," he said at last, huskily and low. " I was en- 
gaged to be married — not precisely engaged, perhaps, 
but there was an understanding, — she, the girl whom 
I trusted as my own soul, is fickle, false. We are 
nothing to each other now, and " 

But Minnie eagerly interrupted him : " I dare say 
it is all a mistake. Because there are such things in 
novels, people do not believe in them in real life. 
Once, through a misunderstanding that fell out quite 
naturally, my husband and I were on the eve of part- 
ing. He thought I was false ; I thought he was hard 
and cruel. If I had been proud as many women, we 
should have been separated for ever in this world. 
Oh ! don't let pride stand in the way : perhaps a few 
words will set all right." 

"No! no! There is no mistake. It is very good 
of you, Mrs. Rattenbury, to be so earnest on my be- 
half," — for Minnie's pretty blue eyes were full of 
gentle womanly tears, partly from compassion for 
Cyril, partly at the recollection of that dreadful time, 
when her life happiness had come so near a wreck. 
And then he told them all about it, and how he had 
lost all heart in his work, and cared only to get away 
from scenes where everything reminded him of the 
cherished hopes that had been so cruelly destroyed. 

Mr. Rattenbury kept silence, and seemed to be 
occupied in making little entries in his note-book. 
Minnie's tender heart was rent between sympathy for 
Cyril, and indignation towards Elizabeth. " I never 
did like beauties," she said, at length, quite savagely ; 
" people may say it is only envy, and quote the fox 
and the sour grapes, but beauties think only of them- 
selves ; they are selfish and self-satisfied, and exact- 
ing, and heartless, and " 

"Hush, hush, Minnie!" cried her husband, "do 
you know you have always been a beauty to me .?" 

" To you I Yes ! That is all very well, and it is a 
great deal better to be beautiful to one's husband 
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than to all the world. But no one else would ever 
say of me more than — 'She looked very pretty to- 
night/ etc., when I happened to be well dressed and 
in my best looks. I was speaking of women who are 
so really beautiful that everybody must acknowledge 
it under any circumstances. I dare say this Miss 
Ashburner would look lovely in one of my common 
morning prints." 

" She would, indeed," returned Cyril. " Her beauty 
is so totally independent of adjuncts ; she might look 
resplendent dressed for the Queen's drawing-room, 
but she would be quite as fair in a simple muslin 
gown with wild flowers in her hair. But that is no- 
thing to me now." 

"Let it be nothing," said Rattenbury, seriously. 
" Denham, do not fling yourself away for the sake of 
a false woman." 

"No!" interposed Cyril. "I cannot let you call 
her that I have told the story of my wrongs too 
bitterly. She was never false, never insincere, always 
transparent as the day, but she did not know her own 
mind. She was fickle, variable. Had I been by her 
side, this had never happened ; but I was away, and 
an enemy stole in, and supplanted me." 

"Be thankful you are supplanted. What is faith 
worth that cannot endure the test of absence } Let 
her go, Cyril, let her go ! In years to come you will 
be thankful for this. Forget her — or if you cannot 
do that, think of her pitifully as one who prefers 
glitter to pure gold — ^and go on your way manfully, 
disdaining to wear the willow. Bless me ! what sim- 
pletons Tasso, and Dante, and Petrarch were ! Tliey 
hugged their misery as some men hug their joys, and 
like the abominable beggars of our streets, they took 
pleasure in showing you their sores and scars. But 
Tasso did not spend his days under the shadow of St. 
Stephen's, and Dante knew nothing about a special 
correspondence, and Petrarch never belonged to any 
club, or quarrelled with his landlady about a latch- 
key!" 
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"All the same, — I cannot stay in England !" 
" And where will you go ?" 

" I have not thought yet — anywfiere, except Green- 
land or the unexplored districts of Africa. I might 
get attached to a foreign embassy, but I rather think 
I should prefer going to Australia, and living in the 
Bush, or scrambling with a lot of other fellows at the 
diggings." 

" Not you. Your literary and aesthetic tastes would 
scarcely have free scope on a sheep farm, and you 
have not the proper physique for gold hunting, take 
my word." 

"One cannot always choose; one must take the 
good the gods provide, and be thankful, or at least 
content. I am growing very philosophical, Mrs. Rat- 
tenbury. Why do you look at me with such appeal- 
ing eyes V 

" I thought you were speaking like a heathen, and 
I don't love Pagan philosophy. I bielieve it makes 
men like the Spartan boy, who hid the fox beneath 
his robe till the creature had torn him to death. They 
may endure agonies with a smile upon their lips, but 
they drop down and die at last." 

"Well.?" 

" You would not wish to die of secret anguish, 
without any consolation .?" 

" I really cannot say, but I should wish to die, if I 
must die, and make no moan, however great the 
pain." 

Minnie shook her head. "A Ar^?sy finale to a life 
of suffering," she said, gravely. " Philosophy always 
seems to me to make men miserable." 

"My dear Minnie!" cried Rattenbury. "How 
dreadfully heretodox your sentiments have become ! 
First of all, you decry the beauty that all men wor- 
ship ; now, you undervalue the philosophy that all 
men preach." 

" I take philosophy at just its real worth, Robert. 
It is a grand and a sublime thing, I know, but it can- 
not stand of itself ! And I feel sure that if one leaned 
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upon it in the hour of one's extremity, it would prove 
a broken reed." 

" On what then would you lean ?" 

" On God !" answered Minnie, very simply. " Then 
I think God might use philosophy as a means to an 
end to enable us to see our position clearly, and to 
make all rational effort for deliverance. Depend upon 
it, philosophy and science, and all these noble things, 
are like fire and water — excellent servants, but most 
dangerous masters. Let religion rule ; not to the ex- 
clusion of reason and learning, and the other wonder- 
ful things you talk about, but keeping them vigorously 
at work only in subservience to herself 

" My wife is right," said Rattenbury, approvingly. 
'* Cyril, I believe we gain our best, our truest wisdom 
from the women." 

And Cyril, thinking of Sally Hawkes and Agnes, 
and his life-long friend, the Lady at Forest Range, 
assented emphatically. " Well," continued Mr. Ratten- 
bury, " if you will go abroad, I suppose you must : a 
wilful man must have his way ; only don't take 
one-sided views of life, they will subject you to much 
after-inconvenience. But promise me one thing — let 
three months elapse from this day before you attempt 
to change your preseent position. If then you are 
still in the same mind, I shall say. Go and God speed 
you. There's nothing like letting your impulses have 
time to solidify themselves. I dare say it is very 
romantic and poetical to be a ' child of impulse,' but 
it is also very unsafe, and by obeying hot-headedly 
the dictations of a passionate heart, one is apt to 
come to grief, and what is worse, bring others to the 
same condition. Just take the advice of the town 
clerk of Ephesus — ' Do nothing rashly' It will save 
you a heap of trouble, and spare you oceans of regret, 
if you pause and take breath before you rush across 
the barrier ; if you look before you leap ; if you ' bide 
a wee,' as my Scotch landlord says, before you take a 
step that cannot be retraced. Will you grant me this 
delay, Denham } " 
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" You don't know what you ask, Rattenbury." 

" I think I do. The question of your future pro- 
ceedings is a perfect polygon. I being mathematically 
inclined, want to turn it about and inspect all its 
sides ; a view of one or several sides onfy might be 
injurious — -fatal!' 

" But Miss Ashburner will be in town very speedily. 
I do not wish to meet her." 

" London is wide enough, surely ! You may walk 
its streets for twenty years, and never meet your 
friend or neighbour, unless you make appointments. 
You will know Miss Ashburner's haunts. Keep clear 
of them. I think she would not wish to meet you^ 

" Most probably she would not, and I shall not be 
in her circle. I have nought to do with the gaieties 
of the season." 

" She is coming up to be introduced, then } " 

" Yes. Lady Ashburner wishes her to go thoroughly 
into society. It may alter her views. Hitherto she 
has lived so very quiet a life, seeing only just a few 
of the country people." 

" Sensible mother ! Depend upon it, Cyril, some one 
else will soon supplant this objectionable suitor ; per- 
haps after all, she will learn to appreciate that which 
she has so recklessly thrown away." 

In the end, however, CyrW promised ; and so it was 
settled that till the first week of August there was to 
be no change, nor were any steps to be taken towards 
leaving the office in Parliament Street, every scheme 
for the future was to remain most strictly in abey- 
ance. And Rattenbury was contented, and said to 
his wife, when they were again alone — " Poor fellow ! 
He is just the man to be ruined by a great grief 
like this, especially when one remembers that it 
follows on a series of family misfortunes ; and he is 
just the one to take some desperate step, that may 
plunge him into a life-long misery. But three months 
of waiting must be good. I should not wonder if by 
that time he does not meet Miss Ashburner, and nod 
to her as carelessly as to any other woman." 
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"And I should wonder very much indeed," said 
Minnie, with her most sagacious air. 

Two days afterwards, Cyril was absent from his 
post, and when Rattenbury enquired about him at 
Mrs. Matthews', he learned that " he was gone down 
into the country, to the sea-side," Angelina thought, 
for he had been rather delicate of late. And Ange- 
lina was right, inasmuch as the "idol of her soul" 
had really started for Chetley, a little village on the 
coast, scarce three miles from busy Southam, with 
its crowded docks and bustling quays, and sparkling 
harbour water. But on the road he paused, and the 
visit he paid to Chetley was only of a few hours' 
duration. 

It was by the midnight train that he reached the 
Southchester station ; he could not go to St. Croix 
by rail, the train not stopping there between 9.45 p.m. 
and 7.15 a.m. Not a passenger besides himself 
alighted ; but the station-master, cross and sleepy as 
he was, at once recognized him, and said, " Ah ! Mr. 
Cyril, we are glad to see you in these parts again. 
Come to stay a bit, I hope ? " 

" No. And, Gardner, may I ask you as a favour 
not to speak of my presence here to any one ? I do 
not want to meet with any former friends. I have 
come down to have a last look at the old place, and I 
would rather be guite alone!' 

"To be sure, sir, — I understand. So would any 
gentleman who has been as unfortunate as you have, 
only I hope you'll not take it to heart very much. 
But Mr. Gower has made the most wonderful altera- 
tions. There's a whole army of workmen in the place 
— some in the grounds, and the old lodge is level with 
the earth." 

"Mr. Gower has a perfect right to do what he 
chooses with his own. I wish to see Monkswood 
again before it loses every trace of its former self 
I shall probably never visit it again." 

" And they do say," continued the communicative 
station-master, now quite roused up, " they do say, 
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sir, as Mr. Gower is very sweet upon Miss* Ashbumer, 
at Forest Range : we all thought she was for you. 
But, dear me, though Miss Ashburner's as fresh as 
flowers in May, and looks for all the world like a 
queen in her own right, Td rather, if I were a gentle- 
man, make up to the other young lady with the pale 
face, and the sweet smile. She was at my house the 
day before yesterday, about a parcel that was expected 
to come, and had to be sent on ; and she stayed 
talking to my wife ever so long, and my wife says it 
was better than any sermon to hear her, for she didn't 
get tired of listening to her, which one does of listen- 
ing to a regular sermon preached in a pulpit, if it 
isn't very short or very good indeed ! And says my 
wife, says she, ; ' Miss Craven is a real good one ; she 
makes the best of everything that comes, but looks 
for all the best of things in the other world. She's 
made me that cheery, I could sing hymns till bed- 
time ! ' Do you think, sir, that it's true that there's 
anything between Mr. Gower and Miss Ashbumer i " 

" It may be ; but I would not say. It is not a 
match that her parents would approve." 

" No, indeed ! Mr. Gower has been a wild one ; 
and if my little Alice were seventeen instead of seven, 
I would not trust her in his way not for untold gold ! 
Perhaps if he marries he'll settle down respectable, 
and Miss Ashburner would be just the right sort 
for the mistress of a place like Monkswood." 

Cyril could hear no more, so he hurried away down 
the familiar road, which led into the East gate, and 
so down into the High Street of the city. But 
when he came to St. Mildred's Lane, he turned into 
the narrower thoroughfare, and came presently into a 
little dull, but highly respectable, square or close of 
ancient houses. At one of these he stopped, and 
pulled a bell handle, that must have been manu- 
factured in the middle ages, and was presently ad- 
mitted by some one into a low, whitewashed hall, 
crossed by several beams of blackest oak, and this 
some one was Sally Hawkes. 
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Sally had saved some money during her long service 
at Monkswood, and then she had inherited a small 
legacy from a distant relation ; and when Mrs. Den- 
ham died, she felt strongly averse to begin life, as it 
were, afresh, under new and strange auspices ; so she 
made up her mind to have a home of her own, to take 
a cheap, roomy house, and let lodgings to elderly 
ladies, and curates, and venerable gentlemen, and 
other staid persons of undeniable respectability. 
Cyril gave her a good deal of old furniture, that 
looked very well in the quaint and neat and scrupu- 
lously clean rooms ; also he committed to Sally's 
charge such things as he had reserved for himself — a 
few books, a few pictures, some chairs and tables, and 
the mammoth bed from the Cedar Chamber, with 
sundry other family possessions that were, as adver- 
tisements say, " of no use to any one but the owner.'* 
But in one of her airiest rooms Sally had arranged 
them all, and it pleased her to call the room Cyril's, 
and to keep it in order that he might occupy it when- 
ever he came to Southchester, if he chose. Though, 
as Sally argued, " he would naturally choose to go to 
Forest Range ; " she did not know that he would as 
soon now take up his quarters at Monkswood as at 
Forest Range. 

"Well, Mr. Cyril, it is very good of you to come to 
me ! " said Sally, fondly, as she held his hands. " I 
feel as if — now don't be offended with me — as if my 
little brother, who died years ago, had come to see 
me." 

" You will never offend me, Sally ; I shall always 
feel that you are something belonging to me, some- 
thing left of the old times, that seem strangely pre- 
cious now that they are gone away for ever. Yes, I 
come to you as a younger brother ; you will be always 
my patient, motherly sister." 

" I hope so, Mr. Cyril : you are all that is left to me 
of the old Monkswood life." 

"A life that cannot have many pleasant remini- 
scences, I fear." 

14 
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''Looking back upon it, it seems very calm and 
pleasant ; there were trials, certainly, but so there are 
in every lot, and I bad grown into the dull, grave 
routine of Monkswood. I had grown to like it, and a 
visit now and then to Forest Range was my dissipa- 
tion ; just the little variety that seasoned the mono- 
tony of home. Only you were alwa)rs the sunshine 
of Monkswood, Mr. CyriL You will breakfast here 
to-morrow morning, or rather this morning, before 
you go to Forest Range ? " 

" Sally, I shall not go to Forest Range to-morrow, 
or the next day, or any day." 

" Mr. Cyril ! Oh ! what is it } You look so pale 
and stem. You have not offended Sir John, or my 
lady > " 

" No, Sally. But Miss Ashbumer has changed her 
mind, that is all." And then he told her the whole 
story. 

Her grief and indignation were so very sincere, 
that Cyril felt more comforted than he had been since 
the miserable truth had been disclosed to him ; but 
he would not let her speak harshly of ElizabetliL It 
was something unprecedented in all the annals of his 
experience that Sally Hawkes should say hard things 
of any one ; but here she was, carried away in a 
tempest of feeling, pronouncing judgment against the 
offending heiress of Forest Range, and speaking more 
decidedly than any one had ever heard her speak 
before. And at last she sat down and cried heartily, 
for Sally was a far-seeing woman, and she at once 
predicted to herself the mischief that would ensue 
There was that in Cyril's altered face, which told her 
that this trial was telling upon him most adversely. 
" And what have you come for, then, Mr. Cyril i " she 
said presently. 

"Well, Sally, I might have come to see you, to be 
sure that you are comfortable in your new home, and 
that no one is imposing on you." 

" I do not think you came to see me, Mr. Cyril." 

" Perhaps not, primarily, but inclusively with other 
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reasons, Sally. I really want to know how you are 
* getting on/ as people say. 

"Thank you, Mr. Cyril, very comfortably. My 
rooms are all occupied, ^nd all my lodgers are of the 
stamp I wished when I purposed keeping house in 
this way. I have Mrs. Dunstan, the old prebend's 
widow, in the drawing-room, and Miss Cleverly in the 
down-stairs parlour, and young Mr. Chasuble, the 
curate of St Mildred's, has the two little rooms that 
you thought the nicest in the house." 

" Then you have no anxieties, Sally } " 

"Thank the Lord, no, Mr. Cyril. All has been 
very happily ordered. No one who really trusts in 
God can be verj^ anxious, I think." 

"I have known good people very anxious — nay, 
miserably anxious." 

" Perhaps it was their temperament. Some people 
seem naturally to look at their surroundings through 
smoked glasses, and they are very unfortunate ; for 
as each person has some sorrow more or less in his 
existence, he who is the victim of gloomy forebodings 
suffers every trouble apportioned to him twice or ten 
times over, and not only so, for he endures what may 
be called imaginary evils. He disquiets himself many 
a time about miseries that never come to pass. But 
Christian people should have faitA ; faith, that all is 
sure to be made clear at last, all 'ordered' for the 
very best." 

"Do you think it is * ordered^ for the very best, 
that I should lose Monkswood, and the last remnant 
of my decayed fortunes, and now the only woman 
who could ever make my life good and beautiful and 
bright ? " 

" Yes, I know it is all ' ordered,' there is no doubt 
about it. And that, generally speaking, all these 
trials will be for the best, I am also sure ; but whether 
it will be FOR THE BEST to you, individually, I can- 
not quite tell. I think it rests with yourself." 
How, Sally } " 

The Word of Truth tells us, * that all things work 
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together for good to them that love God* It does 
not tell us that they work together for good to those 
who love the world, that is, not specially, though out 
of all things good will be derived, I do not doubt.*' 

"You mean that out of my trouble will spring 
good for other people, but not for myself? " 

" Yes, I do mean that, Mr. Cyril, for nothing hap- 
pens in vain ; what is a great calamity to one genera- 
tion may be a fruitful blessing to another. But Mr. 
Cyril, why don't you secure the blessing for yourself ? 
Why don't you let these adverse ' things, which give 
you so much pain, work together for your individual 
good .? " 

" By loving God, do you mean, and so qualifying 
myself for one of the elect } " 

There was a mocking tone in Cyril's voice, a hard- 
ness in his face, that smote Sally to the heart. She 
shook her head sadly. " O Mr. Cyril, you cannot 
qualify yourself for one of the elect. Unless God 
calls you, you cannot love Him." 

" What am I to do, then ? Suppose He does not 
call me } Am I to blame in such a case." 

" Mr. Cyril, God calls all who humbly and heartily 
desire it. God has called you many a time, but you 
would not hear His voice, or hearing it, you would 
not obey. O Sir ! remember that there will come a 
last time ! There will be a final call ! " 

"But loving God, Sally, is really very difficult 
work, and He has dealt very hardly with me." 

"No, no, not hardly, but very lovingly. Cannot 
you see that He is emptying your heart of all earthly 
good, that you may stretch out weak weary hands, 
and clasp the eternal treasure that is laid up where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and steal .^ You have lost one inheritance, 
Mr. Cyril, but had you kept it, it could have been but 
for a few quickly fleeting years. Now you are called 
to a better and fairer inheritance that may be yours 
if you will have it, for Time and for Eternity, for it is 
incorruptible and undefiled, and.it cannot fade away. 
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Mr. Cyril dear, won't you take it ? won't you set 
out for the Kingdom ? " 

" I feel too world-worn, too hardened^ I believe, 
Sally, to set out for anywhere. If it is God's will 
that I should suffer such reverse and pain of mind, I 
cannot resign myself to it. I w.ould alter it if I could. 

1 feel like one who is unjustly treated. Why should 
I be singled out for sorrows that come, indeed, not as 
single spies, but in battalions } Why should I suffer, 
and Vivian Gower triumph } Why should mine be 
all the loss, and his all the gain } — mine the shadows 
and the darkness, and his the sunshine } " 

" Is it the sunshme, or only the delusive light and 
warmth that a meteor may give } " 

"I do not know; but this I do know, that with 
him all is pleasantness and satisfaction, while with me 
it is all wretchedness and discontent." 

" Dear Mr. Cyril, it is sorrow, I know, but it need 
not be wretchedness ! Nothing but sin should make 
us really wretched, and for that wretchedness even 
there is abundant consolation." 

" Sally, your life and mine are very far apart. If 
it were in nothing else, you are a woman and I am a 
man, and you know Mrs. Barrett Browning, with the 
most charming naivete, confesses — 

* Women cannot judge for men.* 

Also, I live in the busy world and you live here, in 
the cloister, as it were, in this calm, secluded St. Mil- 
dred's, with the sound of church bells and cathedral 
chimes about you, and your simple duties and few 
temptations." 

" Mr. Cyril, dear ! I like to hear the bells calling to 
praise and prayer ; but you know — 

* There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime I ' *' 

" Sally, I must go to bed, we can talk again to- 
morrow, or as you would say to-day, for the cathedral 
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clock struck the quarter after two some minutes since. 
If you begin to quote Keble, there is no knowing 
where you will end, and I am mortally weary." 

"Well, good night, Mr. Cyril, I have kept you 
talking too long. I hope you will sleep in the gable- 
room comfortably. It is certainly the nicest in the 
house." 

" I am sure it is, Sally, or you would not have as- 
signed it to me. I know you of old." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

VALEDICTORY. 

Cyril slept very badly in the gable-room, and in the 
huge, heavy, curtained bed, which had been transported 
from the Cedar Chamber. No male Denham had 
even lain there before, save in unconscious infancy, in 
bridal days, or in the last great agony that parts the 
flesh and spirit. He was the first who had ever used 
it as an ordinary couch for ordinary sleeping purposes. 
Very soon the rosy morning light was touching the 
grey cathedral pinnacles, as they rose in all their fair 
and slender proportions above the roofs of the sur- 
rounding houses, and the birds began chirping and 
warbling about the projecting beams and hideous 
spout-heads of the ancient dwelling, and still Cyril 
tossed about beneath the faded canopy, and slumber 
refused to visit his heavy eyelids. He was thinking 
of many things, ramblingly, discursively, as one does 
think in hours of enforced sleeplessness ; and at last 
his thoughts culminated in one point — ^his friend and 
hostess, Sally. "Yes!" he mused to himself, "it is 
most absurd. I have always felt as if Sally were a 
sort of little mother to me ; she talks as if she were 
a score of years older than myself, whereas, in truth, 
she is my senior only by six or seven years. She is 
good as an angel, and as true as gold, and she loves 
me with all her honest woman's heart ! Why should 
I not marry her f She is a lady by birth, though she 
was my mother's dependant ! Why should I doom 
myself to a solitary life, because a capricious girl can- 
not, or will not, keep faith ? Sally has had her love- 
dream, and so have I ; and she is only six years older 
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than myself ! We could not live here, it would not be 
desirable, so near Monkswood and Forest Range ; we 
should live in London, and be very quietly, comfort- 
ably happy. I am sure of Sally, I have known her 
all my life ; she would never clasp my hand to-day, 
and let it go to-morrow ; she would be faithful to me, 
if she ever promised ! But if ! I am not at all sure 
that Sally would say * yes,' even if I asked her ; only 
if she were to say it, it would be said for evermore. 
She would never plead that — 

* Colours seen by candlelight, 
Do not look the same by day 1 ' 

I could not properly love Sally, I know ; but then, we 
have both of us followed that mocking phantom poets 
and novelists called Love, — only to be disenchanted ; 
and might do each other good, I dare say, and jog on 
most respectably." 

Poor Cyril ! Had it come to this ? Was he willing 
to take the bread of life, and renounce for evermore 
its wine } Could he content himself with sober wintry 
days, calm indeed and mild, but leafless, flowerless, 
grey, passing swiftly from the morning twilight to the 
evening shades ; when once he had thought to sun 
himself in the glorious summer months, with wealth 
of song, and foliage, and fairest bloom } Musing thus, 
he fell asleep, and the morning was well on its way to 
noon when he awoke from a dream of Monkswood, 
and Elizabeth as its mistress and his wife, and found 
himself in his own state-bed, in Sally's gable-room. 
He went down full of apologies, but not so sure, as 
when he fell asleep, of the expediency of converting 
Sally into Mrs. Cyril Denham. And if he had doubted 
while he was dressing, his doubts were more than 
quadrupled when he went down-stairs and saw Sally's 
pure, meek face, with its sweetest but gravest expres- 
sion bending over the coffee-cups. He took one glance 
at the stedfast, calm countenance, the gentle brown 
eyes filled with anxious thought, the regular but faded 
features, the colourless and somewhat sunken cheek, 
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and the plain bands of soft brown hair, already slightly- 
streaked with grey ; and decided, almost unconsciously 
but very firmly, that he had been half dreaming when 
he entertained so ridiculous a notion. And since 
Sally had taken to housekeeping she had taken also 
to neat Quaker-like little caps, which became her 
rather than otherwise, only they made her look much 
older than she really was, and gave her the staid, 
elderly matronly air she desired to present as the 
mistress of an establishment. No ; such a notion 
was not to be entertained by broad daylight. Sally 
would be shocked, pained, insulted ; for certainly it 
had never occurred to her that' Cyril was thinking of 
her in any other light than a faithful, a humble friend, 
half sister and half mother. She would as soon have 
dreamed of being affianced to her pale, smooth-faced 
lodger, the high-church curate of St. Mildred's, who 
treated her exactly as if she were fifty years of age, 
and confided to her his own strong conviction that the 
clergy of the Church of England were equally bound 
with their brethren of the elder Church — viz., Rome 
— to vows of strict celibacy. And if Cyril said one 
word, that should reveal the light in which for a brief 
hour he had thought it possible to regard her, there 
would be an end to the kindly, sisterly intimacy which 
had grown with his growth, commencing in his early 
boyhood, when he was perpetually plunging into 
scrapes, to be dragged out or coaxed out by Sally 
Hawkes, then first sunning herself in the smiles of 
the man of sugar-loaves and finest hyson ; and con- 
tinuing to this day, when he found himself counting 
upon her as upon his only faithful friend. Certainly, 
Sir John and Lady Ashburner were faithful still, and 
so probably were Agnes and Janet Anstruther ; but 
then they were all associated with Elizabeth, and 
must therefore in some sort be henceforth dissociated 
from him. After all, Sally was the one to whom he 
could now pour out his heart most freely, secure of 
sympathy, of interest, of kindliest aid, if that were 
possible. Oh, no ! a thousand times, no ! It would not 
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do to risk this firmly settled friendship, in a vain 
attempt to change its long-established aspects. Sally 
Hawkes must be still the dear, good, affectionate 
Sally she had ever been ; and he must be the Mr. 
Cyril she had petted and lectured, and almost idolized 
so long : they must go on so, for the remainder of 
their lives. And for once, Cyril showed himself to be 
not the child of impulse ; though if Sally had been 
present when the idea of marrying her first started up 
in his mind, it is more than probable he would have 
proposed upon the spot Happily for his comfort and 
well-being, and for his own peace and happiness 
he was in the gable-room, and she in her neat little 
chamber, fast asleep. And the colours that he had 
seen so vividly in the red glowing morning beams, 
did not look the same at the breakfast-table, with the 
full broad light of noon staring down upon him. He 
went to the afternoon service in the cathedral, enter- 
ing by a little door that he knew of in the cloisters, 
and glided into one of the stalls, where he was not 
likely to be observed. How familiar it all seemed ! 
The beautiful building itself, of which he seemed to 
know every arch and corbel, every shaft and capital, 
the dim soft light falling on the dark carving of the 
choir, the voices of the choristers, the tones of the 
organ, the exquisite perspective of the long and high 
arched nave. And this was his last visit for many a 
year ; his farewell to this " dim and mighty minster 
of old Time." 

He listened to the service like one in a dream ; he 
heard the sacred words, but they fell all unheeded on 
his ear, and still more carelessly on his heart ; and 
yet there was something in the rising and falling 
waves of solemn sound, that soothed the weariness 
of his sorrow-laden spirit. All too soon for him, he 
heard the prayer of St. Chrysostom, and the Bene- 
diction ; and the great Amen swelled once more along 
the ancient choir, and died amid the groinings of the 
"high embowed roof." The choristers and clergy 
formed in procession, and their white surplices flitted 
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past the screen, and across the southern transept, and 
were lost in the gloom of the venerable cloisters ; 
and then, the cathedral being nearly empty, Cyril 
rose from his seat, and walked slowly down the nave. 
He paused when he came to the great western en- 
trance, and cast one long sweeping glance along the 
beautiful perspective of pillared aisle, and lofty choir, 
and shadowy " ladye-chapel," a lingering look of pain ; 
for, in his heart of hearts, he loved that glorious 
cathedral of his native Southamshire, and he might 
see it never more ; for this was his farewell visit to 
the haunts of early y^ars, as still he clung to the idea 
of leaving England, when the three months of pledged 
inaction should be past. 

He came out into the brilliant light of the May 
afternoon, and took the lonely meadow way to St. 
Croix. How green those lawn-like meadows were ! 
How vivid were the tender hues of bud and foliage ! 
How fair the shifting beams, that, through the broad 
canopies of emerald verdure, played on the translucent 
waters of the streams, that, like a flashing network, 
mingled and interwove with their flower-fringed 
currents ! And how exulting was the carol of the lark, 
as he rose above the leafy grove into the warm blue 
dome of sky that brooded over all ! Never was a 
May-day softer or more beautiful ; never seemed the 
grey hospital and the solemn minster-church of St. 
Croix so hallowed and so fair, as on that sunny after- 
noon ; only Cyril himself was out of tune, and an 
unutterable sadness weighed down his heart. 

He went to the porter's lodge for the key of the 
church, and crossing the great quadrangle, found him- 
self once more within the tall, dark nave, where mould 
and damp were thick upon the heavy Norman pillars. 
It was the weight of centuries and the memories of a 
long-faded, but heroic Past, that made those lonely 
aisles so solemn. 

And there, in the shadow of the chancel, the dim 
light falling through the richly tinted eastern window, 
on the worn marble of the floor, and on the ancient 
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altar-tombs where slept the Denhams who had held 
their own full proudly under Tudor and Stuart kings 
and queens, was the quiet grave of his mother. 

But what was Cyril's surprise to see upon the simple 
stone bright flowers of early summer — pearly haw- 
thorn sprays, young roses, and blue forget-me-nots ! 
Who could have brought them thither ? What loving 
hand had strewn them on the marble ? Who had 
cherished her memory so tenderly ? was it Elizabeth f 
His heart said. No I It was not Sally, for she had 
been all day busy about her household duties, and 
he had left her in St. Mildred's Close, mending the 
stockings of the pale-faced curate. It must be Agnes 
Craven : she had watched beside his mother to the 
last, with all a daughter's tenderness. Yes ! it must 
be Agnes Craven. 

He lingered long in the quiet church, till the sun- 
beams faded from the chequered pavement, and the 
slender pillars and tracery of the high triforium were 
crimsoned over with the slanting rays of the descend- 
ing sun ; then he rose, took one flower from the dying 
wreaths that covered the initials " F, B, D," gave one 
more look at the tattered banners drooping from above 
— banners of battle, that his ancestors had borne — 
and passed again into the green quadrangle, with its 
grey piles of building round about its smoothly shaven 
lawn, and its mossy sun-dial ; and in a few minutes 
more, by the woodland path that skirted the black 
pool, he reached his old home of Monkswood. But 
he tarried a very short time there. All was changed : 
it was another Monkswood that he gazed upon ; not 
the Monkswood of his race and of his own past youth, 
and not the Monkswood he had pictured to himself 
when building magnificent airy castles of his ancestral 
halls restored to their ancient splendour. Everywhere 
lay heaps of mortar and rubbish and hewn stone; 
the whole house was surrounded by scaffolding, and 
the interior seemed so altered, that one glance through 
some of the unglazed casements was enough ! Still 
he was glad he saw it thus ; he would far rather see it 
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SO, than in all the glories of French windows, and 
plate-glass, and stately portico. The shield of the 
Denhams was taken down, and a new pediment 
erected, whereon, doubtless, was to flourish some 
symbol of the Gower family. Just as Cyril turned 
aside into a thick, yet unpruned laurel-walk, the 
fumes of a cigar, floating on the mild evening breeze, 
warned him of some person^s close vicinity. He 
stepped into the shade of a great spreading cedar 
with boughs that sweep the ground ; and in another 
minute Vivian Gower passed by, now taking a puff 
at his cigar, now humming snatches of a tune from 
"Z^^ Traviata!' His proud, handsome face, and 
haughty, careless steps, were almost more than Cyril 
could endure. Dark thoughts passed through his 
mind as he watched his rival, his enemyy for so he 
deemed him, saunter up the evergreen alley to the 
broad terrace in front of the mansion, and there seat 
himself on the broken balustrade, and contemplate 
the "restorations" with an air of ineffable com- 
placency. Doubtless he had strolled out to inspect 
the progress of the day, and he had a perfect right 
to be there, on ground that he had bought and hon- 
ourably paid for : but Cyril hated him — hated him so 
bitterly, that in his heart he cursed him, though no 
words of passion passed his lips. Nevertheless, as 
he turned away and plunged into the wood, he knew 
that he left his curse on that man, and on the Monks- 
wood which he owned ! Well might Lady Ashburner 
say that Cyril Denham, with all his moral goodness 
and greatness, and sweetness of character, was no 
Christian. And well had it been, that Cyril's curse 
were the only one that lighted on the head of the 
new master of Monkswood. The curses of outraged 
husbands, infuriated brothers, and maddened fathers 
had been launched at Vivian Gower, and worse than 
all, the curse of an evil life, of innocence betrayed, of 
talents perverted, of wealth squandered in iniquity, 
of God's great wrath, was on him, — on him, and he 
knew it not ; or, knowing it, heeded not. 
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As Cyril neared the station, it occurred to him to 
run down to Fairchurch and so on to Forest Range, 
and finish up the silent farewells of the day ; a train 
was just due, and he took his ticket, and was soon at 
the well-known little station, whose platform he had 
trodden so happily, often so elately. 

It was a beautiful May evening, and the moon at 
the full; still when he reached Forest Range the 
shades of night had fallen, and he could wander 
about securely and unobserved. Seeing a light in the 
library, the windows of which opened on a shadowed 
lawn, he went forward to have one last look at the 
room where he had spent so many pleasant hours. 
Sheltered by a large arbutus, he could approach the 
window very closely, and looking in, he saw Elizabeth 
selecting some books from a pile that lay upon the 
table. Agnes Craven stood near her, absorbed in a 
small volume she held in her hand. Yes ! there was 
his fair, false mistress, so radiantly beautiful, so bright, 
so happy-seeming ! There was his friend and sister, 
so serenely grave, so calm I and all the while his heart 
was breaking. The one so glowing, in her proud, 
girlish loveliness, the other so peacefully content in 
her sweet poetic dreams and classic lore. He could 
be nothing now to either — and yet, he had thought 
Agnes Craven true, when she called him friend and 
brother. 

Feeling himself now indeed alone in the world, he 
sadly turned away, and went back to Southchester. 
If he could only have known that one true heart was 
beating still with purest love for him ; if he could 
but have guessed that Agnes was reading lines fie had 
first commended to her notice, and that she was 
thinking far more of her living and unfortunate friend 
than of the dead and high-souled bard, whose verses 
met her eye ! But Cyril did not know, did not guess ; 
and he went on his way solitary and uncheered ; and 
the Tempter said to his soul, which had wandered far 
from God, and heavenly blessing: "Let us eat and 
drink ; for to-morrow we die." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

WAITING FOR A CROSSING. 

A BROILING Midsummer succeeded to that fair flowery 
May. The month of June, though brilliant enough^ 
at the gay West End, in the Parks, and in the more 
aristocratic suburbs, was, in the crowded city, dusty, 
stifling, and unsavoury. Westminster, of course, was 
a trifle better than St. PauFs Churchyard, Fleet Street, 
or the Strand, and Parliament Street was perhaps as 
cool and shady a resort as Westminster could rejoice 
in, though now and then breezes came up from the 
river which were trying to persons of delicate olfac- 
tory perceptions, to say the least of it. The Thames 
embankment, of course, though thought of, was not 
even about to be commenced, and the Thames mad 
at low tide, — and it was. always low tide, some people 
in their disgust averred, — steamed up in the cloudless 
sunshine odours that were neither healthy nor agree- 
able. Mr. Rattenbury had been away from his post 
for some days ; he had been extremely unwell, and 
change and rest were prescribed for him ; consequently 
the whole establishment of the Rattenburys had mi- 
gratecj to the neighbourhood of Ramsgate, and Cyril 
missed him and his bonnie little Minnie, to say no- 
thing of Toodlums and Jack, more than he imagined 
could possibly be the case. 

In those days Cyril was trying to convince himself 
that he cared very little about his fair and fickle mis- 
tress. He felt secretly displeased with Sir John and 
Lady Ashburner, because they had not managed mat- 
ters better. He had a sore feeling when he thought 
of Agnes ; she had not, he told himself, fulfilled her 
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compact of sisterhood, for she had not written him 
one word of sympathy or counsel since Elizabeth's 
faithlessness had been disclosed. He forgot that he 
had not written to her, and that delicacy on her part 
might leave it to him to take the initiative in such a 
correspondence ; and he felt a kind of morbid satis- 
faction in believing himself to be one of those unlucky 
wretches against whom Fortune perpetually arrays 
herself. In those days, too, he neglected his toilet, to 
the indignation of Miss Crumple, who felt herself 
outraged in sitting down to table with a gentleman 
who allowed his whiskers to go unpruned, wore any 
sort of neck-tie, and was not as particular as he ought 
to have been in the article of wristbands and stick-ups. 
Also, as Adeline plaintively whispered to her friend, 
" he shunned the festive circle," that is to say, as a rule, 
he abjured post-prandial seed-biscuits, boiled oranges, 
and mild ginger-wine — not the famous " Stivens's 
Green Gmger',' which is really wholesome and agree- 
able, but a horrible decoction prepared by the inde- 
fatigable Angey herself, from a recipe of her great- 
grandmother's, and expressly designed by her for the 
after-dinner delectation of her mother's boarders. Also, 
he fled from the musical perpetrations of the two 
young ladies ; for " Ever of thee" he had first heard 
under far different circumstances, and he had the bad 
taste not to appreciate the Norma duets. If he 
vouchsafed to remain while his glass was filled, and 
an orange quartered on his behalf, he always escaped 
as the first strains of " Mirar^ O Nor — or — mer ! " fell 
upon his ears, for Angey and Adeline had lately taken 
to the Italian, to his inexpressible dismay. 

In those days Cyril certainly cultivated a forlorn 
aspect ; he put his Longfellow and his Tennyson out 
of sight, and lived upon Byron and L. E. L. And 
while Norma and Adalgisa were screaming at each 
other in the drawing-room, Cyril, in the retirement of 
his chamber, was pacing its narrow bounds, now and 
then stumbling against the washing-stand, or running 
full tilt against the iron bed-post, and reciting — 
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** The heart will break, yet brokenly live on I 



E'en as a broken mirror, which the glass 

In every fragment multiplies ; and makes 

A thousand images of one that was 

The same, and still the same, the more it breaks ; 

And thus the heart will do, which not forsakes. 

Living in shattered guise, and still and cold, 

And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches. 

Yet withers on till all without is old, 

Showing no visible sign, for such things are untold.'' 

Or else, — 

" We know not how such tears 
Are half forgot in future years ; 
How life efiaces as it goes 
The keenest pang of earlier woes. 
How careless and how cold we grow. 
Dry as the dust we tread below : 
As if the grave its chillness threw, 
The grave — ^which I am hastening to." 

The very worst pabulum Cyril Denham could have 
selected. 

And so it went on till Midsummer-day was past, and 
the July sun was burning fiercely over the land, and 
everybody who could get out of town was making 
preparations to join in the general exodus. Hotter 
and hotter grew the atmosphere of the ancient city of 
Westminster, more and more unsavoury were the 
odours steaming up from the royal Thames, more and 
more drowsy — or so people thought — were the deep 
sweet chimes that Big Ben rang out from his lofty 
campianile, and Cyril began to hate the very stones 
and mortar that formed his prison-house. His mind 
was quite made up now. Two months of the three of 
pledged inaction were expired ; in four weeks more 
he would be free to prosecute the schemes which had 
suggested themselves to him, and he would not let 
the grass grow under his feet. He had decided upon 
Australia, and to Australia he would go ; he would put 
the past away from him, he would begin a new life in 
a new world, spurning the old Northern hemisphere 
which had treated him so cruelly. Yet these stem 
resolves scarcely accorded with the Byronic frame 
of mind in which evening by evening he indulged. 

IS 
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One evening, when the universal sultriness and 
weariness was at its height, Cyril, who had done but a 
very poor day's work, and was conscious of it, saun- 
tered slowly homeward, foolishly frizzling himself in 
the burning sun, instead of seeking the shady side of 
the street. He felt a kind of pleasure in being 
scorched, and he would have rejoiced gloomily had a 
tremendous thunder-storm set in and drenched him 
thoroughly. It was only a piece of all the rest, that 
the elements should show him disfavour. He had 
reached that most unhealthy state of mind in which a 
man likes to heap up and aggrandize his woes, and 
prefers sullenly to contemplate them rather than make 
any effort for their diminution. 

As he slowly paced the hot and dusty pavement, 
his thoughts went off to the Australian future he had 
promised himself; and his soliloquy was something 
like this : — " Yes, I am quite decided. Even Ratten- 
buiy cannot say I act from impulse, when he finds I 
adhere to my first plan. Stay in England ! I hate 
the country ! What has England done for me ? what 
does she promise me if I still remain a British Is- 
lander ? What have I to live for here ? what ties have 
I to bind me to my native land ? None ! My mother 
is in her grave ; a villain lords it at poor old Monks- 
wood. My love is faithless ; my friends are cold ! I 
am sick of this monotonous life of daily toil and 
artificial courtesies. The old world, for me at least, is 
d/as/, worn-out, used-up. I will try another, where 
life is newer, fresher, less conventional ! A few more 
weeks, and I shall escape from this desolate great 
London : I shall feel the quickening, rough breezes 
of the mighty sea, and before me will be the land of 
freedom ; the land where no one knows my past, where 
none can point and say, ' There goes the last of the 
Denhams of Monkswood, a beggar and an outcast ; a 
man deserted by God and by his fellows !' A land 
where I may delve and dig, and need not be ashamed ; 
where I need not dine at six o'clock, and shall certainly 
dispense with table-cloths and etiquette. Yes, I shall 
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rough it in good earnest ; I shall be a son of the soil, 
with hard brown hands, and earn my bread in the 
sweat of my brow, and all the past may go — go, as if 
it had never been ; for altogether will I dissever myself 
from the life I have led here these five-and-twenty 
years." 

As far as " sweat of brow" was concerned, Cyril 
was enjoying that, as he strode along in the glaring 
sunshine, in rare perfection ; though the sudorific 
process had nothing at all to do with earning bread. 
Perhaps in the New World, perspirations and bank- 
notes might be more intimately allied. He was 
picturing to himself life in the backwoods ; roving, 
hardy habits, meagre fare, hunting down the food for 
his own larder, perils, privations, everything that was 
comfortless and uncivilized. He had even begun to 
recall complacently some lines in his favourite poem 
of " Locksley Hall ; " and it was really a wonder that 
he did not astonish his fellow-pedestrians by bursting 
out with — 

" There methinks would be enjoyment, more than in this march of mind. 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind. 
There the passions, cramped no longer, shall have scope and breathing space : 
I will take some savage woman ; she shall rear my dusky race." 

And yet, one of the minor miseries of Cyril's life 
was Mrs. Matthews' rumpled table-cloth, which the 
wretched, worried house and parlourmaid never folded 
rightly ; and, indeed, there was scarcely a household 
arrangement which was not a source of some annoy- 
ance, from the abject Mr. Matthews himself, to the 
chocolate and blue paper which disfigured the walls of 
his own chamber, and contrasted badly with the green 
and amber hangings. The under-breeding of the 
ladies of the " family" was quite as much as he could 
bear, and yet they might be supposed to be vastly 
superior to the squaw y the " squalid savage," with whom 
he was thinking of uniting his destinies. It was all 
very well in perspective to burst all links of habit, and 
wander far away, nobody knew where ; but the reality 
might, and probably would, prove insufferable. 
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But still musing on Australian and wild Indian 
solitudes, he took his way, and presently discovered 
himself quite out of his latitude, and bearing away 
from the spot where his dinner was awaiting him. Re- 
tracing his road, he came upon some of the more 
aristocratic thoroughfares, and was presently in Gros- 
venor Place, opposite the Palace Gardens, when a 
clock striking the hour, warned him he was already 
late, and caused him to accelerate his speed. He was 
waiting for a crossing, for though the season was 
nearly at an end, there was a considerable bustle of 
carriages, when looking up, he was transfixed, to be- 
hold, so near that he could have stretched out his 
hand and taken hers — Elizabeth I She was sitting in 
her father's barouche, languidly leaning back, and 
playing with the delicate lace-edging of her parasol. 
How beautiful she was ! how sweet her smile, as she 
spoke to her companion, an elderly lady, whom Cyril 
did not know ! How lustrous were the soft dark eyes ! 
how pure the exquisite colouring of brow and cheek 
and lips, and in spite of the rather indolent posCy how 
graceful, how queenly, the outline of that matchless 
figure ! There was more of the woman about her 
than when he had parted from her at Forest Range 
six months before ; there was that finish in her air 
and style which intercourse with society alone can 
give ; but she was fairer than ever, and Cyril, gazing 
on her, felt all his wounds bleeding afresh, and throb- 
bing with the great agony of the first keen pain. She 
did not see him, for though her face was partly 
turned towards him, her eyes were bent on the occu- 
pants of another carriage, whose attention she evi- 
dently wished to engage. Spell-bound, Cyril stood 
still on the edge of the pavement, quite regardless of 
sundry pushes and pokes, and hasty remarks from his 
fellow-passengers, who did not thank him for stopping 
the way so stupidly. For a moment he forgot all 
about American prairies and Australian backwoods ; 
he forgot even that he was on his way to Mrs. Mat- 
thews's ; he felt as if the events ot the past few weeks 
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had been a bad dream from which he had suddenly 
awakened, and all his hopes were blooming once again, 
as in the days when first he told his love. 

At last Miss Ashburner, having exchanged a bow 
and smile with another lady, slightly turned her head, 
and her regards fell full on Cyril's face. Their eyes 
met ; his were sparkling with passionate love and 
passionate anger, and mingled despair and scorn were 
in the lines about his mouth ; the blood rushed in 
torrents to her face, and for a single instant the dark 
eyes fell, and then were raised to his with a steady, 
almost defiant gaze. She gave him, however, a stately 
bow, and then turned herself completely from him. 

He could bear it no longer ; and without waiting 
for a clear path, he dashed in among the wheels and 
the spirited horses, who were chafing at their tardy 
progress, and would certainly have been run down had 
not a policeman seized the heads of a prancing pair, 
and asked Cyril, in no very courteous tone, whether 
he was a fool, or so tired of his life that he was try- 
ing to fling it under the horses* feet ! 

But Cyril, like an exhausted swimmer, pushed 
blindly on, and succeeded in reaching the opposite 
pavement without being stunned or in any way dis- 
abled. But he found himself so faint and so confused, 
that he was glad to hail a passing cab, and so avoid 
the dangers of the crossings, and also of losing his 
way, for he found that he had but a very indistinct 
remembrance of the turnings he ought to take. Five 
minutes more, and he was safe at Mrs. Matthews* 
door. In the hall he met Angelina, and explained to 
her that he was unwell, and could not join them at 
the dinner-table ; he would go to his room, and have 
a biscuit and a little wine and water. Angelina 
clasped her hands, partly in real, partly in affected 
agitation, for Cyril looked so ill that no one could 
suspect him of shamming indisposition. With all her 
silliness, Angey certainly cared a great deal for Cyril, 
and had she been cleverer and a little more refined, 
she might have won her game ; for ever since it had 
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occurred to him to many Sally Hawkes, he had been 
reckless enough to engage himself to any woman who 
might have sufficient tact and address to propose to 
him without shocking his sense of fitness and pro- 
priety. If Cyril could have " taken up " with Angey 
Matthews, he would have had a vulgar, badly con- 
nected wife ; but I believe she would have been faith- 
ful to him, and would have loved him truly. And 
her love would have demonstrated itself in a blind 
submission to his wishes ; for Cyril was to her " a 
bright particular star" above her sphere, whom yet she 
dared to worship ; it would also have expended itself 
in cooking him dainty little dinners, and keeping his 
socks and shirts in faultless order, in scrupulously air- 
ing his linen, and warming his slippers on cold winter 
nights, and berng content herself with the veriest scraps 
and the draughtiest corner, and counting as her highest 
pleasure a day at Richmond, a walk in the Park, or 
half-price at the theatre — with him of course, without 
whom even Paris, or the Italian Opera, or a palace in 
Belgravia, were desolation. " O, Mr. Denham, do 
let me send for Mr. Tompkins ! '* was Angelina's first 
request. Now Mr. Tompkins was the ^sculapius of 
the Matthews family, and had recently attended Miss 
Crumple, and quite restored her nervous system, as 
she told every one about her ; but Cyril did not like 
him ; . and indeed why should he call for any medical 
man, since medicine will not minister to a mind dis- 
eased } He sat down in the little library, a tiny room 
leading out of the hall, a room or closet where no 
books were, or ever had been, where Mr. Matthews 
sometimes smoked his pipe, the "powers that be" 
being favourable, and where people who called on 
business were generally shown. He sat down because 
he could not stand ; otherwise he would have gone 
straight to his room, and secured himself against in- 
trusion. " No, thank you. Miss Matthews," he replied 
to Angelina's agonized entreaty ; " there is really no- 
thing the matter, only the heat has been too much for 
me to-day ; " and then, compelled by a strict regard 
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for the truth, he added, reluctantly enough, as Angey 
felt, " and I met an old friend, who — who made me 
remember many painful circumstances." 

" Dear me ! Fm very sorry, Mr. Denham. I hope 
your friend hadn't used you ill ? But there ! nobody 
would have the heart to go and use }^ou ill, Tm pretty 
sure ! " Angey would have given anything she pos- 
sessed to know if the friend was of the masculine or 
feminine gender ; somehow her instinct told her the 
truth, but she spoke as if a female friend was out of 
the question. " I should hate him, if he had done 
you any harm ; I hate him now, for putting you about 
so, and making you look so pale.'* 

" We will not talk of my friend, if yqu please — my 
friend indeed no longer. I am better now ; you will 
make my excuses to Mrs. Matthews." 

" To be sure I will, and I'll send you something^ 
that will do you good ; but Ma did count on your 
being in your place to-day, and so did I." 
Why to-day. Miss Matthews ? " 
If you'd only call call me Angey now, it would 
seem not half so stiff, and you one of the family, and 
have been for this year past ! Well ! I wanted you 
to be at table to-day, because there really is a dinner 
worth eating ! — salmon, and green peas, and lamb, and 
currant tart, and cherry pie. And Ma wanted you 
because of the new comers. '-' 

" What new comers, Miss Matthews ? " 

" There now, ' Miss Matthews ' again ! why won't 
you say Angeyy like all the rest ?" 

" It would be a liberty ; I have no right to call you 
by your Christian name. But about those new 
comers, I have heard nothing about them." 

"Why, Mr. Denham, it's been mentioned conti- 
nually ; nothing else has been talked about in the 
drawing-room ; but there ! you go away and shut 
yourself up before the dessert is on the table — no 
wonder you are in the dark ! " 
But you will enlighten me V 
Oh, yes ! They are in the house now, and Miss 
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Somerset is in her room, dressing this very minute. 
Mamma says she is a beautiful girl. I have not seen 
her, but Addy says she is a great over-grown thing, 
looking very bold ' and fast. I am sure I hope she 
will not get us into any kind of trouble ; it is a pity 
to have that sort of person in a select family like 
this." 

" But you spoke of more than one arrival ; who 
accompanies Miss Somerset ?" 

" Oh ! her father — a fine-looking man, only I don't 
quite like his eyes, they seem to me to have a sort of 
— what do you call it i* — expression." 

" A sinister expression," suggested Cyril. 

" Yes ! only I never can think of the right word 
when I want it." 

" Then we have a Mr. and a Miss Somerset among 
us ! I hope they may prove an agreeable addition to 
our circle. But now, if you will excuse me, I will go 
up-stairs ; if I feel better, I will join you in the course 
of the evening. You will say all that is necessary for 
me, I am sure." 

And Cyril departed, and Angelina lingered a min- 
ute or two in the bookless library to say to herself, "I 
.wonder now who it was he met ! He is so close about 
his friends ; I am half afraid it is some love affair that 
is making him so miserable. Ah ! he'll come into a 
splendid fortune some day, and marry a lady of title, 
as he ought to do. I know I might as well have fallen 
in love with one of the planets, or with a prince ! — ^Ah! 
unhappy Angelina !" And Angey glanced commise- 
ratingly on her showy muslin flounces, and heaved a 
deep, deep sigh, that came, however, from the very 
bottom of her too susceptible, but really kindly heart 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 

Later in the evening, Cyril, feeling really better, and 
also angry with himself for the emotion he had not 
been able to suppress, went down-stairs, and made 
his appearance in the drawing-room. Mrs. Matthews 
was openly, and the young ladies were secretly, de- 
lighted ; only the elder lady resolved to speak to him 
in a serious motherly way, at the first opportunity, on 
the impropriety of general negligence of toilet. But 
Adeline and Angey thought he looked far more in- 
teresting than Mr. Gregory or Mr. Battelbringer, who 
had donned white waistcoats, and white kid-gloves, to 
say nothing of very stylish neck-ties in honour of the 
new arrivals. "And yet," said Adeline Grundison 
afterwards to Angey, " they looked like snobs, as they 
are, while he was quite the gentleman!" "Yes!" 
cried Angey, enthusiastically, " and if he were work- 
ing as a navvy, in shirt-sleeves and trousers all over 
red clay, any one would know him for a gentleman ! " 

But meanwhile, Mrs. Matthews, who prided herself 
exceedingly on always doing everything en ceremoniey 
and in accordance with the rules of fashionable eti- 
quette, had taken Cyril's arm, and led him up to a 
tall, elegant young woman, and introduced him to 
Miss Somerset, and then to Mr. Somerset, a distin- 
guished-looking man, who in some way reminded him 
of Vivian Gower, and was therefore regarded with 
some amount of prejudice. 

Now Cyril had been by no means pleased at hear- 
ing of Miss Somerset's advent, for he was heartily 
tired of the underbred airs and graces of the young 
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ladies of the ** family/* only he had consoled himself 
with reflecting that it was but for a very little while, 
since he contemplated giving Mrs. Matthews notice — 
just four weeks from that day. That encounter in 
Grosvenor Place more than ever decided him to seek, 
if not the dusky squaw, at least some foreign clime 
far away from the land where he had borne so much. 
But had Cyril really not been a gentleman, he would 
certainly have betrayed something of the surprise he 
experienced on being presented to Miss Somerset 
He had scarcely thought about her at all, but he had 
intuitively pictured her as another edition of Angey 
and Adeline — a nymph, all ringlets or braids, and 
flounces and ribbons, and little frills, and bad jewel- 
lery, with a shrieking soprano voice, and a decided 
taste for crashing, scrambling fantasias and overtures ! 
But there sat, what seemed at least, a veritable lady, 
beautiful as Elizabeth herself, dignified, quiet, and 
attired in very simple and elegant half-mourning, ap- 
parently as much out of place in that shabby-genteel 
drawing-room, as a stately lily among the hedgerow 
buttercups and dandelions. Miss Somerset's beauty 
was of the very highest order; her features were 
classical, her complexion brilliant, her eyes dark as 
midnight, and her hair of raven blackness, and silken 
texture ; her voice too was sweet, and her manner 
gentle, though reserved. 

She and Cyril became wonderfully intimate before 
the evening was over. I think it was the vocal Norma 
duet which chiefly drew them together, for though 
Laura Somerset made no remark, it was not difficult 
to see that she was excruciated under the infliction of 
the vile Italian, and the badly rendered passages. 
Presently, Mrs. Matthews approached, and said, 
" Now, my dear Miss Somerset, I am sure you 
play.'*'* Miss Somerset assented. Yes, she played, 
and she did not say she played a little, or that she 
was out of practice. "You will favour us then, I 
am sure.?'* persisted Mrs. Matthews, in her blandest 
tones. 
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"Certainly!" was Laura's answer; "which do you 
prefer, vocal or instrumental music?" 

"Ah!" both! both— please." And Mrs. Matthews 
went into ecstasies with her accomplished boarder on 
the spot. 

Miss Somerset quietly rose, and placed her bouquet^ 
as a matter of course, in Cyril's hands ; it seemed a 
natural thing to her that men should serve her, as if 
she had been born a princess ; and it was with a very 
princess-like air that she took her seat at the piano- 
forte, took off her bracelets, and laid down her em- 
broidered pocket-handkerchief 

"Shall I lend you some music?" said Adeline, 
officiously ; " I dare say yours is not unpacked yet." 

" It has not even arrived," returned Miss Somerset ; 
" it comes to-morrow with my own piano. But I will 
not trouble you. I can recall something, I dare say : 
I have an excellent musical memory." Adeline and 
Angey hated her on the spot for her calm superiority 
and statuesque loveliness ; but they would have given 
all their treasures to be able to sit there as she sat- 
graceful, unembarrassed, perfectly possessed, and 
Cyril standing as her vassal, ready to obey her sove- 
reign behests ; and they hated her still more when 
she began to play ; her fingers wandered swiftly and 
accurately over the shaky keys ; she brought out 
tones that no one ever dreamed the poor old instru- 
ment possessed ; she interpreted Mendelssohn so 
divinely, that the great master himself could scarcely 
have wished an accent or a modulation altered. And 
every one listened in breathless silence till the last 
passage died away like the echo of sweet bells, not 
in crashing chords, with the forte pedal on, as was 
the style of Adeline and Angey's finishes ; and then 
there was an immediate encore, to which, however, 
Miss Somerset refused to listen : " she never repeated 
herself," she said, coldly ; " she would play something 
else ;" and while they were all expecting another 
dreamy Lied or Reverie, she began one of Beet- 
hoven's grandest symphonies, and played it all 
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through perfectly, gloriously, without one faltering 
note! 

" How wonderfully you play ! *' said Cyril in a half 
aside, when she was sitting once more with her hands 
crossed on her lap. 

" Yes, I play well," she rejoined ; " I ought to be a 
good performer: I have spent much time and my 
father has spared no expense in my musical educa- 
tion, — and I love it" 

" Conceited thing ! " was Angey's private comment 

" Professional, my dear^' was Adeline's suggestion ; 
"no one plays like that^ who doesn't or hasn't got 
her living by it, which, thank goodness, we don't, and 
shall never want to." 

Here Mr. Somerset, who had been deep in conver- 
sation with Mr. Battelbringer, turned to say, "Give 
us a song, Laura." 

And Laura sang in a rich, deep, contralto voice, 
that made every one think of the Big Ben chimes, a 
passionate German love-song, of which no one save 
Cyril and Mr. Battelbringer understood a single word ; 
but all knew what the words must be, so perfectly 
was the spirit of the music rendered. Cyril was en- 
chanted, so was Mrs. Battelbringer, who flattered 
herself that "now indeed she had found a kindred 
spirit, who would understand and sympathise with all 
the yearnings and cravings of her own impassioned 
soul." But Angey and Adeline knew that their day 
was over: they had reigned supreme as queens of 
song and harmony. (J) Now they both felt that it 
would be impossible to play Herz's variations, or sing 
Norma, or " The heart bowed down," in the presence 
of Miss Somerset. And Miss Crumple very kindly 
assured them that Henceforth their performances would 
be to Miss Somerset's what small beer was to highest 
priced champagne. It was not in human nature that 
these young ladies should not feel their rights and 
privileges invaded, and their throne usurped. "But 
perhaps they won't pay regular," was Angelina's con- 
solation ; " and if they don't, Ma will soon get rid of 
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them. All the singing and playing in creation won't 
go down with her, if they don't settle properly once a 
week, or once a month, according to arrangement. 
And I've my doubts about these Somersets, I can tell 
you ; and I shall watch them pretty sharp, and see 
that they don't take us in, or Mr. Denham either." 

" How can they take in Mr. Denham } " asked Miss 
Crumple, who had been listening to Angey's last re- 
marks. " I should think Mr. Denham is old enough 
to take care of himself, though he is about as soft a 
young man as I ever met with." 

" I had rather not explain. Miss Crumple," returned 
Angelina, loftily. " It is not to be expected that you 
could exactly understand." 

" I think I do understand, though : you are afraid 
Miss Somerset will try to win Mr. Denham's affec- 
tions. Well, perhaps she may ; for I can tell you a 
secret — never mind how I came by it : Mr. Denham 
has been jilted by a young lady in Southamshire, the 
only daughter of a baronet, and a very great beauty, 
and heiress. I don't blame her, not I : if I were a 
rich young beauty, with life before me, and the world 
to choose from, I would not marry a man with so 
little stedfastness and purpose in him as this Cyril 
Denham you all think so much of." 

" Are you sure of what you say. Miss Crumple ? " 
asked Angey, earnestly. Under all her foolishness 
and coquettish ways, Angelina Matthews kept a true 
womanly heart, and it bled for Cyril and for his great 
sorrow ; for she believed Miss Crumple, and under- 
stood now the strange moods and the solitary even- 
ings of her "bright particular star." The hatred 
wherewith she hated Laura Somerset and her Lieds 
was nothing to the bitter aversion she entertained 
towards the unknown Elizabeth Ashburner. She 
absolutely scorned her : the woman who could deli- 
berately throw away the love of a man like Cyril 
Denham, and take unto herself another love, must 
indeed be despicable : she would not change places 
with her, no, not for all the wealth of Britain and all 
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the beauty and fascination of a Cleopatra ! — for 
Angey had read and re-read many times Goldsmith's 
History of Rome ; she had profited by her advan- 
tages, which were sadly few, poor girl, and she had 
tried in later days to cultivate her mind, which she 
was conscious was like a very weedy garden, capable 
of growing better things. She was wise and good 
according to her lights, and that is more than can be 
said for very many of us. 

But from that evening Cyril grew brighter, and 
Angey sadder : Laura Somerset's star was in the 
ascendant, and Angey's little pallid twinkle died out 
in the clear lustre of the superior light. She did not 
know, poor girl, how much she had permitted herself 
to care for Cyril till now, when she was quite certain 
that he would never care for her, more than he cared 
for Addy or Miss Crumple. And she was absent and 
miserable, and made mistakes in the culinary depart- 
ment down-stairs, and was heartily scolded by her 
mother for over-salting the hash, and under-peppering 
the imitation curry, and above all for putting too 
much sugar in the pies ! Poor, faithful Angey, these 
were hard times for her, and her chubby cheeks lost 
something of their chubbiness and rosy splendours, 
and she began to have a figure, and actually bought 
a plain straw bonnet simply trimmed with white, 
instead of a pink silk construction garlanded with 
wild convolvuli, on which she had previously set her 
heart. She thought she would renounce the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world : she even began to 
wonder whether there were any Protestant convents, 
wherein to hide her broken heart ; and her renuncia- 
tion of finery was to some purpose, for with a paler, 
thinner cheek, a slimmer waist, and white instead of 
pink against her very auburn hair, she looked so 
interesting, that a young doctor living in the Vaux- 
hall Road became straightway violently enamoured, 
and declared that he would either wed Angelina Mat- 
thews or die a bachelor. And though Angey straight- 
way refused him, his offer soothed her, and there was 
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every reason to believe that in process of time the 
medical suitor would be successful, and bear off his 
bride in triumph to the humble abode which Miss 
Crumple ill-naturedly designated Gallipot Hall. Mean- 
while, Angey brooded over her unrequited affection, 
and kept a diary, wherein one evening she made the 
following entry : " My heart is crushed, and my feel- 
ings blighted : she has conquered — sJu^ the stranger, 
who knows not what it is to suffer for love's sake. 
She never rose betimes to get a kidney for his break- 
fast, and then be scolded for it by an unreasonable 
parent, who has forgotten the days when she was 
young, and of course in love with somebody, if not 
Pa. She never schemed to get a delicate little dish 
for dinner, just to suit a failing appetite ; she never 
darned his socks on the sly, when he thought the 
laundress did them ; she never stole his gloves, and 
mended them stitch by stitch, and put them back 
again, and never said a word ; slie never worshipped 
the air he breathed, or kissed the tea-spoon he had 
used at tea-time; and yet he sits by her, talking 
hour by hour : he took her to the Abbey, I know, last 
Sunday afternoon. I should have thought I was 
almost in heaven — going to church with him : she 
seemed to take it quite as a matter of course ; and 
she plays to him and sings, and he listens as he never 
listened to me, though perhaps I can scarcely wonder 
at that, for I don't think the angels can make much 
sweeter music than she does, and she knows more 
about books than I do. Well, '\i she really can con- 
sole him, and make amends for that wretched girl 
down in Southamshire, I must not grumble. Let him 
be happy. I care not how, so that he is really happy ; 
as for me, I should like to become a Sister of Mercy. 
I have done with the world, and in religion I shall 
find my consolation." 

This effusion had been called forth from the fact 
that Cyril and Laura Somerset had really been to- 
gether to Sunday-afternoon service at the Abbey, and 
that they had a long talk that evening in the deserted 
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drawing-room, every one else being away, and Angey 
had surprised them on going in to fetch a book, and 
knew instinctively that something more than usual 
had transpired. 

Now Laura Somerset was a witch, that is to say, she 
was a very clever and really handsome young woman, 
and there were few men who could withstand her 
spells, which were many and varied, and always pre- 
cisely suited to the person on whom she worked them. 
She understood Cyril after she had talked with him 
five minutes : in two days she knew him perfectly, 
and divined that he had a story, which she was deter- 
mined he should tell her. And on that precise evening 
he did tell her the very history of his life, and all 
about Elizabeth, Vivian Gower, and his sister — who 
was faithless as his love — Agnes Craven ! When he 
had finished the relation, Laura said, " Take courage, 
Mr. Denham : it was well for you that Miss Ashbumer 
knew her own mind before it was too late. She was 
not worthy of you ; you may not find a fairer face, 
but you may, you must find a truer heart. And after 
all, Cyril" — somehow they had glided into Cyril 
and Laura — " after all, what is mere external beauty ? 
what is rank ? what is wealth ? Give me, rather, sim- 
plicity, a humble home, a quiet lot, and true un- 
changing love." 

" That, and much more, surely Laura Somerset can 
secure .^" 

" I thought so once : I too have had my dream — I 
have had my meed of suffering ; therefore I know so 
well what you have borne, and are bearing at this 
moment. Let us help each other." 

Cyril took the extended hand : they were standing 
together at the window, in the waning twilight of a 
dull grey evening; it made him think of that fair 
April night, when he and Agnes Craven had sealed 
their compact of friendship. How much had come 
and gone since then ! how many hopes had budded and 
withered I how many visions had brightened and 
passed away, and that brief meteoric dazzle of possible 
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wealth that had preceded the utter darkness ! And 
something — as it were a gentle spirit- whisper, it might 
be Agnes's own — told him that it would not be good 
for him to talk too much with this .charming Laura 
Somerset ; and yet — and yet her sympathy, and the 
deep glances of her soft dark eyes were very sweet. 
He did not heed the warning voice : he stood still, and 
listened to her story — a story, like his own, of bitter 
wrong, and pain and loneliness ; and the slender white 
fingers trembled in his own, and the red lips quivered, 
as if the old anguish had come back again, and tears 
of mingled pride and sorrow rolled down the purely 
tinted cheek ; and he said to hmself, " Why not ? 
why not ? Why should I, for a careless girl, renounce 
all future comfort ? Why should she, for a false man*s 
sake, be severed from all the sweetest sympathies of 
life ?" It was on6 of those moments when impulse 
ruled his soul, and he whispered, " Laura, that first 
fair dream for both of us has melted into air : we have 
staked, not our all, but much, and we have lost. We 
are old before our time, but we have life before us ; 
let us renounce the past, let it be buried from this time 
forth ; let us begin anew, — ^and together ! You said we 
might help each other, and we might, but only with 
such ties as unite us as none on earth might sever. I 
cannot promise to give you that which I gave to her, 
but if you are willing to take all I have to give, — it is 
but little in any sense, — I think it will be for my good, 
and I trust for your happiness !" 

Laura looked stedfastly on the ground, and the 
small white hand trembled more and more, and while 
Cyril waited for her answer the same spirit-whisper 
seemed to ask him, " Is it well that you thus woo a 
woman of whom you know so little } Will it indeed 
be for your good V^ But it was too late now : he had 
asked the question, and the answer came slowly, but 
diistinctly, " / am willing^ 

It was all like a dream, that which followed : he 
was betrothed, Laura was to be his wife, and he 
kissed the ruby lips that answered to his own, with a 
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strange sense of having passed through the whole 
scene before, at some remote period of his existence. 
After all, was it not a dream ? would he not awake 
up, with the green curtains and the amber fringe about 
him, and find that Laura was but a vision of the night, 
that he was still free, still counting on the Australian 
journey, which of late had faded away into a very 
misty sort of possibility ? Ah ! how different the first 
real love-kiss of his life ! but that was past and gone, 
like any other pleasant romance that one reads and 
puts away — it was over ; it would never be again, and 
Cyril felt as if he had made a business negotiation 
instead of an offer of marriage. But an offer it was, 
clear and unmistakable, and, though it did not strike 
him at the time, Laura accepted him without any 
reference to her father. An hour afterwards every one 
in the house knew what had passed, and Cyril had to 
endure the congratulations and the banter of the whole 
circle. Mr. Somerset slapped him on the back, and 
called him "my boy," and his seat at table was changed, 
that he might sit next to Laura ; even the servant who 
waited looked archly as Mrs. Battelbringer made an 
elaborate speech on the duties of married women, 
looking full at Miss Somerset all the while she spoke. 
Cyril was desperately annoyed ; he was first cross, 
and then strongly inclined to be haughty and sullea 
How could Laura bear it, and smile so sweetly, and 
even bring to bear a little of her own repartee ? He 
felt now how entirely he had made himself one with 
these people, whom he had hitherto so shunned and so 
despised ; they counted him as one of themselves, as, 
indeed, why should they not ? But to Cyril Denham, 
of Monkswood, once affianced to Elizabeth Ashbumer, 
once at home at Forest Range, once the friend of 
Agnes Craven and Janet Anstruther, this was very 
hard to bear ; but the more silent he became, the 
graver he grew, the more " those detestable men and 
women" railed him ; and at last Laura whispered to 
him, " Surely you are not vexed, dear Cyril ; it is 
what we all must go through." 
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" I will go through it no longer!" he said to her 
in French ; " this'odious familiarity, this vulgar jesting ; 
how can you endure it ?" 

Laura looked her surprise ; and then Cyril began 
to fear he had pledged himself to a woman of mere 
external polish, without innate refinement, without 
maiden delicacy. Why Elizabeth or Agnes, or any 
of the young ladies whom he had known, would have 
escaped ere this ; betrothed just one hour ! and things 
had been said, as jokes, of course, but things that had 
brought the flush of something more than anger to 
CyriFs cheek. 

Somewhat abruptly he withdrew for the night, but 
his torture was not yet over. Mr. Somerset asked him 
to step into his room, a very natural request, seeing 
the relations that were to be established between them, 
and Cyril had to endure a sort of patronage and 
palaver that was quite as unpalatable as the coarse 
impertinences of the others. Strange to say, Mr. 
Somerset never asked him what his prospects were, 
never stipulated for any kind of settlement, never said 
he wished to make any inquiries respecting the antece- 
dents of a man who was to be his son-in-law, and of 
whom he knew literally nothing. He only pressed for 
a short engagement. Laura's health had been so 
shattered, he declared, in that former affair, and he 
was thinking soon of quitting England, and of course 
desired to leave his daughter safe in her husband's 
keeping, and much more to the same effect ; in short, 
when did Cyril think of being married ? Cyril replied 
that he had not yet thought about it at all, and if he 
had told the whole truth, he might have added, that 
three hours before he had not thought of making 
Laura Somerset an offer. 

It seemed horribly like securing him, this proposal 
of speedy marriage, and the immediate publishing of 
the engagement almost at the moment of its birth. 
Laura had straightway told her father, and he had 
told everybody. Was this to prevent him from re- 
tracting, to hold him the more securely, to put him at 
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once upon his honour ? It seemed terribly like it, and 
he began to realize the sensations of the fly who 
stepped into the spider's parlour, and then discovered 
that he could never come out again. 

And when, at last, Cyril sat alone in his chamber, he 
could not believe in his position. It had happened, 
as it were, in a minute ; he had just given way to im- 
pulse, and impulse had carried him whither, otherwise, 
he would never have gone. He groaned aloud as he 
thought of himself as bound for life to Laura Somer- 
set ; it flashed upon him now that she had angled for 
him from the first, that he had walked into the spider's 
parlour with his eyes wide open, and that, lament it 
as he might, he could never disentangle himself from 
the web he had helped to weave for his own capture 
and undoing. Pleasant reflections these for a young 
man who has just proposed and been accepted ! But 
Cyril is not the first young man who has been placed 
in such painful circumstances ; he is not the only one 
who has followed the impulse of the moment, to his 
own great misery. There was a time when Cyril had 
said, *'I will be strong, God helping me ;'' but now 
he did not call on God to help him, or to guide him ; 
his wrongs had hardened him, and he had become 
cold, reckless, even sceptical. Oh ! these impulses, 
were they not, after all, a sort of insanity.^ But he 
could not refuse to ratify his new engagement on the 
plea of being partially insane ; he was in the spider's 
parlour, and sane or insane he must stay there. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE GRiECO-ROMAN SALOON. 

A FEW days after meeting Cyril in Grosvenor Place, 
Elizabeth returned to Forest Range. The season 
was over; it had been* an unusually brilliant one, 
and the beautiful Miss Ashburner had been more 
admired than any other debutante. She had received 
several excellent offers, but without any reference to 
her parents she had rejected them all, in one case 
greatly to the chagrin of Sir John, who thought that 
the proposed alliance was in every way calculated to 
ensure his daughter's happiness. The rejected suitor 
was a young man of high principle and acknowledged 
worth, her equal in position, more than her equal in 
prospects — a rising man everybody said, one whose 
voice would be heard at no distant period in the 
senate of his country, a man whom women generally 
liked, — strong, yet tender, stedfast, and yet suave, a 
scholar, an orator, and no mean poet. And for his 
sins he fell in love with Elizabeth Ashburner, and 
hoped to make her his wife ; but his hopes were at 
once defeated, since Elizabeth unhesitatingly told 
him that she was already engaged. 

Sir John rose up in great wrath when he heard that 
his favourite had been rejected, and upon such a plea ; 
— ^his daughter was not engaged, he begged to assure 
Mr. Trevanion : a profligate, gambling rou^ in their 
own neighbourhood had proposed, but he, as her 
father, had forbidden him the house, and he would 
sooner see his only child in the grave than the wife of 
such a man ; and on this point Lady Ashburner and 
himself were entirely agreed. 
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But it was in vain that Sir John said yes, while 
Miss Ashbumer said no. Sydney Trevanion was not 
the man to woo an unwilling bride, and he went away 
to his own place in Cornwall, and Sir John had a 
very serious interview with his daughter, and spoke to 
her more severely than he had ever done before. 

"Why did you say you were engaged," he asked 
angrily, " when you knew it was not the truth ? " 

Elizabeth was silent Sir John continued — "To 
whom did you refer ? Speak, Elizabeth, — I will be 
answered ! " 

" I will tell Mamma," sobbed Elizabeth. 

" You will tell me, Miss Ashbumer ; you will not 
leave this room till you answer my question." 

" Of course, Papa, I referred to Vivian — ^to Mr. 
Gower ! " 

" Elizabeth, are you mad, or wicked ? You never 
were engaged to that man ; he knows full well that I 
will never give you to him, and he knows wAy ! It 
is not fit that I should speak to you of some of his 
iniquities, but I may tell you that he is a practical 
infidel, that he drinks and gambles, that he pays his 
court to women whom society will not recognise. No 
pure-minded girl could be happy as Vivian Gower*s 
wife, not even as his betrothed." 

"He has enemies, I know," said Elizabeth, sullenly, 
" and they have traduced him. He was wild once ; 
he told me so." 

" How dare he tell you so } " interposed Sir John ; 
" how dare you listen to him } " 

" But all has been changed since he knew me ; he 
is very good and steady now; it is not like you, 
Papa, to set yourself against any one who has re- 
pented of the past, and commenced to live a Christian 
life ! " 

" A Christian life, my child } how bitterly you are 
deceived ! There is not one particle of Christianity 
in Vivian Gower. He knows nothing even of morality, 
of honour. Do you not know that Miss Gower has 
left her brother } " 
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" I know that Katie has gone to stay with her aunt 
in Devonshire." 

" Ask your mamma why ; I cannot tell you. " 
" Papa, I first saw Vivian Gower in your presence 
at Forest Range." 

" I know you did, Elizabeth, and the invitation 
which I extended to him when Katie Gower was 
asked to visit you I regard as the most fatal error of 
my life. When he appeared the second time ; at 
Forest Range, you were virtually affianced to Cyril. 
It was more on Agnes's account than yours that I so 
quickly closed my doors against him. I did not then 
know that which I now know concerning him ; but 
the feeling of distrust I could not help entertaining 
towards him from the very first, deepened- continually. 
He spoke of sacred things sneeringly, lightly, and he 
spoke of women, once or twice, as no good and 
honourable gentleman would ever' speak. Elizabeth, 
I must have your solemn promise that you never 
again hold the slightest converse with this man. Give 
me your word that no speech shall henceforth pass 
between you." 

I cannot," said Elizabeth, firmly. 
Very well ; I must take measures accordingly. 
Vivian Gower, I believe, is now on his road to Nor- 
way ; when he returns, he will not find you at Forest 
Range." 

" You will not send me to school. Papa ? " 
" No ; you are too old for that, and too unmanage- 
able, and no one knowing how matters stand would 
undertake the responsibility, though I believe if I 
were a Romanist I should shut you up in some convent 
till you were of age. As, however, my strong Pro- 
testant principles forbid any measures of the kind, I 
shall adopt another course ; your mother and I have 
already talked it over. 'Agnes Craven has long been 
delicate, and has given us uneasiness : though she is 
now of age, and at liberty to reside where she chooses, 
she elects to remain with us, at least for the present. 
It is partly on her account that I wish to spend a 
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year or two in travelling. Forest Range will be shut 
up while we are absent" 

Elizabeth seemed thunderstruck, but no more was 
said at that time. Her mother spoke to her again 
very firmly, but most lovingly ; she was sorely grieved 
that her daughter should withhold her confidence, for 
nothing could win Elizabeth to be explicit. She took 
refuge in a sullen taciturnity that was really more 
exasperating than her old tearful moods. I often 
wondered at Lady Ashbumer*s matchless patience. 
I lost mine, I know, and Agnes Craven sometimes 
lost hers. We could only hope that some one else 
less objectionable in every point of view would 
quickly supersede Vivian Gower, as he had super- 
seded Cyril Denham. 

Only a day or two remained before we were to 
return to Southamshire, to make preparations for the 
continental journey, which was to commence early in 
September. We were going to spend the autumn in 
Normandy and Brittany, then a week or two in Paris, 
and for the winter Nice was to be the place of our 
abode. Vivian Gower, we understood, would not be 
at Monkswood till after we had quitted Forest Range, 
and in the meantime Elizabeth was never to walk 
out by herself, and the letter bag at coming and 
going was to pass through the hands of Sir John or 
Lady Ashburner. Sad arrangements these, and most 
painful to all concerned, but quite necessary, since 
Elizabeth steadily refused to give the promise which 
would at once have set her free from all espionage, 
I began to think that Vivian Gower must have added 
sorcery to his iniquities ; for surely nothing short of 
infatuation could have induced a daughter hitherto 
loving, and for the most part amenable to lawful 
authority, thus to set herself in the attitude of rebel- 
lion against the best of parents. I could see nothing 
in the man to attract, much less to fascinate, a girl 
brought up as Elizabeth had been, a girl, too, who 
at one time believed herself deeply attached to Cyril 
Denham ; on the contrary, there was much to repulse. 
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to shock, even to terrify a tenderly nurtured maiden, 
trained in the precepts of a pure religion, and care- 
fully shielded from all the contaminating influences 
of vice and a lax morality. Elizabeth had grown up 
in an atmosphere of purity and peace ; hers had 
ever been, in its highest, truest sense, a Christian 
home, where intellectual pleasures abounded, and 
the spirit of beauty and refinement reigned, — and 
now ! It was altogether most inexplicable, most 
depressing, and the days were dark and dreary for 
us all. Lady Ashburner especially suffered ; mild 
and gentle as ever, and speaking but seldom on the 
one theme which ever occupied her thoughts, we 
knew that her sorrow was almost greater than she 
could bear, and her health failed, and for her also 
the continental journey seemed imperative. 

I have been speaking now of the first few days we 
spent at Forest Range, as well as of the close of our 
sojourn in Grosvenor Place ; but I must go back to 
the last day but one previous to our leaving town, ere 
I proceed to what remains to tell of the space that 
intervened between our quitting town and starting for 
Dieppe. Agnes, who inherited her father's antiqua- 
rian proclivities, was anxious to pay one more visit to 
the Graeco-Roman saloons of the British Museum. 
Thither we went, prepared to spend a long morning, 
and while I was earnestly contemplating that bust of 
a beautiful woman in a cluster of leaves, which is 
generally supposed to be Clytie rising from the helio- 
trope, I saw Agnes, who was at some little distance 
correcting her previous sketch of the Ariadne, sud- 
denly step forward and give her hand to a gentleman 
who had just entered the room from the staircase. 

It was Cyril Denham, but so altered from the Cyril 
I had known from boyhood, that but for Agnes's 
recognition, I should not have been quite sure of his 
identity. He was looking ill and worn, but it was 
not so much the physical weakness I could trace in 
every feature, which shocked me, as the strange, new 
expression, which shone out in those once beautiful 
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e>'esu It was Cyril in the flesh that stood before us, 
but Cyril with another sgiiit than that with which 
Agnes and I were so familiar. I trembled for Agnes, 
for though no s>41able of confidence had ever passed 
between us, I knew her secret — her well-kept secret — 
perfectly ! I knew it as it were 1^ intuition, for I too 
had had a great trial in my youth ; I had known her 
sorrow, ay, and a heavier sorrow than hers, and it 
made me very pitiful and tender, and quick to discern 
in others whom I loved the same signs of suffering. 
Agnes, like a wise woman, made no moan, except to 
God and to her own heart; though poetic in her 
temperament to a high d^ree, there was nothing 
sentimental in her nature, and she went on her way 
cheerfully, shedding a calm and happy light on all 
around her, and the source of blessing to many an one 
who came within the sphere of her influence. O Cyril, 
if you had but known, if you had but paused a while 
before your impulse had sealed itself by action ! 

But I feared for Agnes now, for the meeting was 
totally unexpected, and it must have wrung her heart, 
even more than it wrung mine, to see the wreck that 
Cyril was. I need not have disquieted myself, how- 
ever ; when I had spoken to Cyril, and looked again 
at Agnes, her face was perfectly calm, yet grave, 
though there was, perhaps, the slightest tinge of 
colour on her pure pale cheek. We talked a little, as 
one always does in such circumstances, on indifferent 
subjects ; none of us at first dared to say that which 
was trembling on the lips. It was Agnes, at last, who 
made some remark which drew from Cyril an answer 
of intense bitterness. 

" I ilo not understand you,'* she said, gently. 

** Do you not } Well, then, it is simply this, I care 
vory little about what the future may bring forth; 
that it will be evil I cannot doubt" 

** Seeming evil often turns to good, CyriL" 

** Ah ! that is what good books and sermons teach 
it ixS what Sallv Hawkes preaches; but you see, 
w» 1 l^ave no ^ith." 
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" No faith ! O Cyril ! O my poor friend." 

" If you and others had kept better faith with me, 
I might not now have been as utterly faithless and 
unbelieving as I am." 

" Cyril, those are dreadful words. But I, how can 
I be accused of want of faith ?" 

" You promised to be my sister." 

"And have I ever failed you .?" 

" All this weary spring and summer, not one word 
have I received from you ; all these weeks you have 
been in town, not once have I seen your face." 

"In answer to the first charge, you never wrote 
to me ; my last letter to you, written late in March, 
remains unanswered ; could I have forced my corre- 
spondence on you ? I thought you probably connected 
me with — with all that has been so painful to you ; 
we all thought the same, and we could not wonder at 
it, though we were very sorry. If you had sent me 
one line, I should have written to you fully." 

" Then you have not lost all interest in your ne'er- 
do-well, luckless brother.?" 

" My brother has done many things well ; by God's 
help he will do many better things in time to come. 
As for It^k, he has nothing to do with it ; luck is for 
the heathen. Providence for Christians." 

" I am no Christian, Agnes ; I tried to be one once, 
but God has forsaken me." 

" Never ! I dare say you have forsaken God, and 
He has hidden His face from you, but He who cannot 
lie, who cannot change, has said, ' I will never leave 
you, I will not forsake you.* AH else may change, 
Cyril, all else forsake ; God, your Father, never will. 
If you have wandered into the far country, come back 
again ; do not wait till you are starved, but come 
back now, and your Father will meet you a long way 
off, and take you to His arms again." 

" I cannot come back. In nowise can I retrace my 
steps, Agnes. Ah ! you do not know." 

" ' If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength 
is small.' " 
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" It is small, and I hate and despise myself ; there 
seems no longer any room for action ; it is useless to 
hope, to strive." 

"You deceive yourself: one may always hope on 
this side the grave, one may always strive lawfully 
and patiently, being sure that in His own good time 
God will crown all effort with success." 

" All effort } O Agnes, you women know so little 
about the world. For one who wins the race, how 
many lose it!" 

"All do not lose who seem to lose, Cyril. The 
seeming loss is often real gain. There are hours 
when we feel that we have failed, and long afterwards 
we learn that in so failing we won the victory. Take 
courage, my brother, go on in the straight path,. keep 
innocency, and strive lawfully in God's holy name, 
and peace will come at last, even here on earth — and, 
Cyril, I often think that peace is better than what we 
call joy ; nay, it is the deepest, truest joy, the peace 
that passeth understanding, for it glorifies the meanest 
things below, and keeps in full view the brightness ot 
the world to come." 

" Agnes, when I first knew you, you did not feel 
thus." 

" No. I had not come then to the simple truth." 

" What is the truth ? I think I shall try my hand 
at authorship, and write a book or booklet entitled 
Quid est Veritas V He spoke in that hard, mocking 
tone which had pained us so much when he began to 
speak. 

Agnes replied solemnly, " Christ is Truth," and 
she bowed her head, as she uttered the sacred name. 

" But Truth is many-sided." 

" It is. And Christ has many aspects, each one, it 
seems to me, lovelier, more glorious, and more pre- 
cious than the other." 

" Agnes, I cannot understand faith — such faith." 

" Never mind faith ! Concern yourself about 
Christ, think of Him, go to Him, throw yourself on 
Him." 
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" But the Bible says, ' By faith are ye saved/ " 
" If I snatched you from the flames with this hand, 
it would be by the hand that you were rescued, but it 
would be I who saved you. Look to Christ, and faith 
will be yours." 

" Oh that I had met you a fortnight since, even a 
week ago ! I have made a fatal mistake, and it can- 
not be retrieved, but I will write to you. I have 
already outstayed my time. Good-bye, my best 
friends !" and he wrung our hands in his own impul- 
sive way, and was gone before we could exchange 
adieux. Agnes was very unwell that evening, and 
kept her room on the plea of headache ; but the last 
thing at night she said, as she kissed me, "Janet, 
you will join your prayers with mine for him, will 
you not.'*" 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

CONFIDENCES. 

I TOLD you that we were to leave Forest Range early 
in September, and, in accordance with this intention, 
we were very busy during the month of August, mak- 
ing preparations for the journey. Sir John had enough 
to do in settling all possible difficulties with his bailiff, 
in going over the home-farm, in saying ** good-bye" to 
tenants and to personal friends, and in attending to 
county business, and providing substitutes on whom 
certain responsibilities should rest during his absence 
Certainly Sir John had very little leisure in those 
days ; nevertheless, he rode over several times to South- 
chester to reconnoitre the enemy's ground, and to be 
quite sure that Mr. Gower was still persecuting sal- 
mon in some remote regions of Norway ; at any rate, 
far away from Monkswood. There was no sign of 
the new master of Monkswood anjrwhere about the 
fair cathedral city ; the workmen he employed went 
drowsily about their work, and the restorations were 
nearly at a standstill ; it would be October, Vivian 
Gower's servants told all the world, before their master, 
whom they evidently held not in reverence or esteem, 
would be among them again. And in the meantime 
the Prebend of Twy combe's house witnessed strange 
scenes, and listened to very strange language, if aJl 
the tales that were afloat might be relied on ; and, 
" like master, like man," was the proverbial rejoinder 
of the outraged Close. The bishop himself openly 
regretted the advent of Mr. Gower, and heartily 
wished that Monkswood had remained in the posses- 
sion of its original owners, and it was understood that 
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on his return he would not be received at the palace. 
The Dean shook his head whenever the gentleman's 
name was mentioned, and sighed, and looked por- 
tentous ; prebends, canons, and minor canons, and even 
juvenile choristers and vergers, were of opinion that 
Mr. Gowei* was a very bad man, and must be tabooed 
for the hoaour of the cathedral. Only a few trades- 
men, who were charmed by extensive orders and 
ready money, took his part ; all the city, with a few 
exceptions, ranged themselves under the episcopal 
banners, and were prepared to show Vivian Gower a 
very cold shoulder on his return. The young ladies 
of the Close were desired by the powers that were, 
not to know Mr. Gower when next they saw him, 
albeit many of them had spent hours in his company 
in sundry prebendal drawing-rooms ; and young men 
of repute, whom he had met and chatted with freely 
around the archidiaconal mahogany, virtuously re- 
solved to " cut the fellow," when he came once more 
to Southchester. 

So very unpopular had the " fellow" become, that 
we began to hope the place would be too hot to hold 
him ; and, at any rate, that he would defer his return 
till the storm had somewhat spent itself : it was quite 
a relief to feel assured that we should not meet him 
again for many a long day. 

. And from time to time Elizabeth heard some of 
the tales current respecting her bete noire of a lover, 
and she knew pretty well the general odium attaching 
itself to his name, and even to his household. But 
she said nothing, and seemed on the whole resigned 
to the will of her parents. And yet I was never quite 
sure that it was genuine resignation : there were times 
when it seemed to me a yielding, half sullen and half 
apathetic, to the inevitable ; a sort of submission under 
protest, that might any day, under fostering influences, 
turn into revolt. My great hope lay in the absence of 
Vivian Gower. 

During this busy, anxious month. Lady Ashburner's 
health seriously declined ; it caused her the keenest 
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pain to discover that she had not the key to Elizabeth's 
confidence, that she could not win her daughter to be 
candid, and to speak freely on all she was pondering 
so deeply in her heart 

Many hours the mother and child spent together, 
and we knew that Lady Ashbumer was striving to 
bring back the old sweet freedom of other days — days 
when Elizabeth had nothing to conceal, when she 
spoke her mind almost too freely, when she relied on 
her mother for counsel and for comfort, when she poured 
out all her heart, and ever found the ready sympathy 
she sought. But now, without any outward estrange- 
ment, a new and insurmountable barrier to all plea- 
sant intercourse existed. Elizabeth would talk oa 
general subjects cheerfully enough ; she would discuss 
routes and plans ; she would listen while Agnes read, 
and seem interested ; she would concern herself about 
the gardens and the greenhouses, wondering how they 
would look when we all came back again ; but the 
slightest allusion to Vivian Gower and his suit, the 
merest mention of Cyril's name, or anything approach- 
ing to expostulation or warning, however moderate, 
however tender, invariably sealed her lips, or she would 
say gently, but very decidedly, " Mamma ! I cannot 
talk about these things ; I know you are mistaken, 
and you think I am deceived ; on these points we can 
never agree ; let us leave them." And then no entrea- 
ties, no representations, no commands could drag from 
her another word ; either she maintained an im- 
penetrable silence, or she left the room, sometimes 
with angry and impatient step, sometimes with tears 
streaming down her face. And all this tried Lady 
Ashburner sorely, and one day she said to me, " My 
dear, this will kill me if it continue ; I cannot get at 
my child ; what have I ever done to repulse her ? " 

I tried to comfort her as best I might, saying that 
Elizabeth would alter presently ; that when we were 
abroad, and away from certain associations which 
Forest Range and Southchester presented, she would 
be herself again ; and much more that I devoutly 
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hoped for, yet only half expected ; for the whole cha- 
racter of Miss Ashburner seemed to have undergone 
an inexplicable change, and she was no longer capri- 
cious, childlike, and petulant ; but a woman among 
women, firm, unwavering, and self-reliant. Also, she 
had learned the lesson of self-repression, which once 
she had so greatly needed. I began to fear, and so 
did Agnes, that she had learned it but too well. 

At last that weary month of August came to its close, 
and all our arrangements were complete ; packing was 
going on in every room, and Murrays and Bradshaws 
were in requisition ; and then it came to the Monday 
evening, and we were to start for Southam by the 
10.30 train on Thursday morning. 

How well I remember that evening ! hot, close, and 
dull. Not a breath stirred the leaves as Agnes and I 
just about sunset wandered through the shrubbery, 
talking absently about many trifling things. One 
idea was absorbing us both, and yet we each made an 
effort " to conceal the true current of our thoughts." 

" What an oppressive day this has been ! " was my 
remark, as we emerged from the dense shade into the 
outer circle, and seated ourselves under the great 
tulip-tree, which was the glory of Forest Range. 

" Yes," said Agnes, dreamily, " and there is thunder 
in the air ; my headache tells me so." She was look- 
ing very pale and tired, and there were dark circles 
round her eyes. I felt that for her it would be well 
when we were fairly on our way. Something promp- 
ted me to plunge right into the subject which for 
many days we had been avoiding, and I said, in as 
careless a tone as I could assume, " Have you heard 
aught about Cyril ? " 

Her face changed, as if some cruel pain had seized 
her, and she replied, " Yes, I heard to-day." 

" Anything good ? " 

"No, the reverse of good. Cyril's passionate im- 
pulses will be his destruction." 

" What has he done now ? " I asked, tremblingly : 
the pale cheeks and excited manner of my companion 

17 
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suggested various miseries. It crossed my mind that 
Cyril had started in pursuit of his rival, resolved to 
seek that dreadful and devilish alternative, called 
" the satisfaction of a gentleman." I was not a 
romantic person, and I knew that the days of Chalk 
Farm notoriety were, long ago ended ; but I knew 
that Cyril had been fearfully tried, that a yearning 
for revenge had sprung up within his heart, for Sally 
Hawkes had told me so much, and that, being not a 
Christian in the true sense of the word, he was not to 
be depended on. I felt sick at the bare notion of the 
horrors that might be in store for us, and it all flashed 
through my mind while I asked what he had done. 

"He has engaged himself to marry a woman whom 
certainly he does not love, that is all ! " 

" All indeed ! Agnes, you cannot mean it ? " 

" I do. He has told me so ; that was the fatal mis- 
take to which he referred. Some weeks ago, before 
we met him at the British Museum, there came a girl 
to the house where he is boarding, a Laura Somerset, 
very beautiful and clever ; she, too, had suffered from 
the falsehood of one she loved, and they found com- 
fort, I suppose, in each other's sympathy. And one 
evening, Cyril, who had previously never dreamed of 
such a thing, was wrought upon to propose, and he 
was accepted on the spot, and all in the house knew 
of it an hour afterwards." 

" A planned thing, no doubt, Agnes ; the girl is an 
adventuress." 

"We have no right to say so. Cyril says she 
seems — no, he has scratched out * seems,* and written, 
* she seemed quite the gentlewoman.* '* 

" Who is she ? ** 

" He only says she is Laura Somerset, and he 
sends me her carte ; here it is.'* 

Now this was in the early days of cartes^ and the 
soft ivory finish and delicate tinting of the cartes that 
now are taken, were unknown. Consequently there 
was nothing to redeem its so-called errors. But pho- 
tography tells the truth — sometimes most unplea- 
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santly, for if you have a hidden weakness or a 
cherished wickedness in your heart, it will surely 
come out in the sun-picture. The face that annoys 
you, and yet is "so very like," in spite of all its 
heaviness, its impudence, or its sinister expression, has 
got something in it that you know all about, that God 
knows all about, though the world does not. If you 
have a secret unhappiness that you keep entirely to 
yourself, brooding over it in solitude, dashing away 
its every trace in society, be sure that in your carte de 
visitCy unless you are very much upon your guard, 
that air, so tristCy so melancholy, to which you give 
way in your lonely hours, will come out visibly. And 
if you have a temper of your own, which few people 
perhaps suspect, there it will be. Verily, the sun and 
truth seem to be in league together ; though I must 
just remark, that this rule in no way applies to pho- 
tographs executed on cloudy days, or with bad 
chemicals, or by dabbling amateurs, or inefficient 
" turn-pennies," who are no more competent to take 
your likeness than I am to promulgate an effectual 
cure for the rinderpest. 

And so it came to pass that as I looked at the 
portrait of the beautiful Laura Somerset, I knew her 
at once for an adventuress, an intriguante ; and I 
knew also, that she had angled cleverly for Cyril 
Denham, and that the moment he quivered on her 
hook, she had put forth her fine-meshed landing-net, 
and drawn him with flourish of trumpets to the shore ; 
and now he could not escape, let him writhe and long 
for freedom as he might. But again I asked, " Who 
is Laura Somerset } who is her father } who is her 
mother } is she a person of any antecedents t " 

In answer to which queries, Agnes, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, placed in my hand Cyril's letter. 

" There is nothing in it which he could object to 
your seeing," she remarked, apologetically ; " but it 
will not tell you all you want to know." 

I read through the letter silently, and then returned 
it to her. It was a strange epistle, compounded pretty 
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equally of sense and nonsense, of mental ability and 
weakness ; and yet, but for that foolish, fatal impul- 
siveness, which led him into so many rash committals 
of his dearest interests, but for that easily swayed 
emotion, what might not Cyril have become ! So 
richly endowed, so fair, so pure in his hidden, inward 
life, so high and so heroic in his first resolves, when 
his better self preponderated. 

"She will keep him to the engagement," I re- 
marked, "or rather, Somerset /^^ will hold him fast 
He may wrench himself from their grasp at the cost 
of his purse and his good name, but he will never 
elude it. Agnes, concern yourself no more about 
Cyril Denham : I am sick of the incongruities of his 
character ; let us both leave him behind us when we 
go across the Channel." 

" I cannot do so : he is my friend ; and yet — I — ^we 
must leave him, as you say, we have no right to inter- 
fere with another woman's plighted lover." 

" You are right, he has put himself now beyond the 
influence of our friendly regards, and I feel sure Sir 
John and Lady Ashburner will think so too. Indeed, 
Sir John has long been annoyed with him ; the way in 
which he has kept aloof has vexed him greatly." 

" But he could not come here ; he could not meet 
Elizabeth." 

" Certainly not, but he has received every kindly 
advance in a cold and haughty spirit, he has replied 
most briefly to Sir John's warm-hearted appeals by 
letter, and even his own letter to Lady Ashburner 
was, you must confess, singularly formal, frigid, and 
guarded, when you come to consider the confidence 
and affection that has always subsisted between them. 
Sir John cared more for this than for his own rebuffs, 
and he said to me, very testily for him, * The lad is a 
simpleton, Janet, he does not know his best friends ; 
my lady has been a mother to him all his life, he is 
ungracious, ungrateful ; let him go, we will not force 
ourselves upon him.' " 

" But his heart is so sore," pleaded Agnes. 
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" That ought not to make him unreasonable, un- 
just ; he is quite inclined to visit upon you, his most 
faithful friend, the displeasure caused by Elizabeth's 
delinquencies." 

" A wounded heart is seldom very reasonable, Janet." 

" Perhaps not ; we — that is, I — will not judge him : 
you, I know, will have patience with him ; but how 
shall you answer that letter ? " 

" I have been thinking ; I cannot congratulate him, 
and I have no right to blame him. I cannot wish 
that he should keep correspondence of mine from this 
Laura Somerset, whoever she may be ; as his promised 
wife, she has claims upon his confidence. And again, 
I cannot write freely, if I fancy she will see the letter ; 
who knows what misconstruction she nlay put upon 
my motives ? A scheming woman, as she must be, 
may give me credit for some of her own attributes." 

" Very likely, but what would that matter ? " 

" It would matter very much to me ; she might 
make Cyril think I cared for him more — at least, 
differently." 

" Agnes, dear, do not be angry with me, but I know 
how deeply you do care for Cyril, and I have won- 
dered at your fortitude for this last year and a half" 

" Janet ! " and she spoke slowly and wearily, " I 
Aave cared for Cyril, as you say, but by God's help I 
have fought with my sorrow, and conquered it. I see 
now how true it is that one is born for duty, not for 
self-chosen happiness." 

"Is not that a little ascetic — rather a dreary 
doctrine ? " 

" Oh, no i there is no dreariness in giving one's self 
up to God's will, there is no need to grieve bitterly 
when one is striving to do right, as in His sight ; and 
the world is full of joy and beauty. When we put 
away all God's blessings because a single one is with- 
holden, we are like captious, stubborn children ; and 
we sin the sin of Eve if we rebelliously struggle for 
the good, or seeming good, that is not granted." 

" Then you are quite happy i " 
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" I scarcely know ; I think so. But I find it best 
not to examine myself on that point I feel sad and 
desolate sometimes, but who does not ? Yes, I am 
happy in my home, in my work, in my dear friends, 
in your companionship, dear Janet, in books and 
flowers, and in all the b^iuty and sweetness that is in 
this goodly world. And Cyril, he must ever be to me 
the most beloved of brothers. I would serve him at 
any cost, if God willed it so : I fear now that he has 
separated himself more entirely from any influence or 
outward regard of mine than he has ever done before ; 
but I can pray for him." 

" You are too good to him, Agnes. Twice has he 
flung himself away when he might have made a better 
choice — betfer, did I say ? ay, Ae best he could have 
made ; if you had been his wife " 

" Hush, Janet ! I cannot listen to such words ; I 
never permit myself to linger on what might have 
been. Our concern is with the actual, with what 
really is ; if it had been really good for us both, if it 
had been God's will that such and such things should 
have happened, they surely would have been. There 
is only one thing tries my faith sorely — sorely." 

" May I ask what that is ? " 

" I was going to tell you, for I know I may trust 
you ; it is fiiat Cyril seems to have lost all faith in 
God Himself; indeed, you heard what he said when 
we met that day, and he is drifting farther and farther 
from the truth ; he is fiercely questioning Grod's pro- 
vidence ; he is reckless of his own best interests, both 
for this world and for that which is to come ; he is 
hopeless, wretched, groping in the dark. He is like a 
man wandering at nightfall among quicksands, and 
careless whither his footsteps lead him. If I were in 
truth his sister, I would go to him and watch over him 
in this crisis of his fate ; but being only his friend, that 
may not be ; I can only pray for him, and wait to see 
the end." 

" Poor Cyril ! I .will not be angry with him for your 
sake, Agnes. Yes, pray for him ; he needs all our 
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prayers, and He who hears and answers prayer will 
assuredly some day, out of this evil, bring forth good. 
I have known the keenest blast precede the balmy airs 
of summer, and the darkest hour is just ere breaks 
the dawn." 

" Yes, and the agony of death goes before the joy 
of heaven. I am glad, Janet, we have had this talk." 

"So am I. It relieves me of much anxiety on 
your behalf. I ought to have known you better ; I 
feared you were suffering still." 

" Not on my own account : once it was far other- 
wise. I remember when we were at Penrhoe, feeling 
that the burden laid upon me was too much to bear." 

" And now you can say with the poet — 

* Now it has ^len from me, 
It is buried in the sea.' ** 

" Yes, or rather it has been taken away from me, 
or else so adjusted that I feel its weight no more. Bur- 
dens are crosses, you know, and crosses lie less heavily 
if we take them up cheerfully, and ask Him of whom 
the cross reminds us to help us on our way. I cannot 
quite say it yet, but I think some day I shall be able 
to finish the verse you quoted — 

* And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me.* 

It is SO with you, Janet." 

" Yes, thank God, though I have had my discipline, 
Agnes, a sterner one than yours, and now and then the 
old wounds break out again, and throb with pain, but 
not often and not for long, and always I know that 
the Hand which chastened me was love. O Agnes ! 
as years roll on, that which was confused and shape- 
less comes out so clearly on the canvas. I often think 
our past is something like one of Turner's beautiful 
pictures — all mists, and haze, and blots of colour ; but 
we look and look, knowing that some fair design is 
really there, and presently we see it all, and wonder 
at its rare perfection. So the mists that are sure to 
gather about us at some time or another seem but 
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chilling vapours and dull formless clouds ; but after- 
wards the dimness is cleared away, and we recognise 
the purpose of that sorrowful sojourn in the vale of 
humiliation. Even in this world one's vision brightens, 
and it can trace many of the baffling intricacies of 
one's morning path, and more and more distinctly as 
the afternoon wears on, sees that it was the right way, 
and the best way after all." 

" And that which we cannot see now, we shall see 
perfectly in the life to come. Janet, we shall have a 
storm." 

And even as she. spoke, a vivid flash burst forth 
from the dark cloud that seemed to overhang the 
woods ; a peal of reverberating thunder followed, and 
then we heard the large drops pattering on the thirsty 
leaves. We made the best of our way into the house, 
but our muslin dresses were so thoroughly wetted in 
crossing the archery-ground and the lawn, that we 
had immediately to retreat to our own rooms to 
change them. 
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gone! 

The storm that thus broke over Forest Range lasted 
a full hour, and we were all anxious about Sir John, 
who had ridden out to a village in the Southam road 
soon after dinner. We waited tea till we were tired, 
and the storm seemed to have a physically depressing 
effect on all of us ; only Elizabeth was restless, al- 
most feverish, I thought, judging from the flush upon 
her cheeks, for she had been rather pale of late, and 
she continued to walk up and down the two drawing- 
rooms, even after we had gathered round the urn. 
Generally she was so timid at thunder and lightning 
as to cower in some corner till the flashes were of the 
very faintest, and the peals exceedingly remote ; and 
now she walked about regardless of the vivid flame 
that lighted up the inner drawing-room and conser- 
vatory every minute, regardless of heavy thunder- 
peals that shook the house, making us all silent and 
awe-stricken. Was she so anxious about her father 
that she could 'not keep herself quiet like a reasonable 
being i She had been so calm, so icily still for many 
days, so grave, so undemonstrative, that we could 
hardly know her for the Elizabeth of old, who had 
been from her babyhood our darling joy and never- 
ceasing torment. And now this was a touch of the 
genuine Miss Ashburner, her real self, with whom we 
were familiar, and the change gave me hope : once 
returned to her old impetuous, wilful ways, she would 
be no more impracticable, the frosty crust about her 
heart would be uncongealed, she would be again her 
mother's loving child, she would pour her sorrows in 
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her ears, she would listen to her father's counsel, and 
Vivian Gower would lose his hold upon her. I felt as 
if some wicked spells were being dissolved in all that 
uproar of the angry elements ; I felt as if her inex- 
plicable infatuation would soon cease. Was I right } 
We shall see very shortly. 

We quickly left the table, and the urn was carried 
away, but the tea-things remained for Sir John, and 
" for any visitor who might brave the tempest," Lady 
Ashburner laughingly said. She was very tired, but 
in better spirits than usual, only wishing she could 
hear her husband's voice in the hall. And gradually 
the storm died away, but the rain fell heavily, and 
still Miss Ashburner walked the two rooms from end 
to end, and even went round the conservatory. She 
began to make me nervous, and I wished, hopelessly 
enough I knew, that she would compose herself, or go 
to bed, for it was almost ten o'clock, and she had been 
complaining of feeling fatigued, and telling us how 
stupid her maid had been about her packing. Agnes 
was lying on the sofa, looking very pale and wearied, 
and Lady Ashburner was sitting in her own especial 
chair, still paler and more worn than Agnes, but she 
would not retire, because Sir John would miss her 
when he came in. 

" Play us something, Janet," said Lady Ashburner, 
presently : " we are very dull to-night, and you seem 
the liveliest of the party, except Elizabeth, who has 
one of her restless fits upon her. Sir John will soon 
be home now, — the rain is nearly oveir : he would not 
set out in all that storm, or if he had set out he would 
take shelter ; he is not so young as he used to be, and 
he does not like a thorough wetting." 

I sat down accordingly, and struck into the first thing 
that came readily to my fingers. It was one of Cyril's 
favourite "Wild Flower Quadrilles." I had scarcely 
played three bars when Elizabeth stood beside me, 
her cheeks burning and her eyes flashing ; she laid 
her hand on the keys in her old imperious style, and 
said simply, " Do not play tAat .^" But the words 
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were a command, in nowise a request, and I obeyed 
on the instant, wondering if any lingering tenderness 
for Cyril was yet in her heart. I was going to say some- 
thing, I know not what now, when there came, break- 
ing suddenly on the momentary stillness, a long loud 
peal from the side hall-door bell. 

"Ah ! there is Sir John at last !" said Lady Ash- 
burner, rising with an air of relief: " I was beginning 
to feel uneasy. But I wonder he did not come in by 
the back way ; the side entrance is so far from the 
stables, and he would be sure to ride Sultan straight 
in. 

" Perhaps Button met him as he was going round," 
Agnes remarked ; " he would be sure to be looking 
out for his master." 

" Yes, but listen ! that is not Sir John's step !" 

No, it was not Sir John who rather unceremoniously 
opened the drawing-room door, and came in with a 
face on which astonishment was very legibly inscribed. 
It was Preston, the butler, who had lived at Forest 
Range for years, and had been always remarkable 
for a solemn, staid deportment, and imperturbable 
front : we had always said that nothing could surprise 
Preston. 

"What is it, Preston?" was Lady Ashbui*ner's 
quick demand : she began to fear that some ill news 
had arrived) and whom could it concern but her 
husband ? 

" Miss Hawkes has arrived my lady : she wished 
to see Sir John. I have taken her into the library : 
she is very wet, my lady !" 

" Sally Hawkes ?'* burst in concert from our in- 
credulous lips, and we looked at each other in fear 
and amazement. What could it mean i Sally, of all 
people in the world, to be scouring the country at 
this time of night, and on such a night, when nothing 
but an errand of life and death could justify any one 
in making such a journey ! My heart sank within me, 
for I knew something was the matter, and yet it could 
not be that anything had happened to Sir John, for 
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Sally was evidently unaware of his absence from home. 
Agnes sat still, composed, but white as death ; she 
told me afterwards that it at once occurred to her 
that something fatal had transpired respecting Cyril. 

" Come with me, Janet," said Lady Ashburner : 
" I must see what Sally wants." The tremulousness 
of her voice told us how much she was shaken. She 
gathered her light shawl about her, and I gave her 
my arm. 

For one instant I looked back as I was leaving the 
room : how well I remember its aspect ! the brilliant 
lights, the tea-things on the central table, music piled 
up on the pianoforte, ready for to-morrow's packing : 
Agnes's work lying on an ottoman, and the fancy box 
I had been filling with stationery to carry with us, 
perched in unseemly fashion on the mantel-piece, 
whence the beautiful French clock had been removed, 
to be stored away with other valuables previous to 
our departure. Altogether, the room was in unwonted 
confusion, for we had been packing trifles and putting 
away china and ornaments all day ; and like Marius 
among the ruins of Carthage, sat Agnes, pale and 
quiet, on the littered sofa ; while, by the piano-stool, 
just where she had been standing when she had told 
me not to play " tliat^' was Miss Ashburner, rigidly 
erect, her face and neck crimson with excitement, her 
lips quivering with suppressed emotion. 

As we passed across the broad hall, the lightning 
was still playing on the tree-tops, and Lady Ash- 
burner's arm was trembling on mine : not yet had Sir 
John come back from Darchfield. 

We entered the library ; and there, uncloaked and 
unbonneted, stood the little familiar figure in brown : 
she looked so calm, that our apprehensions were at 
once allayed. 

"What is it, Sally .^" Lady Ashburner asked at 
once. 

" I am afraid you will think I am a mad woman, 
dear Lady Ashburner." 

" You are the last person in the world, Sally, from 
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whom I should expect an imprudence : are you not 
very wet?" 

" Yes ; but I had my waterproof on, and Preston 
has taken that away, and my bonnet also I took off : 
I was afraid of face-ache again." 

" You must take off your dress ; see ! your skirts 
are clinging to you, and your boots are soaked. 
Come to my room at once, Sally, and change these 
dripping garments, unless your errand will not wait." 

" It will wait, now I am here," said Sally, gently. 
" Dear Lady Ashburner, do not look so frightened ; 
nothing has happened to any one we care about : it is 
only something I thought you ought to know, and I 
could not leave home to-morrow. I meant to steal in 
quietly through the kitchens, but I was drenched in 
coming from the station, and the lightning terrified 
me — for you know what a coward I am in a tempest — 
and I rang the side door-bell, and gave it a much 
stronger pull than I intended. I was ashamed of my- 
self when I heard the noise I made, and the clocks 
just striking ten, too !" 

" Never mind, my dear ; I am impatient to hear 
your tale, but I will not listen to another word till 
those wet clothes are discarded." 

Very soon Sally was comfortably attired in my 
dressing-gown, her feet were cased in lamb's-wool 
socks, and she was drinking some hot wine and water : 
and now we prepared ourselves to hear the story 
which had brought her all the way from Southchester 
. in such dreadful weather. I ought to have remarked 
that we had all said good-bye to Sally a day or two 
previously at her own house in St. Mildred's Close, 
and she had paid her farewell visit to Forest Range 
more than a week ago, so that the unexpected appari- 
tion had doubly astonished us. 

" Well," began Sally, " I begin to feel that the 
mountain is about to bring forth a mouse ; and yet I 
do not know : you must judge ! I have been scolding 
Mr. Cyril these eleven years for acting on impulse, 
and I am afraid to-night, if he were here, he might 
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turn the tables on me. However, I went this morn- 
ing to Bishop's Basing, by rail, of course, to spend the 
day with my old friend Mrs. Gardiner, the widow of 
the clergyman who preceded my dear father at 
Olmley. I returned by the train that leaves the 
Bishop's Basing station at 7.30, and I had some 
difficulty in finding a seat, for all the second-class 
carriages were full. At last, the guard hurried me 
into a first-class compartment, where there was only 
one vacant seat. It was getting very dark then, for 
the storm was brooding, and I cduld not see the faces 
of my fellow-passengers : I could only distinguish the 
forms of three gentlemen and two ladies ; and we 
were within three miles of Southchester, and had 
stopped at the little Hartfield station, ere I thought 
at all about them. Then some one on the same side 
as myself, but in the seat by the opposite window, 
said suddenly, * By Jove! we shall have a storm 
directly ! ' I knew the voice. Lady Ashburner : I 
should have known it among a thousand — so deep 
and so musical, yet so false I — it was Vivian Gower 
who spoke ! " 

" Are you certain, Sally } Other voices might 
have the same ring." 

" They might ; but I do not think there is another 
voice in the world like his. I should think the serpent 
that beguiled Eve had just such a voice — mellow, 
persuasive, lying I " 

" Go on, Sally ; did you hear any more } *' 

" Yes ; the two men talked all the while the train 
was at the station : they only spoke of trifles. Just 
as we reached Southchester, there came a rift in the 
bank of clouds, and a strong light shone out for a 
minute or more, straight into our carriage ; then I 
saw his face, clearly as I see yours ; and lastly, as 
the train slackened pace at the platform, I heard the 
gentleman next me say, ' I shall get out here, Gower ; 
I shall stay at the " George," all night ! ' " 

**Then did not Mr. Gower also alight at South- 
chester } " 
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" No ! to my surprise he went on, I suppose to St. 
Croix, but I do not know what he could do there so 
late in the evening ; all the workmen would be gone, 
and he could not sleep at Monkswood. So I ran 
home, and asked Mrs. Dunstan to take the keys, and 
to excuse me for a single night. I told her I had 
urgent business on which I desired to consult Sir 
John Ashburner ; and Mr. Chasuble's mother and 
sister are coming to-morrow, and I could not get 
away : besides, I felt that you ought to know at once 
that that man is here, when he has led every one to 
believe that Southchester would not see him at the 
earliest before October." 

"Thank you, Sally ; lean scarcely thank you suffi- 
ciently for the service you have rendered us. You 
came down by the last train ? " 

'* Yes ; I knew I might count upon your hospitality 
till the morning : I must go back in time for break- 
fast." 

"We will see about that. O Sally, it was very 
good of you to come. He — ^Vivian Gower — will be 
prowling about in the woods to-morrow, seeking an 
interview with Elizabeth, and we must be upon our 
g^ard. I do wish that we had adhered to our origi- 
nal plan, and started to-morrow. Oh ! here comes 
Sir John ! " 

" What is all this ? " he asked, as he came into the 
room. " First of all, the servants tell me that Miss 
Hawkes came here, and walked from the Fairchurch 
station in the pouring rain, ' straight through the thun- 
der,* Preston says ; then I find Agnes looking like a 
ghost, in the drawing-room, and Elizabeth marching 
up and down in her old excitable style, just like a 
royal tigress in a cage with something on her mind — 
if the carnivora have minds ! Sally, I hope nothing 
is the matter t " 

Lady Ashburner told him succinctly the story of 
Sally's adventure, and he at once looked grave and 
stern. " Thank God, you did see him, Sally ! " was 
his comment when he had heard all : " be sure the 
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fellow comes back upon us so unexpectedly with no 
good intentions ; he wll be in our neighbourhood 
to-morrow. My dear, I shall not mince matters ; 
Elizabeth shall not leave the house unattended : if 
she will not act like a reasonable woman, she must be 
treated as an unreasonable child. I will no more let 
her fall into this traitor's power from lack of due 
parental authority, than I would have permitted her 
to slip into the pond when she cri^ to get the 
water-lilies for herself fourteen years ago. No ! I 
shall speak to Elizabeth myself to-morrow morning ; 
and if she give me her promise not to exchange a 
word with Vivian Gower, not to see him if she can 
avoid it, all will yet be well. I will trust her ; I do 
not believe that my child would break her word : but 
if she still refuses to give the promise I require, she 
must hold herself a sort of prisoner till we are safe on 
board the steamboat on Thursday morning." 

" May Mr. Gower not follow you to Normandy ? " 
asked Sally, timidly. 

"No one in England will know our exact where- 
abouts, except my lawyer, my bailiff, and Roberts, 
whom we hold to be incorruptible ; also yourself, 
whom we trust as if you were our own daughter, 
though that is not much to say as things are now. 
We shall only book to Havre — then all the conti- 
nent is before us." He sighed deeply as he finished 
speaking : I had never seen Sir John so dispirited, so 
evidently sore at heart. 

" You will not tell Elizabeth to-night ? " 

" No, my love ; I will speak to her before breakfast 
If she would only have a cold or a headache, and stay 
indoors, I would not tell her at all. By the bye, my 
lady, it just strikes me, I saw Gower's man — his bailiff, 
or factotum, or whatever he is — in the village this 
morning. I wondered what he did there. It looks 
suspicious, taken in conjunction with his master's 
sudden return." 

We were all heartily tired by this time, and Lady 
Ashburner was looking so exhausted that her husband 
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bade us all be off to bed, and leave her to the rest she 
needed ; and so Sally and I quitted the room, and 
were crossing the hall, when we met Miss Ashburner, 
evidently on her way bedwards. 

" What wind blew you here, Sally Hawkes ? " she 
asked, almost discourteously. " It must have been 
very important business that brought you out of St. 
Mildred's Close such a night as this, I should think ! " 

" It was very important business," returned Sally, 
quietly : " business I could not defer till Sir John's 
return ; and to-morrow and next day I shall not be 
able to leave home. I dare say your papa or my lady 
will tell you all about it to-morrow." 

Elizabeth darted a quick look at the grave, quiet 
face, but it wore so thoroughly its usual calm com- 
posure, that she was evidently satisfied. She had 
her suspicions, I felt certain, though of what nature I 
could not determine ; now they were set at rest, 
though still there was an anxious, haggard expression 
on her countenance I did not like to see. She wished 
us both good-night, and was going up-stairs, when 
she came back again, and flung down some small 
article she was carrying, and threw her arms round 
my neck, and next round Sally's, weeping convulsively. 

" My darling ! what is it V* I cried, full of terror 
and concern. 

Oh, nothing ! nothing ! " she cried hysterically ; 
only I am so silly, Janet dear ; the storm unhinged 
me, and Sally's sudden appearance frightened me ; I 
really thought Papa had been killed by the lightning, 
or that Sultan had thrown him, or something very 
dreadful ! And then this going away ; it seems like 
getting ready for a funeral, this shutting up of Forest 
Range. I hate farewells ! There, I am better now ; 
good-night ! you two old pets ; and, Janet, don't — no, 
nothing, — good-night ! " 

She disappeared at the turning of the stairs, 
and we went on to the drawing-room, where Agnes 
Craven still was sitting, and we told her all the story 
very much to her relief. Then, being thoroughly 
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worn out, we all went up-stairs tc^etfaer, and I was 
beginning to undress when Lady Ashbumer tapped 
at my door, to ask me for a certain medicine she 
knew I had. She had been to Elizabeth's room, and 
found her so agitated, and she had wept so bitterly 
at saying good-night, that her mother had deoded 
upon giving her some wine and water ; but, finding 
how very feverish her hands and (ace were, she had 
thought it better to administer some globules. Sally s 
face wore a puzzled expression as she stood looking 
at me, and tying on her night-cap. At last she said, 
" Miss Anstruther, I am afraid Miss Ashbumer knows 
that Mr. Gower is in the neighbourhood again ! " 

" I am afraid she does. I wonder what my guardian 
thinks." 

" I wonder ! However, we must leave it to-night ; I 
shall go by the early train, but I think I would advise 
you to mention how the same fancy struck us both, 
and I would not defer it ; I would make a point of 
speaking the first thing." 

" I will, Sally ; the more I think of it, the more cer- 
tain I feel that our conjectures are not unfounded." 

And at last we got to bed ; but the grey dawn was 
glimmering before I slept. I got up early, however, 
and made Sally take some breakfast before she started 
in the pony-phaeton for the train ; and just as I was 
bidding her a last good-bye, and wondering when I 
should see her placid, friendly face again, Preston said 
to me, in quite a reproving tone — " The conservatory 
door was never locked last night, Miss Anstruther." 
Why did you not attend to it as usual ? " I asked. 
I did, ma'am," he answered respectfully, yet look- 
ing injured, " I locked and bolted both doors when my 
lady bade me close the shutters in the large drawing- 
room, when the storm began ; and, ma*am, I could 
almost take my oath that I saw the brass chain-bolt 
up, when, the last thing, I went into the small drawing- 
room ; but I must confess I did not think to look." 

" I remember now," I said ; " it was our fault, 
Preston — my fault and Miss Craven's ; we came injto 
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the house that way last night, as the quickest way of 
getting out of the rain. We were surprised to find the 
door fastened ; but Miss Ashburner heard us, and let 
us in. I dare say she never thought of the bolts, and 
it was comparatively early." 

" I dare say that was it, ma'am : but any one might 
have got in and ravished the house, ma'am." No 
doubt Preston meant ravaged, and we laughed a little 
at his mistake, as he turned away to count the spoons 
upon the table ; he was going through his list, he said, 
and he should not be surprised if something was miss- 
ing ; " it was just tempting providence, and inviting 
thieves, to leave doors open like that." 

Sally drove away, and soon afterwards Sir John and 
Agnes made their appearance, and the urn and the 
eggs came in, and we sat down to breakfast. Lady 
Ashburner had taken her cup of coffee in bed for 
several weeks past. " Agnes, my dear," said Sir John, 
when he had nearly concluded a noble repast, "it 
strikes me that my lady might eat a slice of this 
tongue ; she will never get up her strength on thin 
strips of cold toast, and bread and butter wafers ; will 
you run up to her with this plate and my love t and I 
particularly want her to try it. Elizabeth — lazy girl ! 
— is late, as usual ; it is she who ought to wait upon 
her mother." 

" I will take it willingly," said Agnes, rising ; " I have 
quite finished ; and I had better knock at Elizabeth's 
door." 

" Do ; it is half-past nine, and the urn is getting cold, 
and the servants will be so busy to-day that it is a pity 
to keep them back in their work." 

We still lingered at the table, when Agnes came 
down with trembling limbs and ashen face, and just 
faltered out, " O Sir John, O Janet, she is not there — 
not in her room ; and the bed has not been slept in ! " 

It was but too true. Elizabeth Ashburner had left 
her happy, peaceful home ; she had deserted the ten- 
derest of parents ; she had thrown herself upon the 
mercies of a bad man ; as she had sown the wind, 
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would she not reap the whirlwind ? — ^perhaps very 
quickly. 

I will not linger on this part of my story. I give 
no details which could only gratify a morbid curiosity, 
suffice it to say that she went — ^that Vivian Gower was 
her companion — that the fugitives were sought and 
pursued in vain — and that three weeks afterwards 
came a letter from London, signed Elizabeth Gower. 
They had been married that day, by banns, in one of 
the City churches, from the house of a certain Mrs. 
Cradoc, " a special friend of Vivian's ! " 

For days Lady Ashbumer's life was despaired of ; 
an^ Agnes was so ill that for a week she never left her 
room. The wintering at Nice had now become a 
matter of necessity, and we only waited till our inva- 
lids had regained some measure of strength before we 
set off on our long-deferred journey to the South; 
and on a dreary November day, when the wind was 
whistling eerily among the leafless trees, and gloom 
was over all the sky, and the clouds were lying heavily 
on the high chalk downs, we bade farewell to Forest 
Range, and the last familiar face we saw on English 
shores was Sally's ; and till the keen sea-wind drove 
us to the cabins below, we stood and watched the 
pennon-like movement of the brown ribbons of her 
bonnet, and the fluttering of her brown skirt We 
never saw Sally Hawkes again. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

M I N N I E'S COUNSEL. 

And all this while, from the day we parted in London 
till we steamed off from the busy southern pier in the 
cold grey November noon, we saw nothing and heard 
little more of Cyril Denham. But I must cease these 
chronicles of the Ashbumer family, which, save so far 
as they influenced the fortunes of Cyril, have no place 
in this history. That luckless young man still re- 
mained an inmate of Mrs. Matthews' select boarding- 
house, where alas ! he was no longer popular ; since, 
in his character as an engaged man, he had ceased to 
be interesting to Adeline and Angey ; the latter, good 
little soul, still saw to his buttons, and had an eye to 
his advantage when the daily bill of fare was pro- 
pounded ; but pink flounces and hair crip^ were at a 
discount, and the drawing-room resounded no more at 
eventide with the familiar strains of ^^ Deh Conte^^ and 
" Ever of thee !" 

But Laura played her Lieds, and her slow move- 
ments, and continued to interpret Mendelssohn as 
divinely as ever ; and she still dressed with extraordi- 
nary taste, in spite of all Miss Grundison said about her 
being an undertaker's daughter, which was certainly a 
scandal, not on the distinguished- looking Mr. Somerset 
himself, but on the respectable tradesman whom he was 
supposed to represent. Well, yes, she was right after 
all ; Laura's papa was an undertaker, though not in the 
regular acceptation of the term, for he never undertook 
funerals, furnishing weepers and mourning-coaches ; 
he was heard to say that he had a decided aversion 
to corpses, as so very unpleasant, and uncomfortably 
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suggestive objects. But he would undertake anything 
to his advantage, utterly regardless of the advantages 
of other people, and it was whispered about that some- 
times he undertook very strange things indeed, and 
thereby hazarded his reputation, and plunged himself 
into the hottest of hot water. But he paid his way, 
and Mrs. Matthews' little bills were regularly settled, 
so that that excellent matron smiled upon him, and 
at the same time told her husband, in a moment of 
confidence, that " sharp was the word, and she should 
take good care my gentleman never, never ran behind- 
hand ; he had been punctual so far, but it was early 
days as yet, and she never knew who was who satis- 
factorily, till she had lodged and boarded them atwelve- 
month and a day" — ^which remark no doubt evinced the 
prudent sagacity of Mrs. Matthews' character. But 
though Laura wore the richest of black silks, and the 
simplest of white tulle bonnets, and though her hands 
were, unlike poor Angey's, delicately sleek and white, 
and though she looked " beautiful exceedingly," after 
a while Cyril ceased to admire her statuesque loveli- 
ness and her queenly grace. It gave him no more 
pleasure to gaze on her classic features, than on Ade- 
line's decided nez retroussi and high cheek-bones ; and 
her rich glossy braids of raven hair sweeping her deli- 
cately tinted cheek ravished his soul no longer. She 
had given him a lock, it is true, but he would have 
cared quite as much for one of Angey's stiff flaming 
tresses, and infinitely more for the tiniest ringlet shorn 
from Agnes Craven's head ; nay, he would have che- 
rished more fondly a little bit of Sally Hawkes' soft 
brown, grey besprinkled curls. But Laura's lock was 
enshrined in a locket, and she had, in exchange for her 
own silken jet, a wavelet of Cyril's golden brown, which 
she wore in a similar receptacle, fastened to her watch- 
chain ; and she had a bad habit of falling in love with 
pretty and sometimes costly things,* as she passed by 
the shop-windows in Oxford Street and Regent Street, 
and saying, coaxingly — " O Cyril, dear, you must 
buy me that. I shall treasure it for your sake." Of 
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course Cyril, thus appealed to, could do nothing less 
than draw forth his purse, and buy the article in 
question, whether it was one of De la Rue's cheap 
cardcases, or " a love of a gold bracelet exquisitely 
enamelled." And Cyril spent his money recklessly 
enough, *iever thinking of a rainy day, when sovereigns 
and even half-crowns might be no longer plentiful. 

He was intensely miserable ; the chain that he had 
forged for himself galled him heavily, and yet it 
seemed impossible that he could ever cast it from 
him ; escape from the condemned cell in Newgate 
could scarcely be a more forlorn hope than any vision 
he might entertain of escape from his engagement, 
which had been ratified scores of times, in the pre- 
sence of divers witnesses, which was always being 
ratified it seemed to the unhappy man, always being 
forced upon the attention of every one with whom 
the Somersets came in contact. And oh, the patronage 
of Mr. Somerset, his affectionate familiarity, his stories 
of high life, chiefly abroad, which Cyril knew were lies ; 
his affectation of good family, and above all, his pathe- 
tic reminiscences of the home of his youth, of his bridal 
days, and of the departure of his sainted Isabel — '* his 
dark-eyed, beauteous Isabel, the mother of his child." 

But his words had a hollow chink ; his emotion 
was admirably well acted, but still only acted, Cyril 
was sure ; nay, he could see emotion " done " far 
more thrillingly any night at Drury Lane, or any 
of the best theatres ; and while he listened to the 
rounded periods, and observed the nearly perfect ges- 
tures of his intended father-in-law, he rejoiced to 
think that no Act of Parliament could compel him 
after marriage to associate with that gentleman. No ; 
Mr. Somerset was almost, but not quite perfect in his 
part, and there was the rub ; no doubt he fully 
endorsed the wisdom and profundity of the maxim, 
" ars est celare artem" but unfortunately he could not 
reduce it to practice, so that he was not half so suc- 
cessful in making an impression as he flattered him- 
self really was the case. 
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Twice already had " my dear boy " been requested 
to lend a couple of sovereigns till a visit to the bank 
could be effected, and once "dear Denham, my lad" 
— how " dear Denham '* did wince to be sure, as he 
bent his haughty neck to the collar ! — was invited to 
accommodate his papa-in-law elect with a five-pound 
note. "Just till Friday, you know, Papa," said 
Laura, folding her white arms round Papa's coat- 
collar and diamond studs ; " you receive those divi- 
dends on Friday, do you not ? " 

And Papa answered, "Surely, my dear, I never 
forget business, and that mortgage money is due on 
the same day. A capital investment, mortgages ; if 
you had had your money safe in mortgages now, 
Denham, you would be the master of Monkswood 



now." 



An allusion Cyril could have dispensed with, but 
Laura said gently, " Ah, Papa, if Cyril had remained 
lord of his ancestral home, he and I had never met 
I cannot regret anything that has given him to me." 
And leaving Papa, she crossed to what might be 
called " metal more attractive ; " and Cyril felt her 
slender fingers wandering caressingly through his 
bright rippling hair. Of course he ought to have 
taken the other hand captive, and carried it to his lips, 
but he did nothing of the sort, and felt almost in- 
clined to resent the girl's familiarity ; and yet " the 
girl " had a right — he was to be her husband ; all the 
world knew that ; surely there was nothing unmaid- 
enly in her action. Elizabeth had done the same 
thing before now to his supreme satisfaction, and his 
relations to Laura were still closer than any which 
had existed between himself and Miss Ashburner; 
closer, as the world counts such relations, for this was 
a definite, loudly proclaimed engagement, whereas 
the other was only " an understanding," on which was 
set the seal of secrecy. No ; he could not in his 
heart blame Laura ; but he did wish she would let 
him alone : her bland sweetness wearied him, and 
then a feeling that she was always on her guard 
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worried him exceedingly. However, the ;^5 note 
passed from Cyril's pocket-book to Mr. Somerset's, 
and, strange to say, that gentleman for once did for- 
get business ; it is to be presumed he received his 
dividends and his mortgage money on Friday, for he 
went into the city when Cyril departed to his daily 
duties in Parliament Street, and did not return till 
the small hours of the night. But he never re- 
membered the note he had borrowed, nor alluded to 
it at all ; and Laura of course could not be expected 
to have any memory for such transactions. 

And so the weary days and nights went on, and 
Cyril saw less and less of his friends at Pibroch Place, 
and began to earn for himself the reputation of being 
"a little gay." Then came the announcement of 
Miss Ashburner's marriage ; it was in all the papers 
of the day, from the Times downwards. "At St. 
Mildred's, Poultry, Vivian Gower, Esq., of Monks- 
wood, Southamshire, late of Calnesbury Hall, to 
Elizabeth, only child and heiress of Sir John Ash- 
burner, Bart, of Forest Range. Southamshire." 

And Cyril read it with a bitterness he took no 
pains to conceal from Laura Somerset, who on her 
part was glad enough to be sure that the old love 
was safely married and done for, and would surely 
never interfere with her. And then came news of the 
elopement, which, however, was private news, and 
was not communicated to Laura, or to any other 
member of Mrs. Matthews' family. Only the fact 
was suspected ; because it seemed " so strange that a 
young lady whose father was a baronet, and whose 
town house was in Grosvenor Place, and a gentleman 
in Vivian Gower's position, should be married in a 
ding>' city church, by nobody in particular." 

Laura was determined that she would be married 
at St. George's, Hanover Square. And even Angey 
and Adeline would have turned up their noses, if 
nature had not already done it for them, at the bare 
mention of the Poultry. Then Cyril knew that the 
Ashburners were abroad, and all the while his pride 
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aiid misery kept him from these best of friends, and 
he neither went down to them before they quitted 
Southamshire, nor \iTote to them, as they expected. 
No wonder that they beheved him to be i^dlling and 
anxious to separate himself entirely from the old life 
of his happier days. 

Cyril cared little about those stray sovereigns and 
sundry crown-pieces, nor did he fuss himself about 
the £S note, which he knew right well was as irre- 
coverable as that which he had paid to Mrs. Mat- 
thews, according to custom, on the final Saturday of 
the month. But he was considerably startled when 
one evening, after a bottle of some wonderful port of 
which Mr. Somerset thought and said great things, he 
was invited into that gentleman's chamber, and asked 
as a matter of course to put his hand to " a little bill," 
that would be honourably taken up, " only a tempo- 
rary accommodation, just a matter of form," etc 
The little bill was to the tune of ;f 300, and Cyril, 
who had been rather extravagant of late, and drawn 
upon his income, saw at a glance, that if he were 
called upon, it would be ruin, or something very near 
it. He would not have so much money for some 
months to come, and he said so plainly, to Mr. 
Somerset's evident disgust, that polished and fasti- 
dious gentleman objecting to " plain statements," 
equally with corpses. 

But Mr. Somerset blandly explained that it was so 
certain to be taken up, that little bill of his — he would 
be in funds long before the date upon the paper, and 
even if it were not, it could be renewed. Oh, no, Cyril 
should never be troubled with it : — " Never, my dear 
fellow, never ; I will see to that ; only, we are father 
and son, you know." 

A curious way of proving paternity, Cyril thought, 
and after he had done all that was required he felt so 
annoyed with himself that he could not get to sleep, 
but tossed about for hours, " making hay of the bed- 
clothes," as the housemaid said next morning when 
she came into his room. 
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Next evening he resolved to go and see the Ratten- 
burys ; so instead of returning home when business 
hours were over, he went to Farrance's, and had some 
soup, and then made an incursion upon the Lowther 
Arcade, and came out of it laden with toys of all 
descriptions, like a vtntsblt paterfamilias. Great was 
the marvel and the joy, when Toodlums and Jack, 
from their perch on the top landing, descried this 
unexpected apparition ; loud were the shouts as Cyril 
wiped his feet upon the mat, bearing with him the 
spoils of the Arcade, and vehement was the rush 
made down-stairs by two pairs of young sturdy legs, 
each pair striving, at the imminent risk of coming to 
grief, to be foremost in the race. It was long since 
Cyril had tasted so much happiness as he experienced 
when the children swarmed about him, and screamed 
their delight, and went mad about the rocking-horse, 
and called him " a brick," a piece of slang which con- 
siderably horrified their mamma. 

And Minnie herself was as pretty and good as ever ; 
she had meant to be very stiff, for she felt that Cyril 
had not used them well, for it was "months and 
months" since he had crossed their threshold ! But 
the sight of the toys, and the children's rampant 
pleasure therein, and the caresses they bestowed on 
"jolly Uncle Cillill," appeased the anger she had been 
nursing up, and she extended her hand, and welcomed 
the truant with all her old ingenuous warmth. 

" Come at last, Cyril !'* said Mr. Rattenbury, lazily 
rising up from the depths of his easy-chair; "come 
and help us crack walnuts ; we have had a bushel sent 
us from the country, and we don't know what to do 
with them." 

And thus invited, Cyril took to discussing walnuts, 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to discuss some- 
thing of more moment. Minnie's quick eye saw at 
once that Cyril was not altered for the better since 
last he had been with them, and all the unsatisfactory 
reports which from time to time her 'husband had 
brought home she feared were a true bill against him. 
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Presently she asked, "Mr. Denham, why have you 
kept away so long ? I have not seen you since I re- 
turned from the sea-side." 

" Forgive me, Mrs. Rattenbur}% I had nothing good 
to tell you." 

" Then why did you not tell us the bad ? and we 
might have helped you ; at least, Robert might" 

" Mrs. Rattenbury, if anybody on earth could help 
me, you could by your influence and counsel ; but I 
believe I have put myself beyond the reach of any- 
body's help." 

" Oh ! what have you done ?" and " Confound it 
then, man; help yourself !" burst simultaneously from 
the lips of husband and wife. 

" Just tell us all about it," said Minnie kindly ; " that 
is, if I may hear ;" for the thought suddenly struck 
her, that Cyril might have revelations to make to 
which she could not listen ; a young man gets himself 
into all kinds of awkward and improper dilemmas, 
when he gives himself up to being "gay." And 
Minnie had heard whispers of boxes at the theatre, 
and oyster-suppers, and a handsome young lady dining 
tite-d-tite with Cyril at the .Star and Garter at Rich- 
mond. But Cyril begged her not to move, and while 
she looked at her husband, to catch his glance, and 
learn by secret telegraph of their own, his wishes, 
Cyril chained her attention at once, by saying bluntly, 
" I am engaged to be married again." And then he 
told them the whole story truthfully, from beginning 
to end, finishing up, of course, with the " little bill " 
transaction of the previous evening ; and Mr. Ratten- 
bury, who had listened in silence, rejoined, "Denham, 
you are a greater fool than I took you for, but a 
better man !" 

Somehow it was pleasanter to be called " a fool " by 
that rough, honest tongue, than " my dear boy ! " by 
the polished Mr. Somerset. Minnie frowned at her 
husband, and said, " That was too harsh." 

" Not a bit," said Rattenbury ; " Cyril knows he has 
been a most egregious fool ! Why, man ! you talked 
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of conquering your fate, and you have let your fate 
conquer you ; you should have fought on, and eaten 
the bitter bread contentedly for a little while ; it 
would not have been so bitter afterwards, as the 
sweet, unwholesome morsels you snatched at, like 
a greedy boy. And here you are, in a pretty mess. 
What do you know about this Laura Somerset ? " 

" I know no harm of her." 

'• You know no harm of my servant who carried in 
the tea, but that is no reason why you should marry 
her. O Cyril, you fool ! you fool ! What if you 
did lose Monkswood ! — that was hard, I grant, dread- 
fully hard ; but you tumbled into an excellent ap- 
pointment that was meant to be the stepping-stone to 
better things. Providence set you on your feet, on 
good firm ground, and you must needs run off to the 
first bog you could find, chasing Jack-o*-Lanterns ! 
Well, you must marry the girl, I suppose, and a curse 
she will be to you all the days of your life ; but I 
would throw the father overboard. I wonder if the 
Scotland-yard people know anything about him ! " 

" My dear ! " said Minnie, reprovingly. 

" My love, it is best to speak out : and if Cyril 
must make a burnt-offering of himself, body and soul, 
let him go to the altar with his eyes wide open ! " 

" He shall not go to the altar at all," said Minnie, 
almost passionately, "at least not with that Laura. 
Cyril ! I am only a woman, but hear my counsel. Go 
home, and pray to God to guide you aright ; then go 
to bed and sleep on my advice — then, if you think 
well, tell Miss Somerset to-morrow that you cannot 
and will not marry her; you do not love her any 
more than she loves you, and you may not commit 
so great a sin against God and against your manhood. 
Tell her all the truth, asking her pardon for the 
impetuosity which led you to propose without due 
consideration ; speak out, as kindly as you can, I 
need not say most courteously, but firmly, unflinch- 
ingly, and make her understand that you are resolved 
not to be her husband.'' 
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" She will prosecute me for breach of promise." 

" Let her prosecute, then ; better loss of money, 
better the world's scorn a thousand times, than self- 
contempt, self-loathing. Cyril Denham, you have 
done wrong; for foolishness such as yours is sia 
Humble yourself before God ; let the past go ; begin 
again, and go straight forward^ Cyril Denham ! Be 
the path rough or smooth, long or short, go straight ! " 

"People are not caught in mantraps, unless they 
trespass on forbidden ground," interposed Rattenbury. 

" But if they are caught," resumed Minnie, " it is 
of no use to stay moaning and fretting in the trap ; 
better cut off your leg, than stop there till you die, 
though it is rarely one has to resort to such extreme 
measures. Then get off the enemy's ground as quickly 
as you can, and keep to the road — the King's high- 
road ! O Cyril Denham don't sink into the pit that 
swallows up so many in this dreadful London ! Think 
of your mother — think of that good Sally ; and, oh! 
think of the day that must come when this world will 
have nothing more for you than a coffin and a g^ve ; 
think of the blessing of the higher, purer life that 
God keeps for those who truly love Him ! " 

Would those earnest words, spoken from the depths 
of Minnie Rattenbury's true heart, avail to save lum ? 
Would God bless them to his rescue ? We shall see. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

" Laura, I want to speak to you ! " said Cyril, an 
evening or two afterwards, when Mrs. Matthews' 
" family " were assembled, as usual, in the drawing- 
room. Miss Somerset was standing rather apart from 
the others, busying herself with the sorting of several 
portfolios of music ; and thus appealed to, she did not 
raise the magnificent lashes that swept her delicately 
tinted cheeks, but, in her sweetest, lowest tones, 
made answer, " Very well, dear Cyril ; what is it } " 

" I wish to speak with you alone ; not here, among 
all these people." 

Laura looked up then, and gazed straight into his 
face. From an ordinary lover such a request would 
have been natural enough ; but Cyril, though a suitor, 
was no lover of hers, and never had been, and that 
she knew right well ; and there was that in his tone 
which to her acute and well-trained perceptions 
evidenced a desire to say something of no ordinary 
importance, something which her intuition imme- 
diately told her might be of the deepest moment to 
herself She replied, quietly enough, " Oh, certainly ! 
But first I must sing that new opera-song for Mrs. 
Battelbringer : I promised her. Then, Cyril, dear, I 
am at your service. Shall we have our little talk in 
Papa's room ? " 

Cyril looked round, and saw that Somerset pire 
was playing whist with all his soul, with Miss Crumple 
for partner, and Mr. Battelbringer and a visitor for 
antagonists. Somerset p^re was a wonderful man at 
cards ; it was difficult to say which was the more 
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amazing, his science or his luck. But seeing him thus, 
to all appearance, safely disposed of, Cyril agreed to 
the tryst proposed, and Laura, after selecting her song, 
seated herself at the pianoforte and began her per- 
formance. 

And meanwhile, Cyril sat down by Mrs. Battel- 
bringer, who was in a bad temper, because her husband 
was again risking his money, and, par consequence^ 
losing it to Mr. Somerset. She was watching her 
husband and his opponent very closely, and she bit 
her lips with vexation as she saw the nervous expres- 
sion she knew so well, gathering on the countenance 
of her lord and master, an expression which always 
warned her that he was losing confidence and self- 
control preparatory to the final loss. In a vexed and 
irritable tone she said to Cyril, "I do wish Miss 
Somerset would not play and sing while they are at 
cards ; it invariably puts Mr. Battelbringer out, and he 
loses his game. One would think she did it on purpose, 
since nothing discomposes Mr. Somerset." 

" But," said Cyril, greatly astonished, " she is play- 
ing now at your request. She promised you that new 
song, she says." 

Mrs.* Battelbringer looked up with a peculiar expres- 
sion, and netted away furiously. Presently a sarcastic 
smile curved her thin lips, and she replied, "Now, 
what made her tell you that, I wonder." 

" Why should she not tell me t " 

" Simply because young ladies should not tell white 
lies. Of course she had some end in view when she 
determined to sing that song; and to give me the 
credit of having asked for it ; but ask for it I did not ! 
and I have not, as far as I can recollect, exchanged a 
single word with Laura Somerset to-day." 

" Are you sure, Mrs. Battelbringer } You must 
forget ! " 

" I do not forget, and I am positive. ^ I neither 
asked her to sing that song nor any other song. I 
never even thought about asking her." 

" It is very strange !" 
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"Very! but then Miss Somerset is no ordinary 
woman ; she never tells — what shall I call them ? — 
little romances, without a definite end in view. Though 
she might just as well have declared that she wished 
to sing to please herself and the company generally." 

It was by no means a new discovery that the fair 
Laura was not particular as to speaking the exact 
truth ; but it was very difficult to convict her even of 
a small evasion. The fact, in the present instance, 
was that Cyril's request had rather taken her by 
surprise, and she wanted a few minutes to reflect, and 
to resolve upon the course she would pursue, should 
certain probable or possible sequences arise, and she 
had taken advantage of the first pretext that presented 
'itself. As Cyril very seldom conversed with Mrs. 
Battelbringer, she could not foresee the brief conversa- 
tion that ensued, nor could she imagine that Mrs. 
Battelbringer, who generally professed to soar up into 
the seventh heaven under the inspiration of her music, 
would actually object to her performance on the 
present occasion. The result of her cogitations was 
the writing of a few words on a slip of paper, which 
she gave privately to her father after she left her in- 
strument ; not so privately though, but that both 
Adeline and Angey, as well as the whist-party, per- 
ceived the manoeuvre, and wondered what it meant. 
The slightly pencilled lines ran thus : "He wants to 
speak to me. Something is up ! I have asked him to 
your room ; come presently, and remain or retire, as 
I shall signal to you." 

A little while afterwards Laura glided from the 
room, and Cyril followed her to Mr. Somerset's 
chamber, which, indeed, had been converted into a 
private sitting-room for the father and daughter ; the 
bed being arranged as a sofa in the daytime. Cyril 
felt terribly like a culprit as he met the steady gaze 
of his beautiful betrothed, who with a sweet smile on 
her ruby lips, and a proud soft light in her dark lustrous 
eyes, was standing on the hearth, ready to receive him. 
He felt that if he faltered he was lost ; if he waited to 
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introduce the subject they were come together to 
discuss, he would never get beyond the preface. He 
too stood ; he felt as if he could better say that which 
had to be said while standing. But ere he could 
commence Laura took the word : " Cyril, what is the 
matter } You are come to tell me something dreadful. 
I see it in your face. Do not hesitate ; I cannot bear 
suspense." 

" Laura, I come to make a most humiliating confes- 
sion. I asked you to marry me on the mere impluse 
of the moment; I wronged you shamefully, for I did 
not and do not love you." 

" Cyril ! do you say this to insult me ? " 

" That I do not. I would not for worlds insult any 
woman, far less one whom I have wronged as I have 
wronged you." 

" Say, rather one whom you are intending to wrong." 

" Nay, I will wrong you no more, and I will not 
wrong myself. I should sin against God, against you, 
and against myself, did I become your husband. 
Laura, j/ou know there is no true, pure love between 
us two." 

" How dare you say such things } " And she drew 
up her fine figure and curled her lip, and her splendid 
eyes flashed scorn upon him till he quailed beneath 
their glances. " But, Mr. Denham, I am not to be 
insulted with impunity. I am my father's daughter, 
happily ; not a poor meek waif or stray cast upon 
society without protection, to be picked up and flung 
aside again at the caprice of every faithless man ! 
Why did you seek to win me } How can you have the 
effrontery to come now and say you never loved me?" 

" My blame is very great, but it would be greater 
still, did I hold you to your bargain." 

" My bargain ! That is how you speak of a solemn 
^i^gsigement entered into openly, with the full consent 
of my father, and in the sight of every person in this 
house. Do you know how injurious to my honour, to 
my fair fame, would be the rupture you so calmly 
contemplate, so insultingly propose } " 
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" I will cheerfully take upon myself all reproach 
that may ensue. I do not ask you to release me ; I 
ask you to dismiss me ! Say that you discovered that 
I was not worthy of you ; it will be quite true, for 
there can be no unworthiness like lack of love." 

"And you do not — cannot love me !" 

Her breast was heaving now, and her voice was 
tremulous ; a storm was impending — a storm of tears 
and sobs, and wild reproaches — the storm which every 
man, be he hero or coward, dreads encountering. 

"Cyril, you are cruel!" she sobbed. "I thought, 
ah! I thought j^«, at least, would be true and faith- 
ful ! You have been cold, and I have not upbraided 
you ; you have been careless, and I have not doubted 
you ; because I believed in you fully, unreservedly. 
I held you for an honourable gentleman, and now you 
tell me I was deceived." 

"You we're, Laura. Nothing could be more tho- 
roughly dishonourable than my proposals to you. 
To offer my hand without my heart was a sin against 
you. You have every right to be offended — to hold 
me in contempt. Discard me, and say of me any- 
thing you please. I will go away at once ; let it be 
believed that you have dismissed me." 

" I will not dismiss you ; I will not pretend such 
deceit. Oh, cruel, cruel ! Why did you ever ask me 
to be yours V 

"Why, indeed.^" was the echo of Cyril's heart; 
but he kept silence. He knew quite well that Laura 
was but acting a part ; he never for one moment be- 
lieved that he had won from her more than the mere 
promise of her hand ; but yet, seeing this fair creature 
dissolved in tears, and hearing her quivering sobs, and 
noting the convulsive force with which she clasped her 
smooth white fingers together, he felt himself to be a 
coward and a brute ; and the question arose in his 
mind which was the worse — to marry this woman 
whom he did not love, or to break an engagement 
which had been voluntarily entered into, and perhaps 
— -pertiaps wrong this girl, whose only fault was thai 
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she had taken him at his word, and accepted him as 
impulsively as he had proposed to her ? Laura was 
as beautiful in her distress, as in her regal moods, or 
in her gayest moments ; she knew quite well that 
pallor and tears, provided she did not shed too many 
of them, became her wonderfully. She knew precisely 
how far emotion might be carried without running the 
risk of swelled eyelids and reddened nose. She was 
not like poor Angey, who sometimes cried at night, 
in the privacy of her own little room at the top of the 
house, till every feature was disfigured and her com- 
plexion irremediably ruined for at least four-and- 
twenty hours. 

And while Cyril was still calling himself a brute, 
and yet telling himself that he must hold fast to his 
determination, that now or never was the . time to 
snatch back his freedom, the door opened, and Mr. 
Somerset entered, pausing almost on the threshold in 
his astonishment at the scene he beheld. 

" Laura, my child, why these tears ?" was his pathe- 
tic demand. Then turning sternly to Cyril, "You 
have done this, sir ! give an account of yourself." 

Cyril was no coward, when the war was to be be- 
tween man and man ; but, like many others of his 
sex, a woman's tears and reproaches scared him well- 
nigh out of his wits. Mr. Somerset's advent, far from 
quelling his spirit, gave him access of strength and 
courage. Succinctly enough he said to the father 
what he had already said to the daughter, and he 
spoke with increased decision, and with a firmness 
that made Mr. Somerset feel secretly that all was 
lost ; but he did not know Laura yet ; she was not 
inclined so easily to relinquish her prize ; and she re- 
solved to hold the young man to his word, whether 
he liked it or not. 

" Am I to understand then, Laura, that you dismiss 
Mr. Denham ?*' asked Mr. Somerset, anxiously seek- 
ing his cue from her ; he was quite willing to do what 
was required of him, only he was terribly uncertain 
whether it would be better to enact the rd/e of an 
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indignant parent upholding the rights of his daughter, 
or to make an eloquent and touching speech, such as 
he knew very well how to compose, appealing to 
Cyril's sense of honour, and beseeching him not to 
break his child's heart, not to bereave him of his 
Isabel's sole pledge of love, his precious Laura. But 
Laura simply sank into the paternal arms, faintly 
whispering, " I can bear it no longer, send him away ; 
we will speak of it another time." 

So Mr. Somerset gave Cyril to understand that the 
interview must end, that for the present, at least, no- 
thing must be concluded ; the engagement must go 
on, say for a day or so, till Laura had recovered from 
the shock, and till he himself had considered whether 
or not it would be possible to render null and void so 
many promises. "So very openly you have wooed 
my daughter," concluded Mr. Somerset, with his 
grandest air, " that it seems to me, that you cannot 
part from her now, without subjecting her to censo- 
rious and highly injurious misconceptions ! Not only 
have I my daughter's happiness to consider, but her 
woman's name to guard from foul aspersion. Go, sir, 
unless you wish to kill your victim in her father's 
arms ; go ! we will meet again when I have carefully 
weighed your monstrous proposition, in all its bear- 
ings, in all its aspects ! Good evening, Mr. Denham." 

Thus dismissed, Cyril had no alternative, and he 
quitted the room, feeling that he had been foiled, and 
that for the present at least he must submit to be 
considered still the betrothed of Miss Somerset. In 
common humanity, he could not rush into the draw- 
ing-room, and proclaim his intention of quitting the 
house, and the disruption of his engagement ; and yet 
that was what his impulsive soul yearned to do — he 
was madly impatient of his fetters, now that he had 
resolved to free himself of them. 

Left to themselves, Laura and her papa indulged 
in no more studied speeches, or stage attitudes. 
Laura dried her tears, and sat upright without sup- 
port, while Mr. Somerset retreated to the other side 
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of the fireplace, and after viciously poking half the 
coals into the fender, commenced in a tone the re\'erse 
of that he had used in Cyril's presence. "Xow, 
Laura, what is all this tomfoolery about? YouVe 
been playing your cards badly, or there would never 
have been this stupid outbreak." 

" Indeed it is no fault of mine," replied the young 
lady, sullenly ; " and I have a g^eat mind to take him 
at his word ; I am tired of his romance and his boyish 
impulse : a poor milksop, a mean, spiritless creature ! 
no wonder Miss Ashbumer threw him over! She 
must be a woman of sense !*' 

" Probably ! But Miss Ashbumer could afford to 
please herself ; — you cannot ! Laura, you must be 
married, and that very quickly. My luck gprows 
worse and worse : affairs are coming to a crisis, and 
I must leave England shortly, and I will not-^I mean 
it — / will not t(xke you with ine. Neither can I pro- 
vide for you here. Really, I am out of all patience ; 
girls, plain and stupid, and ugly even, get settled in 
life, and here are you, with beauty of the highest 
order, with natural talents, and with rare accomplish- 
ments, still on my hands. I will not have it, I tell 
you ; you marry this poor fool — for fool he is — or I 
wash my hands of you, and leave you to your own 
devices." 

Laura shivered ; she knew that her father was 
heartless enough to carry his threat into execution 
If he did not leave her as Cyril Denham's wife, he 
would leave her penniless and friendless on a wide, 
unfeeling world. How unpitying, how hard that wide 
world can be to the forsaken and the unprotected 
Laura knew full well. She had had some experience 
of this, and she did not care to be cast on her own 
resources, so it behoved her to hold her renegade 
suitor with most tenacious clasp, and to expedite her 
marriage without any more delay. 

" Very well," replied Laura, moodily ; " but really 
there is not much worth striving for. As for his little 
whims and peculiarities, I would not care about them 
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at all ; no woman, well brought up as I have been, 
you know, expects a husband exactly to her mind ; 
but she does expect something to compensate her for 
all the sacrifices she must make : that something Cyril 
does not possess ; you thought he did." 

"He is a gentleman, he has five hundred a year 
already ; his income will increase ; he has influence, 
he has patronage at command ; who knows but that 
he will regain his lost inheritance ?" 

" I know he will not. Cyril Denham will never re- 
gain anything, he has no pluck in him." 

" There I differ from you : he has pluck enough, but 
he lacks judgment." 

" And stedfastness. His healthy impulses rarely 
strengthen into definite action ; as for his unhealthy 
impulses, they carry him into all sorts of equivocal 
situations. If I marry him, I shall have plenty of 
trouble with him." 

" You will marry him, and that speedily ; you have 
caught bigger fish ere now, I know, but you have al- 
ways let them flounder away again ; remember young 
Greville, and the brilliant match you were to make, 
and how it ended in mere moonshine." 

" That was no fault of mine," cried Laura, passion- 
ately. " Hush ! I will not hear you slander the best 
man who ever lived. The only man I ever loved. 
When he knew who I was, and what my training had 
been, when he knew that our position was entirely 
assumed, that we were living lies, that disreputable 
consequences might any day ensue, was he to fling 
himself away on such false trash } was he to give his 
sterling gold in exchange for our specious tinsel ? 
Father, I let Harry Greville go of my own free will. 
There was still something in me of pure, true woman- 
hood : I would not mingle his fate with mine ; I loved 
him, and I would not ruin him ; it was the only good 
thing I ever did in my life. It broke my heart, but I 
have never regretted it." 

" Ridiculous girl, have the goodness to cease this 
rhodomontade ; you are not on the stage now ; there 
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is no admiring audience to applaud Miss Sara Temple, 
in her grand character of the * Gambler^s Dai^hter.' " 

'' That old life was happy in comparison with this : 
I have a g^eat mind to tell Cyril Denham he is free : 
to let you go, and to work honestly for my living. I 
work hard enough now, but dishonestly ; the toil of 
rehearsals, and of acting six nights in the week, is 
considerably less than that of acting always, ever 
sustaining a character not my own ; ever dreading 
the terrible crisis that is sure to come. Nemesis will 
be here by-and-by, as surely as we now stand here 
together face to face." 

"You are not an agreeable companion to-night, 
Laura, you are tired and over- excited ; take a glass 
of wine, and go to bed. You will be reasonable again 
in the morning." 

" I suppose I shall. I shall be wax in your hands 
once more. Father, I wish I had been a plain-faced, 
stupid hunchback : then you could not have made a 
sordid market of my beauty ; then you would have 
placed me in some charity school, and I should have 
learned my duty. I should have gone out to service, 
or I should have been a sempstress ; perhaps you 
would have deserted me in my innocent childhood — 
so much the better for me. Oh ! I am sick of in- 
trigue. I know I have been an apt pupil, my talent 
for cheating has almost amounted to genius, but I 
suppose from my mother I inherited some tiny spark 
of goodness that will not go out in spite of all the 
floods of wickedness that have been sweeping over 
me these twenty years ; and there are moments when 
I hate you, but I hate myself still more ; when I feel 
that I must give up the miserable tissue of deceit, or 
go mad." 

" I think you are a little mad to-night ; but I have 
seen you in these moods before. We will not talk 
further now : you weary me, and make me angrj' ; a 
little more, and I shall forget the courtesy due to a 
lady." 

" A lady ! " she cried, in terrible scorn of herself. 
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" I am no more a lady than I am Laura Somerset ! 
Angey Matthews and that odious Miss Grundison 
have more right to the title of lady than I have ! A 
sweet lady, in sooth." 

" Hush, or I shall strike you. My patience is all 
but gone. Go to your own room this instant. This 
day month you must be Mrs. Denham. It must be, 
there is no alternative. Good night, my virtuous 
young woman — I will not say * lady* again," 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AUTHORSHIP. 

A WEEK passed quietly away, and then Mr. Somer- 
set again sought private speech of Cyril Denham, 
and told him that he had deliberately considered the 
subject of his and Laura's engagement, and that for his 
daughter's sake he felt no rupture must take place ; 
in fact, the marriage had better be concluded as soon 
as the necessary formalities could be observed ; he 
was leaving England on important government busi- * 
ness of a strictly private nature, and it was not in the 
fitness of things that Miss Somerset should remain 
without a protector. And much more the careful 
father added, much which proved him to be a skil- 
ful diplomatist, and a most astute observer of human 
nature, of Cyril's nature in particular ; and the result 
was that Cyril was convinced of his own villainy and 
cowardice in seeking to throw off a girl who really 
loved him, and whose prospects would probably be 
seriously injured, did not her well-known engagement 
terminate in marriage. How severely he had blamed 
Elizabeth for her want of faith ! would it become him 
to follow her example ? No ; as Mrs. Matthews would 
say, " he had made his bed, and he must lie on it ; " 
he had committed an error, and he must suffer the 
consequences : perhaps he and Laura would get on 
very well without much love ; perhaps a sort of tran- 
quil affection would grow up between them when — 
well, when they had been married a few years. Per- 
haps, as wife and mother, Laura might develop into 
something less artificial, and consequently more ge- 
nuine, than she hitherto had been ; at any rate, there 
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could be no release. Marriage with Laura was his 
Kismet, and it is of no use to try to evade one's fate. 

" But then/' whispered conscience, " you have rushed 
upon your fate, you have fashioned your own fortunes ; 
whatever might betide, blame not fate or fortune ; 
above all things, blame not providence." 

So blaming himself full bitterly, and with a heart 
as sore as sorrowful man e'er carried, Cyril Denham 
resigned himself to his fate, and that fate was to be 
married, at the latest, early in February, — now it was 
November. 

Mr. Rattenbury asked him what had been decided ; 
and hearing the state of the case, smiled grimly, and 
replied, " I wouldn't stand in your shoes, Cyril Den- 
ham : you are going to begin life afresh, for marriage 
is always in a certain sense the commencement of a 
new life, and you begin it by swearing a lie. For 
goodness' sake, my dear fellow, read the marriage ser- 
vice through, and see to what you pledge yourself in 
God's sight. What my Minnie said was true enough, 
though, I must confess, difficult of application. — Come 
home v/ith me to-night." 

But Cyril could not accept this invitation, and it 
was more than a week before he went to Pibroch Place. 
When he did go, Minnie Rattenbury received him 
more in sorrow than in anger, but she told him at 
once that he had made a fatal mistake, that he was 
weak and foolish, and that no good could ever come of 
deferring to mere expediency. 

" I cannot help it," said Cyril, dejjectedly, " it is my 
fate." 

^* Nonsense r' cried Minnie, energetically, almost 
stamping her little feet on the footstool, " one would 
think you were an absolute heathen ; fate^ indeed ! 
We seek our own fate, and fashion our own fortunes, 
to a great extent. God gives us certain opportunities, 
and we use them or abuse them, and then commend 
or rail at our fortunes. Oh, I have no patience with it." 

" With what have you no patience } " 
" With people who blame fate or fortune or providence 
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for their mishaps^ I am convinced that our fortunes 
are ver\' much as we make them." 

"Surelv I did not make mine. Monkswood was 
passing from the Denhams when I was bom." 

" Perhaps so. Your own fortunes really commenced 
when vou entered the office in Parliament Street 
You knew full well that it rested with yourself to 
obtain promotion ; you have rare talent, but you have 
not perse\erance: So you grew careless, and let your 
chance go by; you slighted the Ashbumers, who 
were your best friends, in a moment of infatuation 
you proposed to that sorceress, Laura Somerset And 
so you have spun the web of new fortunes. God puts 
certain threads into our hands to weave them as we 
think best ; we cannot make the threads ourselves, we 
cannot choose them, but He permits us to work them 
ver>' much after our own fashion. God provides the an- 
\nl and the metal, but the work must be our own. He 
gives all things requisite for a noble life and noble 
deeds, but the g^eat Giver will have His children wise, 
and energetic, and painstaking. In their need He will 
ali^-ays appear for them, and succour them, and guide 
them, but He will not do supematurally that which 
they are able by His grace to do naturally. God 
helps the diligent, but leaves the idler to his idleness. 
Depend upon it, Cyril, our fortunes are chiefly made 
and marred by ourselves." 

•* And I have marred mine." 

" I think you have. But once marred need not be 
ever marred. *Try, try again,' as my little Toodlums 
says over his pinafore, which he is learning to fasten 
for himself. But then if you will marry Laura 
Somerset, I don't know what to say, for there must be 
truth and soundness at the foundation of all our work, 
if we are to do it well and heartily. To be false to 
marriage vows in heart must be displeasing to God ; 
perhaps as displeasing as if one were false indeed. 
Oh, if you must marry, if you must replace Mrs. 
Gower so quickly, why on earth did you not seek to 
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" Sally Hawkes, I suppose ?" 

" No indeed. Sally Hawkes must be a dear creature, 
but she is not the wife for you : indeed, I am sure, 
from what I know of her, she would not have you if 
you asked her. Sally Hawkes, indeed ! you might 
as well think of wedding one of the saints in the 
calendar." 

" Janet Anstruthe.r then } She will never marry 
any one. She has lived her life as women say, and is 
as much out of my reach, out of any man's reach, as 
the planet Venus." 

" I know little about Miss Anstruther, but I was 
not thinking of her." 

" Of whom then could you be thinking V 

" Of whom } O Cyril ! blind, blind, blind ! I was 
thinking of Agnes Craven, of her whom you once 
called * sister,' of your friend, your true friend, I am 
well assured. I have not forgotten those two letters 
of hers you once showed to me ; such a woman would 
indeed have made your happiness ; on such an union 
you might indeed have sought God's blessing." 

" Mrs. Rattenbury, it never occurred to me to think 
of Agnes in that way. And if I had thought, it would 
have been useless : I made her my confidante re- 
specting my love for Elizabeth ; afterwards I associated 
her somehow with all my pain and wrong ; and, deeply 
as I revered her, fully as I trusted her, I could not 
write to her. And because she did not write to me, I 
tried to persuade myself that she was faithless in 
friendship as another had been in love. Now she 
knows my present entanglement. I could no more 
presume to make love to Agnes Craven than to a lady 
of the blood-royal." 

" Well, you know best ; but if I had been a man, I 
think I know who I should have chosen of the fair 
sisterhood at Forest Range. You will tell me that 
' women cannot judge for men.' I am not so certain of 
that ; at any rate, some men cannot or do not judge 
wisely for themselves, especially in the article of 
matrimony. There is my next-door neighbour, a 
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widower with half a score of children, marrying a 
pretty girl in her eighteenth summer ; there is young 
Stukeley at the office, grave, tranquil, given to erudite 
research, marrying a gay flirt, several years his senior, 
who will rule him with a rod of iron ; and here are 
you, contracted to a woman of whose family you 
know really nothing, and whose tastes and habits are 
certainly at variance with your own. No ; men are 
too frequently unwise judges in this the great epoch 
of their lives. But we asked you here this evening 
to tell you something concerning ourselves. My hus- 
band wished that I should tell you. I wonder if you 
will be sorry." 

" I shall be very sorry if it be anything that brings 
misfortune in any way to you." 

" Oh, but we hope it will bring fortune, not misfor- 
tune. Robert has given the matter his most serious 
consideration. At first I could not be persuaded. Of 
course I would have gone with him to the world's end, 
to Greenland, or the Sahara, if he had resolved to go 
thither, but he was so good — ^just like him, you know 
— as to refuse to make decision till I also was con- 
vinced that the change was desirable." 

" Mr. Rattenbury is going to leave our office ?" 

" Yes, we have an opportunity given us of improv- 
ing our circumstances, and we believe for the sake of 
our children we ought to take advantage of it." 

" I believe you ought, but I for one shall be very 
sorry to miss his honest face in our dreary room in 
Parliament Street ; still, we seldom converse privately 
there, and if you do not leave London we may meet 
as frequently as ever after business hours." 

" Oh, that is the trouble ; we shall leave London, and, 
what is worse, leave England. My boys will lose their 
jolly Uncle Cillill!" 

" Mrs. Rattenbury ! Is it possible ? How did it 
come about ? " 

" It is a long story, which Robert will tell you 
better than I can. You have often heard us speak of 
old Mr. Harper, a friend of my husband's — through 
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whom, indeed, he holds his present situation. This 
gentleman has of late years connected himself with a 
firm doing an immense business in Russia ; the partner 
who has hitherto resided at St. Petersburg is dead, 
and Mr. Harper, now sole head of the concern, natu- 
rally shrinks from leaving his own country ; he is 
more than seventy years of age. He has watched 
my Robert for years," continued Minnie, with pride 
in her voice and emotion in her pretty innocent face, 
" watched him closely, he says, and he feels sure that 
to no one can he with greater confidence commit the 
management of the foreign house than to Mr. Ratten- 
bury. He offers us ^^700 a year, and will pay all Ex- 
penses of our journey : moreover, he promises to take 
Robert into partnership in three years' time, if they 
work together to each other's mutual satisfaction. So, 
all things considered, we thought it right and best to 
go to St. Petersburg; — it was only yesterday that 
Robert signified to Mr. Harper his acceptation of the 
terms proposed. All was settled at once, and very 
early in the spring we go ; for some reasons I am 
very sorry." 

And so was Cyril : the early spring would seal his 
fate, and also separate him from these kindly, simple 
people, who had proved themselves such faithful friends. 
Very, very dark looked the shadowy future, and all 
the darker for his own lack of faith. If it had not 
been for this wretched engagement, he would have 
asked Mr. Rattenbury to find a place for him in the 
Russian counting-house: on the banks of the Neva, he 
might forget that which had befallen him on the shores 
of the river Thames ; or, at least, remember certain 
passages of his history with less bitterness and pain. 

After that evening,, one would have expected to 
find him continually at Pibroch Place, but with the 
strange inconsistency of his nature, he availed himself 
but seldom of Minnie's cordial invitation to come to 
th^m as many evenings as he could spare ; he was 
getting feverish and reckless, and about that time he 
formed acquaintances that would have suited neither 
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Robert Rattenbury nor Minnie; and he began to 
frequent scenes and haunts from which a year ago he 
would have turned away in horror. He could not 
spend one evening in the society of the fast men and 
unprincipled women to whom he had lately been in- 
troduced, and the next in the calm chaste atmosphere 
of Mrs. Rattenbury 's Uttle drawing-roouL 

About Christmas, he took suddenly a step which 
considerably astonished the members of Mrs. Mat- 
thews' "family." He withdrew altogether from that 
favoured circle, and established himself in chambers 
near the Strand, to the infinite disquietude of Mr. 
Somerset, and to the deep regret of Adeline and 
Angey, who considered his departure as a personal 
affront, although, since his engc^ement, they had 
ceased openly to worship at his shrine. 

Already it was the New Year, and February was 
fast approaching. Laura was busy with her trousseau^ 
and Minnie was banning to make preparations for 
the family exodus. Cyril had long given dissatis- 
faction in Parliament Street, and since his removal to 
Arundel Street, he had become so careless of his 
duties that Mr. Rattenbury thought it but right to 
warn him that loss of confidence would certainly be 
followed by loss of office. And Cyril listened drearily, 
and for the time really cared very little what became 
of him ; and Robert Rattenbury, telling his wife some 
circumstances that had come to his knowledge, added, 
" I am sorry as I can be, "Minnie ; for that young 
fellow is certainly going to the bad, and the next 
thing will be that he is dismissed from our office. I 
begin to think the sooner he is married to Miss 
Somerset the better ; anything is better than the Ufe 
he now leads, and I dare say I do not know the 
worst" And the simple-hearted couple mourned 
over Cyril's degradation, but felt themselves power- 
less to save him from the abysses of sorrow towards 
which he so madly rushed. Had Agnes known all 
the truth, I cannot think how she would have borne 
it. She would have wept tears of bitterest anguish 
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over the miserable change ; she would have mourned 
with almost broken heart over the defaced ruins of 
the glorious temple of that once fair and noble man- 
hood. But she did not know; we, far away under 
the shadow of the mighty Alps, on the Mediterranean 
shore, little guessed of all that was transpiring with 
Cyril ; only sometimes we wondered whether he and 
Laura were yet married, and we looked constantly in 
the papers for the intelligence we expected to receive. 
He never wrote to us, not even to Agnes, and so the 
correspondence between us died quite away ; at last, 
it seemed as if the link between the Denhams and 
the Ashburners was broken or quite lost ; and our 
own anxieties were so great, that we had little leisure 
for the indulgence of any but an ever present and im- 
minent grief that, day by day, closed more heavily 
about us, for Lady Ashburner's strength was declin- 
ing rapidly. 

The blow that Mr. Rattenbury had dreaded came 
even earlier than he had anticipated. He had finally 
quitted the office, and was busily occupied in gaining 
the necessary experience for his new undertaking, so 
that there was no one to give the unfortunate Cyril a 
word of warning. Some of his escapades had reached 
the ears of the great men at the helm of affairs ; the 
heads of the department had long been disgusted 
with his carelessness and general remissness ; one or 
two instances of glaring neglect came to the know- 
ledge of the " powers that be ; " and one morning 
Cyril was civilly, but haughtily informed, that his 
services were no longer needed — " circumstances had 
occurred that rendered an immediate change neces- 
sary, etc. Mr. Denham's own conscience must tell 
him wherein and how deeply he had erred ; in a word, 
another gentleman was already selected from a crowd 
of eager candidates to fill the vacant post." 

So it came to pass that Cyril found himself once 
more a gentleman at large, and he resolved at last to 
give himself up to literature, forswearing all other 
kinds of labour. On one account he rather rejoiced 
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at the loss of a situation, the duties of which had 
long been irksome and without interest ; this un- 
certainty of his prospects would certainly defer his 
marriage. Laura would not care to come and live in 
chambers, he felt assured ; out of an uncertain evil a 
certain good would be produced ; the wedding must 
be delayed for some months at least, till he began to 
make something handsome by his pen, and who could 
tell what might happen in the interval ? Rather in- 
spirited than depressed, Cyril left Westminster, and 
that very evening, shutting himself up in his cham- 
bers, he sketched out a number of plans to be worked 
up at leisure. First and foremost came the long- 
deferred history of his own beloved cathedral ; but 
then it struck him that that would be a labour of 
time, and meanwhile it was necessary to make money, 
so he would at once commence a novelette for one of 
the leading magazines, as well as an historical romance 
to be completed in three volumes. Added to these, 
it struck him that he could also produce brilliant 
articles on the leading questions and events of the 
day, and such sketches, not too elaborate, but graphic- 
ally and powerfully written, would be acceptable to 
the editors of the best papers. In short, Cyril Den- 
ham, as he sat alone, swallowing cup after cup of 
strong tea, saw himself the most popular author of 
the day, his time fully occupied, his purse well reple- 
nished, his balance at his banker's something most 
respectable ; himself, in proprid persotidy the idol of 
society, and the ardently-desired of publishers, editors, 
and men of genius. Yes ! now he would " build him- 
self an everlasting name." The lady of Monkswood 
should hear his name — yes, his name — sounded tri- 
umphantly through the length and breadth of the 
land, and she and her detestable husband should be 
compelled to own that it was a name of power— a 
name that women loved and men revered. 

Fired to enthusiasm, he seized on pen and paper, 
and commenced the first chapter of the novel or 
novelette that was to glorify the pages of Blackwood's 
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Magazine^ and he wrote far into the night, and retired 
at last to dream of the wide-world plaudits, of well- 
earned laurels, of standing in prose literature where 
Tennyson stands in the lists of \ poesy. 

And in the morning, though he had the headache, 
the result of excitement and excess in green tea, he 
rose with fervour unabated, and wrote on through the 
day, scarcely pausing for his meals, so that when at 
last, from sheer exhaustion, he laid down his pen a 
little before midnight, the tale was nearly finished. 

Next day he worked more slowly, and with less 
ardour, and he could not account for it, but his in- 
terest in the charming toil was wofully diminished, 
and it was only by a strong effort that he kept him- 
self to his task, but his attention wandered, and he 
began to feel physically fatigued, and at last assuring 
himself that successful composition could never be 
forcedy he laid down his pen, drank a bottle of spark- 
ling Moselle, and went out for the evening. 

A week passed away before the story was com- 
pleted, but at last the final word was written, and it 
remained only to take or send the MS. to its destina- 
tion. Cyril decided to leave it himself, and he wan- 
dered that very afternoon into Paternoster Row, and 
consigned it to an iron-looking man, who promised 
that it should be " considered in due course." 

Cyril hoped it would be very quickly " considered," 
and of course accepted, since he began to have cer- 
tain qualms respecting the state of his finances ; he 
had not paid all his Christmas bills ; he wanted cer- 
tain books for reference, and a very few pounds 
remained to him of ready money. He decided that 
he must be more economical, drink weaker tea, which 
would be better for his nerves, and eschew sparkling 
Moselle altogether, or keep it as a special indulgence 
for high days and holidays. Meanwhile he had better 
go home, and work steadily at his cathedral papers ; 
he had decided on offering his chef d'omvre to Long- 
mans, as a firm worthy to bring out volumes of so 
vast importance. But one morning came the staitUtv^ 
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announcement that the bill to which he had put his 
name was not provided for ; that unforeseen circum- 
stances had arisen ; that a complication of disasters 
had ensued — in short, that Cyril must meet the bill, 
and "stump up the tin," — such was Mr. Somerset's 
elegant but forcible expression, or else the little bill 
must be renewed. And as Cyril had not ;^300 at his 
disposal, scarcely indeed the difference between that 
sum and three hundred guineas, it was very evident 
that the process of "renewing," costly as it might 
prove, must be resorted to. In towering wrath and 
indignation Cyril set off for Pimlico, determined 
from his grand vantage-ground as creditor to carry 
matters with a high hand, and finally and forcibly 
dissever himself from the Somersets : " Why he had 
better marry the daughter of the *01d Man of the 
Sea,' if she could be found, than Laura Somerset." 

Arrived at the well-known domicile, he found the 
" family" in a state that baffles description. Mrs. 
Matthews was crying and storming, and pouring out 
full vials of wrath on the head of the unfortunate part- 
ner of her joys and sorrows, for " it was all his fault," 
she averred ; " if he had been a man, and not a gan- 
der, it never would have happened, but he was of no 
use in the world except to make work in the house, 
and spend the money she toiled so hard to earn." 
Angey had been snubbed into hysterics ; the servants 
had all given warning. Miss Crumple, in high dis- 
dain, smilingly remarked, " It was what she had long 
expected." Adeline Grundison felt happier than she 
had been for many a day ; for now she was in some 
sort revenged on Laura for her criticisms on " Ever 
of thee " and the Norma duets. The Battelbringers 
for once were unanimous, and declared that the family 
was well rid of such impostors, while young Gregory, 
who had lately favoured Yankeeisms, vowed that it 
was "screaming fun." All of which portended the 
flight of the Somersets. 

Cyril could obtain no clear statement of facts from 
anybody, till he found Gregory with his heels planted 
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on the drawing-room mantelpiece, trolling out one of 
his nigger songs in very bad time. 

"Just tell me the plain facts," cried Cyril, excitedly ; 
" everybody seem gone out of their senses. What 
is it all about ? " 

" It is very simple, mon ami. Your beautiful bride 
and her papa have skedaddled; that is, have absqua- 
tulated; that is, have mizzled ; that is, have ' cut their 
lucky ;' that is, have clandestinely removed themselves 
and their belongings from this palatial residence, 
without consulting ^^ maire du palais, or la mkre de 
la maison. In short, they have surreptitiously ab- 
sconded with all their effects, leaving us only their 
blessing and any amount of unsettled bills." 

And Cyril, thinking of Laura, rejoiced greatly ; but 
thinking of the ;^300 which he could not pay, and 
might not ignore, was greatly troubled in spirit. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE WOLF AT THE DOOR. 

After innumerable pains and anxieties, Cyril suc- 
ceeded in getting his " little bill " renewed, and thus 
the evil day was postponed, but the evil itself aug- 
mented, since he would have to pay heavily for the 
accommodation. But he really had no alternative, and 
he fondly hoped that before the second bill became 
due, he should be in funds from his literary ventures, 
and quite able to discharge his debts ; and then, he 
promised himself, never under any circumstances, or 
for the sake of anybody, to put his hand to a little 
bill again. Meantime, he worked on at his " Chronicles 
of Southchester Cathedral," and "dashed off" several 
sparkling articles, — the very champagne of newspaper 
literature, and sent them to one of the editors of the 
Times, who did condescend to use one of them, and 
of course paid for it ; but the rest were " declined with 
thanks." Cyril, though elated with this morsel of 
success, was rather chagrined at the editorial rejection 
of his best articles, for he had told himself that they 
would be caught up with avidity, and he himself 
retained on the Times and other leading journals 
forthwith. He was beginning to be anxious, too, re- 
specting the fate of the MS. he had left in Pater- 
noster Row. 

It was towards the close of a wretched February 
day, that, sitting moodily by his ashy fire, his un- 
tasted tea by his side, and his note-book in hand, he 
heard footsteps slowly ascending the stairs which led 
to his chambers. They were slip-shod, lagging feet, 
and they came wearily, as if tired of their day's 
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perambulations ; and Cyril knew them for those of his 
laundress, or landlady, a genuine Mrs. Crupp, though 
her name was Mrs. Stalker. But what could bring 
her to his sitting-room at that hour ? since it was her 
custom after bringing up the kettle and the tea-tray, to 
ask him if he required anything more, and then to 
vanish for the night, the tea-equipage remaining till 
she came to clean up on the following morning. 

"What is it, Mrs. Stalker.?" he asked, as a very 
untidy-looking female, in dilapidated bombazine, and 
a cap that might have been a reversionary head-dress 
of Mrs. Noah's, advanced towards the table. 

" It's a tallygraph, Sir, which the boy, which is as 
impudent a young monkey as I ever see, 'ave just 
brought, and he's a-stopping at the bottom of the 
stairs, a-standing on his head on the lowest step, while 
you signs it ! " 

Cyril signed the document hurriedly, lest the juve- 
nile in question should expire of apoplexy while he 
delayed ; then he opened the telegram, and read — 
" The Rev. Ignatius Chasuble to Mr. Denham. Miss 
Hawkes, at the point of death, wishes Mr. Denham to 
come to her instantly.'* Mrs. Stalker, careless of the 
fate of the inverted youth below, stood staring at Mr. 
Denham, and hoped " he hadn't got no bad news ! " 
But the bombazine skirt, and the dirty face and cap, 
and even the walls and furniture of the room, had 
vanished from his view ; his body might be in an 
upper story of a house in Arundel Street, in the 
Strand, London, but his spirit was at Monkswood, as 
it used to be in the days of his early youth, and he 
saw once more the gloomy dining-room, the antique 
furniture, his mother in her rusty widow's weeds, and 
the little brown figure he knew so well, gliding about 
with even step, and calm, sweet face, and pleasant 
tones, however dark the social atmosphere of that 
beclouded home. And, again, he saw the Cedar 
Chamber, and the dark-plumed bed, and the rigid 
white-robed form thereon, and Sally's gentle face 
bowed in prayer for the departing ; and he saw that 
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Other face that had watched there to the last, — ^pale, 
pure, and beautiful, as he had seen it for the last time, 
months before, in the Graeco-Roman saloon. 

" Tell them I am coming — coming instantly," said 
Cyril, waking up to present exigencies, and waving his 
hand wildly to dismiss Mrs. Stalker. And with this 
remarkable verbal message to the Telegraph Company, 
the good woman departed, a little awed at her lodger^s 
strange abstraction. In five minutes, Cyril had con- 
sulted a time-table, and crammed a few articles into a 
carpet-bag, and was hurrying over Waterloo Bridge 
to catch the train ; he dared not call a cab, lest he 
should make just too deep an inroad on his nearly 
exhausted purse, and for the first time in his life he 
concluded to travel second-class. 

It was a dreary night, and London was all mud and 
mist as he left it behind him, and the country was 
dripping and foggy, and the carriage in which he had 
taken his seat was dirty and ill-lighted ; altogether it 
was a miserable journey, and the hours passed heavily, 
and it seemed as if the train would never reach the 
well-known station. But at last Cyril stood upon the 
platform, and Southchester lay before him. 

He scarcely waited to give up his ticket ; then he 
dashed out of the station-yard, and down the road, 
and the High Street, into St Mildred's Close, where 
all was silent as death, only the wide-mouthed gur- 
goyled spouts were overflowing, and the water dripped 
with a mournful patter on the old stone pavement 
There was light in Sally's house, and he pulled the 
bell cautiously, dreading the news that might await 
him — it might be that nothing could disturb Sally 
now. Very quickly some one came, — the neat maid- 
servant whom he had seen during his former visit ; and 
behind her, coming from Sally's own little j>arlour, 
was Mrs. Dunstan, the prebend's widow. The old 
lady's eyes were full of tears, as she welcomed Cyril : 
" She has just asked for you, Mr. Denham," she said, 
in lieu of any other greeting ; " she knew you would 
come, and she heard the train come in." 
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" Is she very ill ? Is there no hope ? *' 

" None ! none ! They have all given her up ; it is 
inflammation of the lungs ; — she is nearly gone ; she 
was never very strong : and when she was first taken 
ill she seemed quite sure she would not recover. To- 
day, the doctors said they could do no more, and then 
she asked Mr. Chasuble to telegraph for you." 

A few more minutes, and Cyril was in Sally's 
chamber. There was the same sweet quiet face he 
had known nearly all his life, but on it rested that 
shadow that had fallen on Mrs. Denham's worn features 
in the Cedar Chamber. There was a strange unearth- 
ly light in the soft brown eyes, but brow and cheek 
were ashen grey, and the pale lips were parted, as if 
for a little longer only the breath of this world's life 
would pass between them ; yet over all, faded brows, 
shining eyes, and stiffening lips, was the impress of 
perfect peace. Sally put out her hand, and tried to 
clasp Cyril's, and a smile stole over the dying coun- 
tenance as she said faintly, " I knew you would come, 
Mr. Cyril ; it was all I asked of God, that once more 
I might see you in the flesh." 

" O Sally ! Sally ! Am I not to have one friend 
left in all the world .? " 

" I think you have many friends, Mr. Cyril ; but I 
sent for you — oh ! may I speak to you i — may I say 
just what is in my heart ? " 

" There is nothing you may not say to me, Sally ; 
you cannot say that which is not good, and wise, and 
kind." 

" Then, Mr. Cyril, are you at all happy yet ? " 

" Sally, how can I be happy i Everything has been 
against me — how can I be careless and light-hearted ? " 

" I do not want you to be careless ! Do you re- 
member how we talked together that night you came 
to Southchester, when you said that loving God was 
difficult work.^ Has it become easier.? Are you 
nearer God now than you were then ? " 

" Farther off, Sally ! — farther off than ever ! I 
must tell jyou all the truth, even though it pain you." 
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" It will not pain me, because I know you will come 
right at last When* one comes to the end, one feels 
so differently, even about one's dearest friends. One 
does not love them less, but one's confidence in God 
is greater ; one feels then how tender and compas- 
sionate He is ; how patient a Master, how kind a 
Father, how pitying a Judge ! I have committed 
you to Him, dear Mr. Cyril, and I have faith. We 
cannot see the way now, and perhaps for a long time 
there will be clouds and darkness ; but light will come 
at last ; only look for it, wait for it, and be patient 
and trustful." 

" Sally, you do not know how far I have wandered 
from the light. I have forgotten God. I have wil- 
fully broken His laws. Yes ! I have sunk into depths 
of wickedness of which you cannot conceive. I am 
no longer a child, but a renegade.'* 

" Come back, then, to the Father's love ; come 
back, and He will meet you by the way. He will 
meet you in the shadow of the Cross, and you will be 
forgiven and welcomed. It is that Cross now that 
comforts me." 

" Sally ! I did not know you were a Romanist ! " 

" I am not ! I did not speak of the cross of wood, 
of the crucifix ! I cannot in my own mind separate 
the Cross from Him who died upon it, that I might 
live everlastingly. It is just a form of expression ; 
just the mere sign, but still a precious sign, of the 
faith that bids me fear no evil, because He who died 
upon the Cross is with me now, and tells me all is 
well. How often have I said,. * Hold Thou Thy Cross 
before my closing eyes' ! For it must be Christ Him- 
self who holds it ; no one else can — no priest, no visi- 
ble Church. The Cross must be the revelation of 
Christ Himself, or it is nothing, or worse than nothing 
— a dead idol ! It is the mystical, not the material 
Cross that overshadows me now ; it is my Lord Him- 
self, the Man of Sorrows, and the King of Glory." 

" Sally! I have never known Christ as you know Him. 
Perhaps if I had " 
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"If you had, the more you knew, the more you 
would have loved. Well ! you will know Him some 
day. It may be through storm, and desolation, and 
distress, that you find your way to Him — but find it 
you will. Mr. Cyril, dear, we shall meet again in our 
Father's house ! " 

God grant it, Sally !— but you have great faith." 
I believe what Christ has said, and I have asked 
Him, as once I asked Him for myself, that He would 
in His own time, and in His own way, bring you to 
perfect peace. And He will!- — I know He will ! I 
have no strength to talk to you about your worldly 
matters, and I am not anxious, because all that will 
be ordered ; but I have left you my executor, arid 
when my little debts are paid^ what remains is yours ; 
it will not be much, only a few pounds. I was going 
to say I wish it was more,, but I do not, for what is, 
is right, and a little must be better for you than a 
great deal, else God would give you a great deal. 
Now leave me, dear Mr. Cyril ; I will send for you 
presently." 

Cyril went away^ and for a time slept the heavy 
sleep of sorrow, but in the early dawn Mr. Chasuble 
came to him, and said, " She asks for you — she is 
going." 

Mrs. Dunstan was supporting Sally's head on her 
shoulder, for the struggle for breath was something 
terrible to behold. Cyril took her place ; he knew 
that Sally would have it so, and feeling his strong 
arm round her, she smiled, and seemed content. She 
was past speaking, they thought,, though sometimes a 
whispered word passed her lips- as Mr. Chasuble read 
the prayers appointed by his Church for the dying. 
And at last, when he held before her dim eyes a little 
cross he carried with him, she lifted her hands as if to 
wave it away, and said slowly, but clearly, " Not that 
now ; it is the Cross of Calvary that shines upon me 
now, and I see beyond the Cross. I see Him crowned 
and glorified, who died for me, and He is come to 
receive me unto Himself." 
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And a little while afterwards^ just as the cathedral 
bell began to toll for early pra3^ers, the gentle spirit 
passed away, and Cyril left the chamber of death, 
and thought that he, too, would join the worshippers ; 
for his world-worn, weary spirit yearned for rest, and 
haply he might find it there, beneath the solenin roof 
of his oinn glorious beloved cathedial ! But it was a 
dull calm that fell upon him, the lassitude of exhaus- 
tion, rather than the repose of peace. All in vain is 
Christ in the sanctuary, if He be not in the wor- 
shipper s owTi heart Christ is really no nearer in the 
house dedicated to His praise than He is in the wil- 
derness, or in the great world s rush and throng. As 
Sally had once told Cyril, there are those — 

** With wfaom the mdodies abide, 
Of the everlasting chime.*' 

There are those who alwajrs hear church-bells calling 
them to prayer and praise, for which they need not 
turn aside from the common duties of the day ; there 
are those who join perpetually in litany and anthems, 
in whose ears the voices of the great choir are ever 
sounding, as they go up and down in their daily paths, 
doing and bearing that which Grod has given them to 
do or bear ; those who carry with them everywhere 
an altar, whereon they offer ceaselessly the sacrifice of 
a broken and contrite heart, mingled with sweet in- 
cense of faith and thanksgiving! And there are 
those who, day by day, bend the knee in hallowed 
fane, and join with white-robed choristers and priests 
in sounds of sacred harmony, yet with whom the 
great High Priest abides not ! Such, worship not 
in spirit and in truth, and the blessing is not theirs, 
though they kneel among the faithful amid the 
mouldering shrines hallowed by the memories of the 
past, though arch and aisle and solemn chancel have 
echoed for a thousand years to the celestial strain, 
" Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ ! " 

Cyril stayed at Southchester till after the funeral, 
till Sally was laid, according to her wish, under the 
spreading chestnut-trees that clustered round the 
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lonely chancel of St. Croix. Cyril's legacy was a 
very small one ; when all just debts were paid, and 
funeral and other expenses liquidated, only a few 
pounds remained. He went back to Arundel Street, 
feeling sadder and lonelier than ever. He never 
visited Monkswood, nor did he venture to go down 
to Forest Range. " No," he said to himself, on the 
day he left St. Mildred's Close; "let the dead past 
bury its dead ! I will not revive it by going where 
every tree, and every stone, and every inch of ground 
will speak to me of other and happier days. Let 
the past go ! But oh ! the present is inexpressibly 
dreary, and the time to come is cloudy and uninvit- 
ing. Friends I have none ; some are lost, some are 
estranged, and those who call themselves my friends 
now are not worthy of the name ; already some of 
them are looking coldly on me. I am not successful 
enough, not fortunate enough for such ephemera as 
they are!" 

So Cyril wrapped himself in his own sad thoughts, 
and worked away fitfully, indeed, in his dreary cham- 
ber in London, and few came near him, and every 
day and every week he felt his isolation more com- 
pletely. At last, one day came back the MS. from 
the editor of Blackwood^ and next morning several 
other articles he had written for the papers were 
declined. Sally's legacy, though a trifle, kept the 
wolf from the door. When the money in his purse 
was gone, he had no notion where to turn for more, 
and then that bill — ^the ;^300, that had now swelled 
to nearly ;^SOO — how was that to be met } 

How, indeed } It was as much in his power to pay 
off the National Debt as to produce the necessary 
cash at the time required ; he supposed he must go 
to prison for a debt he had never incurred. It did 
not seem so terrible a fate now that no one remained, 
as he believed, to bewail his fallen fortunes. 

The Rattenburys had left England during his stay 
at Southchester ; faithful Angey would have wept, 
had she known the wretched circumstances of his lot. 
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but she never imagined that Cyril had to cook his 
chop himself, that he had turned teetotaller for the 
sake of hard economy ; that he began to look with 
anxious eye at his hat and boots, and that he dreaded 
illness, lest Mrs. Stalker should have him carried to 
the hospital. Angey was engaged now to the young 
iEsculapius of Gallipot-house, and she remembered 
Cyril with that sort of regret we feel in middle life 
for some sweet, long- vanished dream of youth. " He 
never could have been mine," she said to her new 
lover, candidly, "and so it is best that we were 
parted ; he was far above me as the heavenly spheres, 
and he never thought of me, though I used to hope 
he would some day. But I never can forget him, and 
I care for you, Horatio, quite differently. I suppose 
this is the real thing, and the other was only romance. 
And yet, sometimes I think if that wretched hussy, 
Laura Somerset, had not come like a cunning spider, 
and made webs for him, he might have seen how I 
worshipped him, and have loved me a little in return !" 

To which rhapsody Horatio answered, " I dare say 
he wouldn't, and if he would, my love is worth a 
dozen of his any day ! Tm in treaty for a nice little 
practice down in the country, Angey, and we'll settle 
there, and keep a pony and gig, and I shall have lots 
of patients ; it's a fine sickly neighbourhood, I'm told, 
and I shall make a fortune, and you shall have every- 
thing you want, and I shall never think anything too 
good for you ; and we will be as happy as two love- 
birds, or as a prince and princess, and Cyril Denham 
may go to the well, say to Jericho !" 

Little knew the kind-hearted girl of the actual 
privations of her hero ; little she dreamed of the 
troubles and difficulties that were thickening round 
him. And when one sunny day in April she became 
a bride, and sat all blushing before the ponderous 
cake, with Adeline and another friend beside her as 
bridesmaids, and tried to think of Cyril as if he were 
dead, or as if he were the ideal of some romance, the 
true state of things never suggested itself to her fertile 
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imagination. While Angey kept her marriage feast, 
Cyril drank weak tea without milk or sugar, and dis- 
pensed with dinner altogether, because the wolf was 
so very near the door that he could hear him growl. 
Oh, if Agnes, in her luxurious villa home at Mentoni, 
had known how it fared with her friend in Arundel 
Street ! 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

VILLA SANTA LUCIA. 

But Agnes knew nothing of Cyril's privations and 
temptations ; no news of him ever reached any mem- 
ber of Sir John Ashbumer*s family. Sally Hawkes' 
death seemed to dissolve the last ties that bound the 
last of the Denhams to the friends of ancient time, 
and the grave might have swallowed Cyril up also, 
for all we heard of him during that dreary winter of 
sadness and exile. And gradually Lady Ashbumer 
faded, till in the early spring we were told — ^what, 
alas ! we knew too well, only we could not, would not 
confess it, even to our own hearts — that she was 
dying, that she would never more see her beloved 
Forest Range, never again set foot upon the shores 
of her own dear English land ! 

Elizabeth had in truth been forgiven long ago ; the 
marriage having taken place, it was of no use. Sir 
John said, to persist in any open demonstration of 
displeasure. He blamed himself very severely ; he 
had never, he told Agnes and myself, been sufficiently 
firm with his daughter ; he had never insisted upon 
her facing duty for duty's sake ; he had yielded in 
every case, save in this fatal one of Vivian Gower's 
addresses, to the entreaties or blandishments of his 
darling ; he had denied her nothing, she had been his 
idol ! — his only child, whom he could not bear to 
thwart or grieve even in merest trifles ; and only those 
who knew him best could imagine what it cost him to 
cross her inclinations before she fled from her home, 
and how deeply he suffered when, after her inexcu- 
sable flight, he felt it incumbent on him to manifest 
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his stern disapproval of her conduct by returning un- 
opened the letters which she wrote, as we supposed, in 
extenuation of her fault. 

But the parents were far more heavily punished 
than the erring child ; this sentence of banishment 
deservedly pronounced on one who had so foully re- 
paid their tender love, was to them as the very 
bitterness of death itself. Her name was never men- 
tioned in the family, seldom, I believe, between the 
husband and wife, even when alone together; but 
they both pined secretly for the face that for nineteen 
happy years had been the sunshine of their hearts — 
and for the voice that had ever been their sweetest 
music ; they literally hungered and thirsted after 
news of her, when at length she ceased to write, and 
Sir John accused himself of harshness in sending back 
those letters intact as when she posted them. 

One day in February we were sitting with Lady 
Ashburner, Agnes and I, and she seemed brighter 
and stronger than she had been since Christmas ; 
there was even a smile on her pallid face, and she 
spoke cheerfully again of Forest Range, though she 
said not one word of returning thither. 

" You are so much better to-day ^ " said Agnes, 
looking earnestly at her. There was a slight tinge of 
colour mantling the pale, worn features, and lighting 
up the gentle eyes, as with hope, and calm content, 
and strength renewed. " Yes," she replied, " I feel 
wonderfully better; it will not last; but God will 
answer my prayers — I shall see my child again." I 
had expected this, and I too could rejoice ; deeply as 
Elizabeth had sinned, it was not for me to sit in judg- 
ment on her. I also had longed with an irrepressible 
longing to see her face again. 

** Sir John forgives her i " I inquired anxiously. 

"He has long forgiven her in his heart, but he 
thought it only right to evince his grave displeasure. 
All the wrath the sternest of parents could pour out 
upon the head of an offending child would not mend 
the matter. They are married, and they cannot be 

21 
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separated. What would be gained if we persisted to 
our dying day in refusing to see her and her husband ? 
It is a miserable affair, Janet, and I cannot hope that 
any good will come of it ; it will never be a happy 
marriage ; God will never bless it ! My poor mis- 
guided child ! does she imagine she can ever pluck 
pleasant fruit from branches that spring from a guilty 
root ? Alas ! she has sown the wind, and most as- 
suredly she will reap the whirlwind. God grant that 
in the time to come, when, as I foresee, sorrows and 
darkness will compass her about, she may kiss the 
rod, and find peace and shelter in the arms that are 
stretched out to receive every returning erring one. She 
must suffer — for suffering is the inexorable doom of the 
sinner — only I pray that whatever be her trials on 
earth, her heart may so be fixed on her Father God, her 
hope in Him so sure and stedfast, and her consola- 
tions in His love so perfect, that she may even rejoice 
in tribulation, and be content to bear a while — even 
for a life-time, if He see fit — the burden she has helped 
to lay upon her own poor weary shoulders." 

" Has she written again } " asked Agnes. 

" Yes ! this morning, one of those letters I so 
dreaded, yet longed to see, arrived. Sir John pro- 
posed that it should be opened and read. I was only 
too willing, you may be sure. I could not read it for 
tears — happy tears though, for all the pain that was 
in my heart. She is penitent, my poor foolish child ; 
she confesses her great sin, * her crime of disobedience,' 
she calls it, and she implores to be forgiven ; but she 
again affirms that we are mistaken in her husband. 
He loves her dearly, she says, and she only needs our 
pardon and restored affection — as if she had ever lost 
that ! — to be completely happy." 

I saw a strange expression flit over Agnes's grave 
face, something like scorn marred for a second or two 
the sweet serenity of her countenance. I thought she 
pitied and half despised the woman who could be 
happy as Mr. Gower's wife. Elizabeth could never be 
to her what she was to me, and it was quite natural, 
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all things considered, that Agnes should hold in con- 
tempt the vacillations she had witnessed, and the soul 
that could content itself with Vivian Gower. And I 
too echoed silently the words, " completely happy ! " 
And my heart said, " No, never, Elizabeth Gower ! 
never will you be that man's happy wife ! And a bitter, 
bitter price will you pay for the mock happiness you 
have so rashly grasped. A strange dark future is 
before you, if Vivian Gower do not belie the expecta- 
tions of friends and enemies ! Happy ? no ! never, 
never in this world, while he lives." Later in the 
afternoon Agnes and I stood upon the marble terrace 
facing the sea. The perfume of orange-flowers was 
on the soft light wind. Groves of myrtle and ilex 
swept upwards to the defiles of the hill. White moun- 
tain peaks rose piercing the blue sky ; and like a 
glassy lake, with scarce a ripple on its azure bosom, 
lay at our feet the tideless Mediterranean. And on 
the distant Alpine heights Agnes's pensive gaze was 
fixed. I asked her what she thought of the present 
aspect of affairs ; whether she felt that Sir John was 
treating the culprit with more leniency than she de- 
served. 

" Than she deserves — -yes I " was the reply : " but 
oh ! Janet, if we only met our deserts, where should 
we be } It is best as it is ; and I am glad, honestly 
glad, that all will be made right, or rather smooth, 
between parents and child, for right it can never be 
again. I must confess, that at the first I could not 
rejoice with you, but now, I think, I shall be pleased 
to see poor Elizabeth again in her old place in her 
father's arms, and by her mother's side ; but, Janet, 
I did not like to ask — will her husband accompany 
her } " 

" I have no doubt he will ; it would be vain to offer 
only a partial indemnity. You must remember that 
Mr. Gower has now power as well as influence over 
Elizabeth, and he would never let her come here with- 
out himself Unless I greatly mistake, poor Elizabeth 
will have to learn now what obedience means, v{ ^Vve: 

2\ ^ 
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has never learned before. She has found her master, 
I feel well assured." 

" Say rather her tyrant ! A woman who truly loves 
is always willing to acknowledge her master, her king 
among men ! But Vivian Gower will be no gentle 
ruler, commanding by force of excellence, and wisdom, 
and pure affection. Obedience he will claim as his 
unceasing due. He will employ no silken bands of 
love, but rather a rod of iron to compel his wife to 
subjection. Men of his stamp only regard women as 
toys and slaves. There will be a terrible struggle, for 
Elizabeth is unused to the yoke, but sooner or later she 
will succumb." 

" We hear nothing of Cyril Denham, " I said pre- 
sently. " I suppose he is alive !" 

" He is probably married by this time ; I almost 
think, Janet, the less we know about him the better. 
I am afraid we could hear nothing that would give 
us any pleasure." 

" I am afraid not ; besides, I cannot help feeling in- 
dignant ; his conduct towards Sir John, towards Lady 
Ashbumer, towards yourself, has been inexcusable. 
He seems to have taken a dreary sort of pleasure in 
visiting on us, as a family, Elizabeth's caprice and 
faithlessness.'* 

** I do not look upon his estrangement in that light ; 
indeed, though I blame him for thus alienating him- 
self from his true friends, I cannot be very angry with 
him. Janet, do not think me silly, if I say I know 
him better than you do — better even than Lady Ash- 
bumer kno\\-s him ! " 

** I believe it, Agnes, but I scarcely see how he can 
be exonerated from the charge of ingratitude." 

** And I could not explain to you, Janet, up>on what 
grounds I exonerate him from so serious a charge, and 
yet from my inmost soul I do ! Cyril is proud, and 
shv» and sensiti\"e ^ 

m 

•• And weak, pitiably weak," I added, emphatically. 
*' I will not contradict you, only modify your state- 
ment. Janet^ C>Til's weakness is the growth partly of 
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temperament — inherited temperament, I should say — 
partly of untoward circumstances. Some day, mark 
me, he will rise superior to that temperament, to those 
adverse surroundings and second causes. If God spare 
his life, Cyril will triumph yet." 

" Even with that Laura Somerset for his wife ? " 

" Even so ; if he only persevere in striving for the 
right, in looking and struggling ever onward and up- 
ward, God will bless him, and make all turn to his 
good. Even this union, which seems to us so disas- 
trous, may be a means to an end, and a joyful end 
too ! " 

" You have great faith, Agnes." 

" No, only a simple faith to take God at His word. 
He promises help to all who seek help. Those who 
strive lawfully He will bless and succour. One may 
wait long for the dawn, and waiting only is harder 
work than doing, but there is no night, thank God ! save 
the eternal night that does not end in morning ! " 

" Thanks, Agnes, for that word ; always the morn- 
ing, — the longest, blackest, chillest night will turn to 
day, in God's good time." 

" Yes, that is just it. When we poor, trembling, 
dreary watchers least expect it, we unclose the aching 
lids we have shut for very sadness and despair, and lo ! 
the darkness is not so thick as when we closed our eyes, 
and cried out of the depths of that cold, rayless gloom. 
Dimly we see the path our tired feet are treading ; 
there is a streak athwart the eastern sky that broadens 
and brightens every minute. A little while, and we 
know it is the dawn ; there is not only pale, faint light, 
but flushing colour ; rosy clouds are surging on the 
mountain-tops ; the ruddy crimson changes into daz- 
zling gold ; the sun arises ; all the earth awakes ; flowers 
waft abroad their incense ; the lark begins his matin 
songs ; light and beauty clothe the world as with a 
garment ! Only, one must wait — wait patiently ! " 

" But, Agnes, God does not give to all men. I think 
He gives to few women the desire of their hearts. 
There are some who sigh in vain for the morning. 
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With some, on whom His chastening hand is laid, 
it is never more than twilight — twilight, pale and 
chill." 

" And such, I think, have often an inner sunshine of 
their own ; besides, they see farther than others ; they 
catch betimes the first glimmerings of the heavenly 
dawn of that day that is all sacred, high, eternal noon ! 
And they hear the angels' song, when those who walk 
ever in the gay, warm sunshine, listen only to the 
sounds of the earth. That pale twilight, Janet, is often 
the border-land of heaven ; and often I fancy one may 
say — 

* These border-lands are calm and still, 
And solemn are their silent shades ; 

And my heart welcomes them, until 
The light of life's long evening fades.*" 

" Yes, one may say so sometimes, often indeed ! but 
there are dismal hours, when the heart is weary of its 
long monotony, when, as it were, it appeals against the 
grey life that circles it around. There is no warmth, 
no colour in twilight, you know, after the sun has 
gone down, and the sunset clouds have faded into 
gloom. All nature wears sad neutral tints ; a grey 
world stretches all around us, and there is no horizon.'* 

" Oh, yes, Janet ! the horizon is there, though the 
shadows of nightfall hide it from our view, and the 
shadows are but for a while ; the morrow's sun will give 
back warmth, and light, and brilliancy of hue." 

"In nature it is so, certainly. Without any phi- 
losophic research we can calculate to a minute or so 
the time of the sun's uprising. We know that at such 
an hour the ruddy dawn will cheer the dwellers upon 
earth. But we never know how long the soul's twilight 
may continue." 

" That is part of our needful discipline, surely ; that 
is to teach us faith and patience. But, Janet, the 
darkest night may be radiant with stars ; all the wide 
arch of heaven may be spangled over with those won- 
drous orbs of glory ; instead of one sun, we may see 

ore than we can count, and worlds unknown shining 
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forth in the wide fields of illimitable space. And by- 
and-by rises the morning star, and we know that it 
will not set, but melt into the light of perfect day." 

A few days later, Elizabeth herself arrived, and with 
her, of course, Mr. Gower. I did not see the meeting 
of those who had been so painfully separated. Agnes 
and I purposely absented ourselves, that the sacred- 
ness of that reunion might not be disturbed by any one. 
We took a walk among the hills, and watched the 
courses of the noisy Paglion, swelled by the melting 
of Alpine snows to a deep and rushing river. We 
gathered flowers and ferns, and talked to the dark-eyed 
contadine gathered about the shrines ; but we spoke 
little to each other, and not a word was uttered when 
in the decline of the beautiful spring afternoon we 
found ourselves at the great gate of Villa Santa Lucia, 
and knew by the bustle of men and horses and dogs 
in the usually quiet courtyard, that the expected 
travellers had arrived. 

We inquired of the servants, and learned that Mrs. 
Gower was in my lady's room, that Sir John was there 
also, and that Mr. Gower was in the salon. Thither 
we went, feeling that for Elizabeth's sake it behoved 
us to treat this man with all courtesy ; as for meeting 
him cordially, that was out of the question. It was 
Elizabeth's husband, not Mr. Gower, that we went to 
greet and welcome to the best of our ability. He came 
in from the loggia as we entered, and haughtily ex- 
tended his hand, first to myself, then to Agnes. He 
was a person of unusually quick perceptions, and he 
knew perfectly the nature of our feelings towards him ; 
indeed, Elizabeth had enlightened him at a very early 
period on this subject, and Agnes's extreme aversion 
and distrust had been openly discussed. I soon 
gathered that Mr. Gower simply disliked me, but that 
he hated Miss Craven, and yet concealed this intense 
hatred, which he certainly nourished in his heart, under 
an external of frigid politeness and courtly polish. 

Of course, after the fashion of English people, we 
discussed the weather, and we satisfied ourselves that 
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the Gowers had had a very pleasant journey, and we 
were glad to hear that the season both in Paris and in 
London was likely to be a brilliant one. Then Mr. 
Gower proceeded to tell us how much he was shocked 
at the alteration in Lady Ashbumer : " really a mere 
shadow, the wreck of her former self ! " 

" You have seen her then ? " I inquired. 

"Yes, just for a few minutes. But she seemed so 
overcome, and so little able to bear excitement, that 
I thought it best speedily to withdraw. So I left Eliza- 
beth to be cried over and forgiven for the remainder of 
the evening." 

Agnes*s cheeks were crimson with indignation, and 
that mocking tone roused in my own breast all the 
irritation that his appearance had brought forth. I 
replied very stiffly, " Mrs. Gower will doubtless appre- 
ciate the entire forgiveness for which she scarcely 
could have looked so soon.'* 

A haughty bow and a satirical smile were my only 
answer ; but after a while, turning to Agnes, he re- 
marked, that he supposed he ought to enact the rdle 
of a very naughty boy, who, having got what he 
wants, humbly promises not to do it again ! And 
Agnes looked away, as if in supreme indifference, but 
really because she dared not trust herself to speak at 
all. Had she spoken, she would certainly have 
startled Vivian Gower, Esq., of Monkswood, from his 
apathetic haughtiness, for she would have told him of 
his sins, so far as Elizabeth was concerned, in the very 
plainest language. He had chosen himself to intro- 
duce the subject, and the temptation to expound 
ourselves a little was something terrible. Nothing 
but stern self-control, and a sense of prudence, saved 
us from committing some irreparable blunder; for 
Vivian's sneers, as a matter of course, excited our 
displeasure, and his flippant manner provoked sharp 
repartee. However, we both thought it best to re- 
frain ourselves, and we were on the point of leaving 
the salon, when Mr. Gower shot out an arrow from 
his bow, not altogether at a venture. He had a 
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shrewd notion that it would hurt us both, and that it 
would wound one of us severely. "That poor fool, 
Denham, seems to have got himself into a confounded 
mess." 

" Indeed ? " I said, as carelessly as possible. Agnes 
sat down abruptly, and began to rearrange a little 
tasza of Neapolitan violets, near at hand. " Have 
you seen Mr. Denham lately ? " 

" I saw him a few weeks since, and very seedy and 
miserable he looked. Seeing that I cheated him out 
of a rich wife, I felt compassion on him in his altered 
estate, and I would have chucked him a few sovereigns, 
or handed him a cheque, if I had thought there was 
the slightest possibility of their being accepted." 

"Which of course there was not," I returned, 
decisively. 

" I suppose not ! and yet it must be deuced awk- 
ward. Miss Anstruther, to come to changing your last 
little bit of gold, and that's what he is come to I 
fancy ! Just imagine, taking a solitary half-sovereign 
from your purse, passing it over the counter, and 
getting back nine and six-pence in silver coin. 
Imagine spending the odd two shillings first, then 
attacking the half-crown, then falling back upon the 
big five-shilling piece, and seeing that gradually melt 
shilling by shilling into half a dozen miserable coppers ! 
and all the while knowing there is no more, nor divin- 
ing what is to be done when the system of tick 
collapses, which it does speedily in the case of a poor 
man. Of course I might get credit for thousands 
where Denham would not get credit for pence or 
postage-stamps." 

" I do not see exactly how Mr. Denham's affairs 
can have reached such a crisis," said Agnes, at length, 
in her grave, quiet way : " his salary as a government 
clerk is ample for a single man ; he cannot have spent 
it all, or having spent it, have failed to anticipate the 
next quarter's payment." 

" Oh ! you do not know, I see ! " and triumph 
sparkled in Vivian Gower*s dark eyes. " Mr. Denham 
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does not keep his friends so well informed as was his 
custom a few months back ! He has been dismissed 
from the office in Parliament Street ; that I know of a 
certainty." 

" Why dismissed ? " 

"Ah ! that I cannot tell. But it is easy to divine; 
— negligence, idleness, probably a little imprudence, 
and a host of peccadilloes coming to light, settled the 
question. At any rate, they threw him over — without 
much ceremony either ; and I should say he is going 
to the dogs as fast as he can go ! " 

Had Mr. Gower communicated all this to his wife } 
we wondered, when we were again alone. Surely the 
picture of the wreck she had had so great a share in 
making, must have wrung her to the heart. Surely 
she must feel infinite compassion for the friend of her 
childhood and early youth, for him who had once been 
her dearest friend, even her favoured lover. But when, 
at last, I met Mrs. Gower, and when with nearly all 
her old impetuosity she rushed into my arms, I could 
think only of the beautiful bright face that I had seen 
last on that eventful night at Forest Range. A 
lovelier face than ever it was that nestled itself upon 
my shoulder, and sweeter than ever was the dear 
familiar voice that whispered, " Cousin Janet ! it is so 
nice to be with you all again. Can you forgive me 
for doing as I did } " 

Of course, a general amnesty having been already 
signed and duly attested, it was not for me to hold 
out, neither did my heart prompt me to be implacable. 
It was the Elizabeth of old time, my pet ! my pretty 
darling ! whom I held once more in my arms, and I 
could only seal our perfect reconciliation with tender 
kisses on the ruby lips that sought mine, at first almost 
shyly, and then confidently, till I began to fear we 
were enacting a scene that might prove too much for 
our beloved invalid. And yet it was only in the first 
minutes of our renewed intercouse that I thought 
Elizabeth unchanged. I soon found out that she was 
no longer Miss Ashburner even in manner or feeling ; 
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that she was every inch Mrs. Gower, and very well 
she wore her matronly honours, and promised to 
chaperon Agnes and myself as soon as ever her 
mamma's health would permit us once more to cul- 
tivate society. For we had lived a life of unbroken 
retirement since our arrival at Nice, neither making 
visits, nor receiving guests, partly because of the trou- 
ble into which Elizabeth's own conduct had plunged 
us, but chiefly because Lady Ashburner was so exceed- 
ingly unwell as to render the most perfect repose 
essential ; and both Agnes and myself found our- 
selves fully occupied with her. 

I had hoped that the restoration of her daughter 
might work some saving change that would at least 
prolong the life so fleetly waning to its close, but it 
was far otherwise. For a day or two after Elizabeth's 
arrival, Lady Ashburner rallied, and seemed almost 
herself again. For a whole week we rejoiced in the 
visible improvement, and then came a sad reaction. 
A little longer, and we knew that the fiat had gone 
forth. It was no more a question of weeks, but of 
days, perhaps of hours. Sir John sent distractedly for 
every eminent physician for miles around ; he would, 
had it been practicable, have summoned his old friend. 
Dr. Alickson, from Southam, but all was in vain. 
Quietly and almost painlessly that gentle life was 
passing away from earth ; and to us, who watched in 
that still chamber, it was as if for a little while we 
were permitted to approach the very threshold of the 
higher world. It seemed to us as if so far we might 
go with her upon the heavenly way ; as if we might 
see the golden gates unclose, and even catch a glimpse 
of the brightness therein, and some strains of the 
great chorus they sing in those celestial courts, and 
then perforce turn back again to earth, with all its 
pains, and griefs, and imperfections. 

Calmly and serenely she had lived, and calmly and 
serenely she died. In the sweet April evening, with 
the breath of violets and mignonette stealing in from 
the balcony, and the sinking sun flushing the broad 
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waters of the blue Mediterranean, and rosy lights, 
and purple shadows, and golden glow among the 
mountain passes, and on the snow-crowned peaks, far, 
far away, she closed her tired eyelids, and sank to 
rest in the arms that had been her surest, sweetest, 
resting-place in this world for more than twenty 
years. 

And so another dear friend was called away. We 
had heard of Sally Hawkes' death only three weeks 
before ; and I felt for the second time in my life that I 
was motherless. It is most blessed for those who go, 
but oh how sad for those who stay behind ! How sad 
the vacant place, the blank, the void, the passionate 
yearning that will awake again and again, even when 
long years have rolled upon their way since the hour 
of parting came and passed in all its bitterness ! And 
yet it is better so, better that our treasures should be 
safely housed where tempests never come, where the 
wild storm-wind never blows. Better far that they 
should be safe in port, though we yet are rocked upon 
the billows. Better they should swell the hallelujahs 
of the skies, though still we chant our requiems and 
penitential psalms in "sad perplexed minors." Ah, 
yes, better than 

" Wander back to life, and lean 
On our frail love once more; 
*Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store." 

In that fair burial-ground where so many sons and 
daughters of our own happy England have found 
their final resting-place, we laid Lady Ashburner, or 
rather, we left there the worn-out garment of the flesh 
to the safe keeping of its mother earth, till the voice 
of the archangel shall wake the dead in Christ, on the 
resurrection morning. 

These thoughts came into my mind naturally 
enough, after reading that exquisite poem, " Below and 
Above," which Agnes put into my hand the day after 
the funeral. I had never seen it before, but I have 
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read it many and many a time since then, and made 
it all my own, especially those lines which comforted 
me most, as I sat under the blooming orange-trees, 
looking out so mournfully upon the misty, snowy 
ranges, and listening with heavy heart to the mono- 
tonous plash of the wavelets of a tiny stream that 
flowed beneath our terrace : 

" Down below, a sad, mysterious music, 

Wailing through the woods and on the shore, 
Burdened with a grand, majestic secret, 
That keeps sweeping from us evermore. 

Up above, a music that entwineth 

With eternal threads of golden sound ; 
The great poem of this strange existence. 

All whose wondrous meanings hath been found. 

Down below, the church, to whose poor window 

Glory by the autumnal trees is lent. 
And a knot of worshippers in mourning. 

Missing some one at the sacrament. 

Up above, the burst of hallelujah. 

And (without the sacramenUl mist 
Wrapt around us, like a sunlit halo), 

The great vision of the face of Christ.** 

Elizabeth was wild and passionate in her grief, 
frantically accusing herself of shortening the beloved 
life she would have given her own to preserve. There 
was so much truth in her bitter self-reproach that no 
one could gainsay it. We could only comfort her, or 
try to comfort her, by speaking of the weariness and 
pain all past, and of the perfect rest and everlasting 
joy remaining for evermore. Sir John's sorrow was 
quiet, but very, very deep. He is living still, a 
widower, at Forest Range, but though cheerful al- 
ways, and full of kindness and tenderness towards 
others, he is never gay ; for his light of earthly life 
went out on that fair Italian shore, and it can never 
be rekindled. And calmly, and in patient trust, he 
waits for the hour when God shall restore all precious 
things that the waves of time have swept into eternity. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

THE MORNING STAR. 

Again it was the month of May, and the London 
season was setting in most brilliantly. The bleak 
east winds of early spring had blown themselves 
away, and gentle southern breezes fanned the gay 
laburnum tresses, and ruffled, as if in kindly sport, 
the silvery balls of the snowy Gueldres roses. Lilac 
and hawthorn blooms scented the air, and half the 
people in town went out to Bushey to see the famous 
avenue in all its floral beauty. The squares and 
parks were looking their very fairest in their rich 
liveries of tender green, as yet undefiled by dust or 
London smoke ; and not only were the horse-chestnuts 
gorgeous with their delicate, rich spirals, but the syca- 
more was hanging out its emerald tassels, the moun- 
tain-ash was brilliant with its many creamy cymes, 
the poplar showered upon the fresh upsprung turf his 
crimson stamened catkins, and the noble plane cast 
green and golden lights through his leafy branches on 
happy children playing in the shade. 

And carriages rolled along the busy streets, and 
Rotten Row was once more in its glory, for it was the 
annual festival of May fair, and wealth and rank and 
beauty met to sun themselves once again in the 
warmth and brightness of "society." But how with 
those who held no rank, whose purse was nearly 
empty, whose home was not at the gay West-end, but 
in the hot and noisy city, or in the dreary eastern 
suburbs, where pestilence so often alights, and lingers 
long and fatally ? How was it with those who had to 
toil for subsistence, for common food, from day to 
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day, and for barest necessaries of mere raiment? 
What was it to them that the sun shone brightly, that 
the sweet springtide was blooming into early sum- 
mer ? What to them were the smiling faces, and the 
high-born beauties in the parks ? What to them the 
delicate robes the modiste furnished forth, or the 
priceless gems that night after night flashed upon 
the queenly brows of England's loveliest, proudest 
daughters ? What to them the rose-red heart of the 
horse-chestnut's pure white petal ? What to them the 
fragrant hawthorn, the perfume of the lilac clusters, 
and the odour of the lilies ? Such blessings are for 
the favoured children of Belgravia and its lordly 
environs, for the aristocratic dames and maids of 
Kensington and Kew, and far-famed Richmond Hill, 
and not for the sons and daughters of Spitalfields or 
Bethnal Green, or the pale children of many a sordid 
region on the Surrey side. 

Something like this Cyril Denham had written for 
an ephemeral ''weekly" that had suddenly sprung 
into existence, and was boasting great things of its 
powers and prospects, and rising circulation. Cyril 
had had the good fortune to be retained on the staff 
of this new bantling of the fourth estate, and he was 
thankful indeed for the engagement, which had 
been secured quite unexpectedly, for this was all the 
regular work he had, for which he was duly and 
regularly paid. It kept the wolf just outside the 
doorway still, albeit the grim beast often howled so 
ominously that Cyril's heart sank within him, and his 
pen fell from his tired fingers, while he bowed his 
head in all the desolation of despair. He had left 
Arundel Street by this time, Mrs. Stalker's chambers 
being far too expensive for his reduced resources. He 
had taken one room only in a dingy house, in a dull 
and dingy street in Clerkenwell ; and he was living 
most abstemiously, working hard, and practising all 
kinds of self-denial, such as he had never dreamed of 
in his happier days. 

He was very weary now, for he had been working 
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all day at his '' article ; " his room was hot and sti- 
fling, shut in amid a T^ildemess of grimy brick and 
mortar ; he had dined on meagre fare, and was reserv- 
ing his tea till his task should be finished, that it 
might serve also instead of the final meal of supper ; 
for late dinners were to Cyril among other memories 
of the past : he had called his chop or sandwich, — 
alas ! sometimes his penny roll and slice of cheese, — 
his luncluon for many weeks ; but no later repast 
deserved the name of dinner, and so by slow d^rees 
he came to call things by their real names, and so he 
dined at one o'clock, ivJun he could ditu at all^ and 
how he could, and generally took tea about eight, and 
went supperless to bed 

He was beginning to look wretchedly thin and hag- 
gard ; his coat was shiny and white at the seams, and 
the button-holes and cuffs were worn as he had never 
worn them in his life before ; his laundress, being low 
in her charges, was far from eminent in her calling, — 
very often poor Cyrils fronts and wristbands looked 
as if they had been tumbled into the wash-tub, and 
then wrung out again, dried among the chimney-tops, 
and ironed without the aid of much caloric, as perhaps 
was indeed the case. His boots had been thrice re- 
paired, and his hat ** revived;'* and though indubitably 
a gentleman in every glance and gesture, he cut but 
a very shabby figure among his brethren of the press; 
and I am sorry to say, was for the most part rated 
accordingly. 

But all this shabbiness, all these privations of board 
and lodging, he could have borne patiently, resign- 
edly ; it was the horrible prospect of the renewed bill 
" unprovided for " that was wearing out his heart, and 
steeping him in such hopeless misery. And now the 
time was near at hand — a few more days, and the ter- 
rible crisis must arrive — utter ruin stared him in the 
face. Many and many a quarter of an hour he lost, 
brooding over the wretched future, that would unfold 
itself in all its torturing details before his shuddering 
soul, although he strove full manfully to banish all 
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thoughts save that of the arduous task before him. 
He wrote the final words of his article at last, and 
wearily put away his writing apparatus ; then he doled 
out a single spoonful of black tea into an earthen pot, 
' and went down-stairs to his landlady's fire to obtain 
the boiling water ; then he took from the little painted 
chiffonier in the corner his loaf and tiny pat of butter, 
and placed them by the brown and dumpy tea-pot 
on the unsteady table, where all his MSS. were writ- 
ten, and his preparations were complete. 

The setting sun's red rays were on the chimney- 
pots and parapets when slowly he poured out his first 
cup of tea ; the stars were shining in the silent sky — 
ay, they shine on St. Giles as on St. James, God's 
own heaven is over all ! — and the street lamps were 
lighted, and many a beam shone out " from window 
and casement, from garret to basement," throughout 
the great city, ere his meal was ended ! Bitterly, 
thrice bitterly was he musing on that which had been, 
that which was, and that which surely would be in a 
week or two at farthest He had toiled early and 
late, and he had eaten the bread of carefulness, he 
had freed himself from all personal debts, paying for 
his last case of Moselle when he was too poor to buy 
a pot of stout ; and satisfying the last demand of his 
West-end tailor, when a new suit of clothes had be- 
come an acquisition no longer to be dreamed of, or 
dreamed of only, but in no wise to be obtained for 
'* love or money," as people say proverbially ; for 
money he had none to spare, and as for '' love T — be 
sure it will, as a rule, be considered inadequate pay- 
ment when coin of the realm is difficult to come by. 
The notes on the Bank of Love are seldom found 
now in circulation ; but, thank God, some do circulate 
still, even in this busy, go-ahead day of ours, this 
rushing sixth decade of the eventful nineteenth cen- 
tury, wherein he who keeps not up full briskly in the 
race after wealth and position, will be sure to be trod- 
den under foot of the more impetuous and eager 
runners ! 

21 
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It was a relief to C\Tirs mind that no tradesmen 
would suffer through him : he would go to the debtor's 
prison, owing no man anything ; but oh ! if only he 
were clear of that miserable bill, of that cruel obliga- 
tion entailed upon him by a fraudulent adventurer ! 
Then he thought he could be content : he would will- 
ingly work for small gains now, and hope for golden 
success some day, if he toiled on painstakingly and 
perseveringly year after year. He would not murmur 
at the fate that shut him up in the dreary by-ways of 
the City, that gave him coarse and scanty fare, that 
denied him what he deemed necessary raiment He 
would joyfully live hard and lie hard — any kind of 
bed and board should serve him — if only he might be 
once more free from this galling and intolerable load 
of debt he never could discharge. He had dreamt of 
finding hidden treasures, of stumbling over bags of 
gold ; even of the fateful Cordillera and All^hany 
Mining Company coming to the rescue, and pouring 
out at his feet all the marvellous riches of the acci- 
dental world ! But he always woke to find the pleas- 
ing vision flown, and the perplexity and dread in 
which now he always lived, undiminished* 

And the evening deepened into night, and still he 
sat with the empty cup before him, and the gaslight 
from an opposite window casting long dim rays on 
the cracked, uneven ceiling. He felt weak in mind 
and in body, stunned, helpless, despairing ! He must 
needs go on his way, and he could not see any traces 
of a path ; like Israel of old, he stood between his 
foes and the deep waters of a wide, dark sea ; and 
bitterly he said to himself, " Deep calleth unto deep 
at the noise of Thy waterspouts : all Thy waves and 
Thy billows are gone over me!" Then he remem- 
bered Sally's last words : " We cannot see the way 
now, and perhaps for a long time there will be clouds 
arid darkness, but light will come at last ; only look 
for it, wait for it, and be patient and trustful." He saw 
again, through the darkness, that gentle, fading face, 
those dim eyes, that quiet brow, sealed with the impress 
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of that peace which this world giveth not, and he knew 
that she had spoken to him out of the depths of her 
own experiences. And then his thoughts wandered 
away to Agnes, as he had seen her last ; and through 
the stillness he heard her saying, oh, how earnestly ! — 
"Take courage, my brother, go on in the straight 
path, keep innocency, and strive lawfully in God's 
holy name, and peace will come at last, even here on 
earth !" 

" But," he cried aloud, as if Agnes were there to 
hear his confession, " I have not kept innocency ; I 
have walked in evil ways, I have defiled my soul with 
sin — such sin as I should have deemed impossible in 
the happy days when first I knew you, Agnes. Had 
I been warned then against such guilt and shame, I 
should have said, ' Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this thing.?"' 

And the sense of degradation came smitingly upon 
him, and he felt as if he could stretch himself upon 
the earth, and grovel there, scarcely in penitence per- 
haps, but in lowliest abasement and deep remorse. 
And yet Cyril had broken no law of the land : he 
had only been what is apologetically called "fast" 
and "wild ;" he had joined in the laughter of fools ; 
he had mingled in the revels of those whom he would 
have shuddered to see in the pure presence of the 
women he esteemed. Lady Ashburner, Minnie Rat- 
tenbury, Agnes, Janet, even his faithless Elizabeth ! — 
he would not breathe their names, while other names 
yet trembled on his lips, names he never wished to 
hear again, names that had been coupled with his in 
unholiest companionship, though only for ' a little 
while. Thank God, only for a little while ! And 
thank God, too, that he had not been left to sink 
lower and lower, that in the darkest hours a still 
small voice had ever whispered to him, " Come back ! 
Come back, poor child of sin and sorrow ; come back 
to the pleasant paths of purity and peace." 

And he had listened ; inasmuch as in anguish and 
shame intolerable he had rushed away from the in- 
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fluence of those who would have tempted him to 
deeper, darker sin : for several months past, ever since 
Sally Hawkes* death, he had shunned the e\dl way, 
the gilded vice, the flower-wreathed allurements which 
had led him far, far on the road to ruin of body and 
soul. Still, self-respect was gone, and self-dependence 
likewise : he trusted himself no more, and he loathed 
the very memory of the hours spent in sin and folly. 
Groaning bitterly in his heart, he said, " ' The way of 
transgressors is hard.' * There is a way which seemeth 
right unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways of 
death.* There is that which steeps the senses in a 
wild delight, and fills the heart with a strange, deli- 
rious joy, and transmutes baseness and deformity into 
seeming grace and virtue, but ' at the last it biteth like 
a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.' 

" And is there no escape ?" he wildly asked himself. 
'* Must I always taste these Dead Sea apples that I 
plucked and ate in that fatal hour when I yielded to 
the tempter's voice ? Will this horrible remorse ever, 
ever haunt me thus ? Oh for the peace of other 
days ! Oh for the simple faith of childhood ! Oh 
for the fabled fountain of Oblivion — for a draught 
from Lethe!" 

And again the voice said, " Come back, come back !" 
And he remembered how Agnes had implored him : 
" Do not wait till you are starved, but come back now, 
and your Father will meet you a long way off, and 
take you to His arms again !" 

And suddenly he said, " I wi// come back ; I do 
return. Father, receive Thy wandering child ; still 
the throbbings of this world-worn heart ; give me 
faith once more — perfect faith in Thee, through Christ 
Thy Son ; give me peace, give me rest ;'for I am sin- 
sick and world-weary." 

The hours went on ; midnight struck ; the sounds 
in the great thoroughfares died one by one away, only 
was heard the striking of church clocks, the chiming 
of the quarters, and now and then some belated vehicle 
speeding along the broad street which crossed the end 
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of Cyril's dull, dark street, where few carriages, save 
costermongers' carts and cabs on special errands, or 
taking a short cut, were wont to make their appear- 
ance. Very soon the short summer night was gone^, 
the dawn broke, grey at first, and cold, then ruddy 
and clear, till the domes and steeples of the mighty 
city glowed like burnished bronze against the clear 
blue morning sky. 

Yes, the night was gone ! the shadows were melt- 
ing in the growing radiance of the lovely dawn ; and 
another dawn had arisen, another night had passed, 
and Cyril's soul was once more soaring upward to the 
Light ! Not in vain had been that long wrestling 
through the silent hours ; not in vain that cry of agony, 
that prayer for faith, for peace, for rest ! He rose up, 
and went to the window ; already the fleecy clouds 
that flecked the zenith were rosy red ; already the 
eastern heaven was streaked with gold ; but still the 
morning star shone out, its pure, pale lustre fading in 
the surging beams of the new day. 

And then the sun rose, and the star hid itself in the 
brightness of the morning.; and Cyril bowed his head, 
and said, " I thank Thee, O Father, that for me, too, 
has risen the Sun that never sets. I thank Thee for 
pardon, for the love that draws me near to Thee, for 
faith and hope rekindled, for a peace deeper and holier 
than I have ever known. Do with this poor, frail 
body according to Thy will, for Thy will must be 
best ; only keep my soul stayed on Thee ; let its joy, 
its trust be in Thee, so that it wander never more !" 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE EBONY CASKET. 

And there fell upon CjtQ a great stillness, an ex- 
ceeding peace. There \i-as no vrild rapture in his joy, 
no enthusiasm, no excitement : it lii-as calm, and deep, 
and quiet The peace that passeth all understanding 
nlled all his soul ; his pardon had been sig^ned and 
sealed, he knew ; henceforth he \*-as the Lord's — 
henceforth he ^\'as vowed, bodj^ soul, and intellect, to 
the Master s serx-ice. But his worldly circumstances 
were unaltered, and still the prospect of a debtor's 
prison loomed before him. Well, never mind ! " stone 
walls do not a prison make," when the soul is free. 
Through weakness, not through actual sin, had he 
incurred this responsibility- ; therefore he need not be 
so bitterly ashamed. His punishment would be the 
wages of foolishness, not of wickedness ; thank God 
for that! But now that his heart was at rest, now 
that the great load of guilt was gone, he could look 
his temporal affairs more fully in the face. At first 
he had thought he would let things take their course ; 
now he began to perceive that cowardice \\'as unwor- 
thy of a Christian : he must know exactly the ground 
upon which he stood, and make such arrangements as 
were best ; now he had a Guide, a Counsellor, to whom 
lie could apply in all extremity, saying, " Cause me 
to know the way wherein I should walk ; for I lift up 
my soul to Thee." 

All private and personal liabilities were discharged : 
lie paid for his lodgings from week to week, and for 
his small marketings when he made them ; there was 
only this " little bUl" about which Mr. Somerset had 
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talked so lightly some months before, and he was only 
legally, not morally, responsible for that. Was it quite 
impossible to meet it ? He sat down seriously to think 
about it. He had no money certainly, save the small 
sum he earned from week to week, and that was barely 
sufficient for meagre board and shabby lodging, to say 
nothing of incidental expenses, which every man and 
every woman who does not live as a hermit in a 
mountain cave, or upon the top of a pillar like St. 
Simeon Stylites, must incur. What then remained } 
A few books he had ardently hoped he might be able 
to keep ; a set of diamond studs and a coral pin he 
hoarded as a sort of fund in case of illness, or being 
disabled from work ; also a few trinkets of his mother's, 
valuable chiefly as remembrancers of her. Then there 
was the state bed from the Cedar Chamber, and the 
cabinet and the antique dressing-table which yet were 
left to him from the wreck of Monkswood ; it would 
be very hard to part with these, family relics as they 
were ; and, strange to say, up to that moment he had 
never thought of them as available property. But 
now it struck him that a Wardour-street dealer might 
be glad to give him a fair price for articles of such 
undoubted merit : perhaps the sale of the venerable 
furniture, which was still in the old house in St. Mil- 
dred's Close, in the care of Mrs. Dunstan, and the 
proceeds of the jewellery and the books, among which 
were several rare and valuable editions, might bring 
him in a considerable sum of money ; 2SiA per}iaps^ if 
he paid down all he could get together, his creditor, 
Mr. Solomon Jacobs, would kindly wait a few months 
for the residue of his account. Cyril's experience of 
Jew money-lenders was altogether new ; but still he 
fancied they must be open to conviction, and possess 
some amount of human feeling, especially if forbear- 
ance was required for a small sum only, and not for 
the whole amount of the second bill, which exceeded 
the original document by rather more than £\^o ! 

As for his literary prospects, they were rather at a 
standstill ; true, there was his engagement with the 
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Belgravian Fldtietir, but Cyril's wits had been sharp- 
ened of late, and he had learned to read the signs of 
the times more clearly than in the old, idle days at 
Forest Range and Monkswood ; and he stood greatly 
in doubt of the solvency of the West-end FldneuVy 
and was quite prepared for its sudden dissolution. 
His novel in three volumes had been offered to several 
famous literary houses in succession, commencing 
with Smith & Elder ; now it was in the hands of a 
firm of far lower reputation, and was not yet accepted. 
Longman & Co. had not seen their way clear to publish 
his " Southam Cathedral ;" they had returned the MSS. 
with their usual courtesy, and '* they declined at pre- 
sent," etc. Masters and Rivingtons returned the 
copy very speedily ; Seeley would have none of it ; it 
was out of Moxon's way ; Virtue^ and Bell & Daldy 
coquetted with it for a little while, being tempted with 
the idea of beautiful illustrations, but in the end 
" respectfully declined." And at the present moment 
it was safe in Cyril's desk, for he had not the heart to 
let it go courting favour at inferior hands, as had been 
the fate of the Historical Romance. He began to 
consider seriously whether authorship was really his 
vocation : would it not be wiser — was it not his duty 
— to seek some situation as clerk or tutor, where in- 
dustry and such abilities as he had would certainly 
secure him a comfortable living.'* 

But before he considered this question, it was 
absolutely necessary to settle the matter of the " little 
bill." An insolvent debtor, liable to arrest, could 
scarcely with propriety seek any kind of " situation." 
Literary employment seemed at present the only 
feasible resource, and he resolved to work steadily 
and painstakingly at authorship ; at least, till he could 
see his way to something more dependable, taking for 
his motto words of equal wisdom, whether applied to 
the concerns of this life or of that which is to come : 
*' Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ;" and again, " Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, 
as unto the Lord, and not unto men." 
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Several days had passed since that eventful morn- 
ing when he had watched the paling star of dawn 
hiding herself in the effulgence of the early sunshine ; 
and having no urgent literary work on hand just then, 
he resolved to go into Wardour Street, and endeavour 
to find out what the Cedar Chamber furniture actually 
was worth. He went accordingly, and sought out one 
of the most respectable of the dealers in the antique, 
and found that by the sacrifice of those time-honoured 
family relics he really could obtain a sum of some 
importance, though not nearly enough to meet his 
liabilities. How great a sacrifice it would prove, he 
scarcely knew till, after making certain arrangements 
with the broker, he turned to go back home, feeling as 
if he were severing the last link that bound him to 
the inheritance of his ancestors. And yet this sacrifice 
was certainly his duty ; it was right, and therefore he 
must not flinch, but go manfully through the whole 
business, as prudently and promptly as might be. 

The next thing to be considered was the sale of the 
diamond studs and the coral pin ; and while he was 
settling in his own mind to what jeweller he would 
offer them on the morrow, it occurred to him that 
there might be a trinket or two in his mother's jewel- 
box which also could be converted into cash. There 
was not much of any account, he knew ; for gems and 
fine gold had never been in Mrs. Denham's way, and 
such. ornaments as had come to her on her marriage, 
had long since been disposed of. Cyril perfectly well 
remembered his mother parting with her diamonds 
and a splendid parure of emeralds years before, when 
some terrible embarrassment arose in the family affairs. 
Other jewels she had also sold at different times, so 
that he could not expect to find anything of consider- 
able value ; still, even a few pounds, or even a pound 
or two, would be important in the present state of his 
finances. He brought out the ebony casket, and 
gazed almost lovingly on its antique silver filagree : 
he had not opened it since Sally brought him a few 
rings and brooches, soon after his mother's funeral, to 
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be put away in this very jewel-case, which stood upon 
the dressing-table in the Cedar Chamber. 

He unlocked it slowly, handling it almost reverently 
and tenderly : this sole relic of the old Monkswood 
life he at least would keep, in sacred memory of those 
earlier days ; all else should go, — only this venerable 
jewel-case, of such rare workmanship and an heirloom 
of the brides of the Denhams for at least several 
generations, should remain in his possession. He 
turned the silver key, and lifted the lid, and first of 
all were the few ornaments placed there by his own 
hands just after Mrs. Denham's death. He raised 
that tray, and found another, empty of everything 
save a broken dress-comb, which looked as if it had 
once been set with brilliants ; — now only the fractured 
tortoise-shell remained. Another tray, and yet another, 
and nothing but trifles scarcely worth the trouble of 
taking to the jeweller's. There were heavy mourning 
rings, quaint cornelian brooches, brooches, too, con- 
taining hair, set in old coppery-looking gold ; a Scotch- 
pebble bracelet, and a large topaz seal — the only 
article that seemed of any real value. The gold 
settings and the seal might be worth several pounds, 
Cyril thought ; at least he would try what they would 
fetch, so he carefully wrapped them in tissue paper, of 
which there was quite a little store under the lowest 
tray ; and he was proceeding to restore the rejected 
trinkets to their long undisturbed repose, when it 
suddenly struck him that the bottom of the casket 
must be of immense thickness, since the depth of the 
case, measured from the interior, was quite an inch and 
a half less than that of the outside. Could there 
possibly be a false bottom, a secret drawer or hiding- 
place } and if so, could there be anymore jewels there 
concealed } 

" Hardly ! " Cyril decided. ** Long ago my poor 
mother parted with all her valuable jewels ; even the 
ruby heart my father gave her before their marriage 
was sold to meet some unforeseen expenses ; and the 
turquoise set in the Venetian chain, I know Lucretia 
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claimed upon her wedding-day. Poor Lucretia ! where 
is she now, I wonder ? But still, this difference of 
measurement : there must be a space here, — it can 
never be all solid bottom ; and if a space, it surely 
must contain something ! " 

And carefully he examined the casket, pressing all 
the silver bosses, and going over the delicate filagree- 
tracery with a magnifying-glass ; and as he did so, he 
became more and more convinced of the truth of his 
suspicion : still, the mystery remained impenetrable, 
the secret would not be disclosed ; in vain was his 
patient search for spring or slide, and he could not 
bear the idea of injuring the* beautiful old casket, 
though by forcing away either the inner or outer 
bottom alone could he satisfy himself As for giving 
up the inquiry, it was not to be thought of 

In each corner of the casket, where the lid joined 
the margin when closed, were four little silver nobs, 
fitted into four little cavities formed in the margin of 
the lid itself These he had pressed again and again, 
but not one yielded ; and just as he was about to give 
up the quest in despair, for that day at least, it occurred 
to him that he had not tried if they could in any way 
be raised. Once more, but with scarcely a hope of 
success, he lifted up the lid, and endeavoured to pull 
or screw out the little silver nobs. The first two were 
certainly immoveable, but, oh joy ! the third, after a 
little careful handling, began to move from its position ; 
with another touch or two, it turned round easily, and 
could be drawn out, when it proved to be the head of 
a long solid pin, which pierced the whole depth of the 
casket. And now Cyril saw that the counterfeit bot- 
tom was partly — but only partly^ loosened, and so 
he tried the remaining corner, and with the like result. 
The two pins, which screwed tightly into their holes, 
being laid aside, there was no difficulty in taking out 
what had seemed to be the bottom of the case ; and 
the first thing Cyril saw in the tray beneath was a 
quantity of fine white cotton-wool. 

That being cast aside, his astonished eyes beheld 
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a diamond necklace, of rather antique setting certainly, 
but composed of stones of ftolerable size, and appa- 
rently of the first water ! Well he remembered having 
played mth this necklace years ago, when, as a child, 
he had been permitted, as a great favour, to inspect 
the contents of the ebony casket, always the jewel- 
box of the matrons of Monkswood. But then there 
were also ear-rings, a brooch and pendants, bracelets, 
and a magnificent bandeau^ and a lovely spray for 
the hair. These were gone ; C>Til could almost recall 
the exact date of their disappearance, for Sally 
Hawkes had gone up to London with them, and Mrs. 
Denham had never told him, and probably Sally 
never knew, that this necklace — the least valuable 
portion of the set — did not accompany them. Then 
a misty recollection crossed his mind of his mother 
having said years before that this particular necklace 
did not properly belong to the diamond parure, 
which indeed formed part of the family jewels ; 
she had brought it to Monkswood herself, and it had 
been one of her maiden possessions ; and the necklace 
composed of extremely fine stones, which had origin- 
ally kept company with the ear-rings and bandeau^ 
etc., had been sold at a very early period of her 
married life, which had been one long bitter struggle 
with adverse circumstances. 

Cyril knew also, that, after his mother's appearance 
at court as Mrs. Denham, and after a few visits paid 
to county families, she had laid aside her jewels, — 
partly from religious scruples, partly from real indif- 
ference about dress and ornaments. Doubtless she 
did not care to retain two diamond necklaces — never 
wearing either ; and the first thing turned into hard 
cash, when it became necessary to sacrifice the heir- 
looms of the family, — the entail had been cut off and 
the timber cruelly thinned in the time of Mr. Den- 
ham's father, — was this splendid necklace, a collection 
of the finest stones, and valued at five thousand pounds. 

Naturally enough, Mrs. Denham filled up the space 
thus left in her diamond-set with her own far inferior 
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necklace, which, to say truth, looked rather shabby 
when contrasted with the beautiful pear-shaped gems 
of the ear-rings, and the pendants, and the other 
costly adjuncts of what had once been considered an 
incomparable parure. But necessities increased and 
multiplied, and money grew scarcer, and at last a 
clean sweep was made of the valuables in the ebony 
casket, save only this necklace, which Cyril never 
doubted had gone the way of all the rest. And now 
that the brilliant bandeau was gone, and the spray 
that used to sparkle like living light, or dew-drops in 
the sunshine, this once depreciated necklace looked 
quite another thing. 

Cyril carefully lifted it from its bed of jewellers* 
cotton, and admired the shape and water of the gems, 
and decided that though it might not fetch thousands, 
it would probably fetch hundreds. Certainly it would 
sell for ;^S00 ; perhaps not more, since the setting 
was valueless, and the style old-fashioned : and then 
the ** little bill " was at once settled and done for ! he 
was a free man again, and he could keep the venera- 
ble relics of the Cedar Chamber. His heart swelled 
high with gratitude. Surely God Himself had caused 
these jewels to be preserved against the day of his sore 
necessity ; God Himself had directed his thoughts to 
the ebony casket, of which he imagined he knew the 
entire contents : to God should be all the praise and 
unfeigned thanksgiving, not only with the lips, but 
with the life. 

But there remained still one discovery to make. In 
replacing the necklace, Cyril perceived, tucked in 
under the jewellers* cotton, a folded paper — only a 
sheet of note paper written all over, and in his 
mother's well-known firm, yet cramped, taligraphy. 
He read these words : " This necklace, the sole rem- 
nant of all the possessions which I, Frances Barbara 
Delamere, brought into the family when I mar- 
ried my late husband, Edward Anthony Denham, of 
Monkswood, in the county of Southam, I reserve for 
my intended daughter-in-law, Elizabeth Ashburner, 
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to become her property on the day she becomes a 
daughter of our house by marriage with my youngest 
son, — by virtue of certain deeds legally executed by 
my elder sons, Edward, Augustine, and Gregory, — 
the heir of Monkswood ; she, Elizabeth Ashburner, 
being in some sort, with the approbation of her 
parents, contracted to the said Cyril Denham. I do 
not regret that the family jewels have disappeared 
from the jewel-casket, for gold and gems are but 
dross, the vanities of this world, which I, as a 
Christian woman, have renounced. I therefore, in 
case I do not live till the contemplated marriage of 
my son Cyril takes place, bequeath this necklace to 
his wife, as a mark of my regard for her, and for her 
parents, whom I love and esteem, though to a great 
extent the god of this world has blinded their eyes ; 
and not to pander to the foolish vanity which would 
please itself in the putting on of apparel, and in wear- 
ing gold and costly ornaments. * Favour is deceitful, 
and beauty is vain ; but a woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.* Proverbs xxxi. 30." The 
tears rose in Cyril's eyes when he had finished read- 
ing this most characteristic document : he fancied he 
could hear her saying all that the senseless bit of 
paper said for her ; they had been far apajt always — 
he and the mother who had never understood him, as 
she had never understood his father ; but still, she 
was his mother, and the filial instinct had been strong 
in Cyril's heart ; and now that she was gone, her 
failings were unremembered, and her genuine excel- 
lences were borne in mind. Often, in the sad, solitary 
hours he had known of late, he had yearned even for 
a harsh word from those lips sealed in the great 
silence of the grave ; cut off from all kindred ties, 
very dear to him was the memory of her who had 
given him birth, and nursed him through a sickly 
infancy and a feeble, languid childhood. 

He kissed the little document, and laid, it back 
reverently whence he had taken it, and restored the 
diamonds to their quiet resting-place. 
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The next day they were carried to a jeweller in 
Regent Street, with whom" Cyril had had dealings in 
the days when he thought more of buying than of 
selling costly trifles. He had not deceived himself as 
to the worth of the necklace : the person to whom he 
offered it, a tradesman of undoubted rectitude, was 
willing to pay him on the spot £S5^' 

No such person as Elizabeth Denham existed, or 
ever could exist now, therefore the jewels were his own, 
to do with as he would ; and with a lightened heart, 
that could have broken out into songs of joy, even in 
bustling, noisy Holborn, he returned to his obscure 
lodging in the grimy street in Clerkenwell. 

Three days afterwards the claims of Mr. Solomon 
Jacobs were fully satisfied, to that gentleman*s intense 
and unbounded wonder ; and he immediately signified 
his readiness to accommodate " Mishter Denham " for 
the future, whenever he had a " little bill " to do, or 
whenever he wanted " shemporary asshommodation ! " 
But Cyril had had enough of "little bills" and 
"accommodations." Never again, he trusted, would 
he fall into the clutches of a Mr. Jacobs. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

WANTED, A SITUATION. 

And now, this terrible weight lifted from his mind, 
Cyril felt himself strong enough for any effort. He 
did not know, or rather did not realize, how bitter 
had been to him the house of bondage, till by the 
mercy of God he had wholly escaped its thrall. He 
felt sometimes like one who having long wandered in 
subterranean vaults, hopeless of again returning to the 
upper world, finds suddenly an outlet, through which 
rejoicingly he rushes into the warmth and glory of 
the dazzling nocnday sunshine. His heart swells 
high with gratitude and praise.; but the transition is 
almost more than he can bear ! 

When everything connected with the "little bill" 
was legally concluded, and Messrs. Solomon Jacobs 
and his emissaries mingled no longer with his visions 
of the future, Cyril felt as light as air, and he only 
wondered how, under so severe a pressure, he had been 
able to carry on any kind of literary occupation with 
even the feeble and fickle measure of success which 
had attended his labours. And his dingy rooms in 
Clerkenwell looked no longer so dreary and forlorn ; 
life was no more so utterly distasteful ; fresh hope 
sprang up within his heart, fresh purposes, fresh energy ; 
and he felt himself strong to go forth once more and 
battle with the world. 

But with another strength than that which had 
animated him at the outset of his career : experience 
had shown him his own weakness, and defeat had 
taught him to be humble. He trusted in his own 
prowess no longer ; he sought now a Guide, who 
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should control his vacillating will, and lead him in the 
righteous paths of wisdom. And looking back upon 
the events of the last two years, he wondered greatly 
at his own blindness and perversity, and yet more at the 
Divine patience which had borne with his wanderings 
and wilfulness so long. Now he could be thankful for 
the heavy discipline which had been his lot, and now 
he saw very clearly that nearly all the troubles and 
perplexities which had befallen him had been of his 
own seeking. 

" Ah ! " he said to himself, one evening, when his 
articles for that week's Fldneur were all completed, 
" had I been wise, I should years ago have taken what 
the world would call * my fortunes * into my own hands. 
I should not have been content to lead the dreamy 
pleasant life I led at Monkswood and at Forest Range ; 
I should never have ventured the little I possessed in 
that bubble of a mining company. I was willing, nay 
anxious, to be rich, to retrieve the fallen fortunes of 
the Denhams ; but instead of setting strenuously to 
work, instead of seeking at the first some solid ground 
upon which I might patiently and honourably toil, I 
preferred rather to trust to a chimera, a mere gambling 
speculation, that could not promise aught but ruin to 
any one who chose to be involved. Then that failed, 
as any one with ordinary sagacity might have fore- 
seen ; then came my poor mother's death, the sale of 
Monkswood, and Elizabeth's unfaithfulness ; a cloud 
of sorrows which came not at my bidding, and which 
I could not chase away. But I can now discern that 
even those pains and difficulties were sent me for my 
benefit, to rouse me from my visionary musings, to 
carry me, rather to urge me, out of the land of the 
lotus-eaters into the common-place but far healthier 
world of honest, lawful labour. Then I had a chance ; 
but, as Rattenbury said, I quarrelled with my bread 
already buttered ; I flung away a golden opportunity. 
In a moment of infatuation I entangled myself with 
those unfortunate Somersets, and then, to drown the 
misery of self-reproach that everywhere pursued me, 
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I plunged into a life of sin and folly ; and then God's 
curse seemed to rest upon me, and I could not prosper. 
Thank God that I could not ; thank God for all the 
privations and cares that have been my lot Had I 
thriven, it would have been the worse for me ; I should 
have grown more and more hardened, I suppose, and 
have sunk deeper and deeper into the mire of iniquity 
—-and it would have been for a time only, the success 
and prosperity I so ardently desired ; for the way of 
transgressors is hard, even though for long years they 
go on their way unrebuked, and the face of the Lord 
is against them that do evil. In the end I should 
have eaten to the full of the fruit of my own way, 
and I should have been filled with my own devices. 
Blessed be God that I had not my own way ! " 

And now Cyril felt that he could forgive Elizabeth, 
and even his enemy, Vivian Gower, and he longed to 
write to Agnes, and tell her of the change which had 
passed over him : but we had left Mentone, and were 
spending the summer months in one of those quaint 
picturesque grey towns which nestle on the breezy 
slopes of the Appenines ; rather was it a village than 
a town, for its power and splendour had long since 
passed away, and only a few cottages and several 
villas clustered under the shadow of ruined fern-grown 
walls, mossy towers, and heaped-up shattered battle- 
ments. It was a beautiful place though, and the 
peasantry were so kind, and we liked our isolated 
position so well that Sir John left us there while he 
went for his health on a yachting expedition with the 
Gowers ; they were going to Greece, and from thence 
Sir John intended to visit Egypt and Nubia, and pro- 
bably the Holy Land. Our confidential servant, 
Roberts, remained with us, and we were at any time, 
if we felt disposed, to return to Forset Range, or to 
join some relatives of Agnes's, who were somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Heidelburg, comfortably domes- 
ticated in an ancient ghost-haunted Schloss, hired for 
an indefinite period. 

Agnes had written to Cyril directly after the arrival 
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of the Gowers at Villa Santa Lucia ; she would not 
have done so but for the miserable report which Mr. 
Gower brought us of Cyril's rapidly sinking fortunes, 
and we both thought that, as a simple act of Christian 
charity, it was only right that he should feel that from 
him all human sympathies had not yet slipped away, 
that for him all ancient Ijonds of friendship had not 
been dissolved. Agnes pressed me to write the letter, 
which we both agreed ought to be sent immediately. 
But I knew well that her influence over him was 
stronger than mine ; I felt too that it was her right, 
for Cyril Denham was not, and could never be to me, 
what, alas ! he was to her. Weak, vacillating, even, 
as he afterwards confessed, unworthy as he had proved 
himself to be, she would still regard him with that 
strong, still, deep affection which had grown to be a 
portion of her nature, of her very self. But the kind, 
sisterly epistle never reached its destination, that is to 
say, it was never received by him for whom it was 
intended ; just as we had begun to watch and wait for 
the expected answer, which we fondly hoped would 
refute some of Vivian Gower's allegations, Agnes's 
letter came back with "Not known here" inscribed 
upon the cover. 

She had addressed it to Arundel Street, and Cyril, 
with his usual want of forethought, had not given 
Mrs. Stalker any directions respecting the letters 
which might arrive for him after his departure, and 
he, on his part, as it afterwards appeared, wrote both 
to Agnes and to myself, letters which would have 
cheered our hearts, and comforted us greatly, had they 
ever reached us ; but by some strange fatality, some 
mistake probably in the address, or some irregularities 
of the foreign post, they were lost, and we were left in 
entire ignorance of Cyril's proceedings so long as we 
remained abroad. 

In the meantime the summer reached its meridian, 
and the heat even in England was most oppressive, 
and Cyril's health, which had hitherto been but very 
slightly impaired, began to decline apace. The close 
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atmosphere, the meagre diet, and the long anxiety 
began at last to tell upon him ; perpetual headaches 
made his work a burden ; languor and drowsiness 
overpowered him when he fain would have had all his 
faculties in brightest order; his appetite became 
dainty and capricious, his nights were restless and 
disturbed by miserable dreams ; and morning after 
morning he awoke unrefreshed and unfitted for the 
labours of the day. He could not command his 
thoughts, his right hand seemed to lose her cunning ; 
and hour after hour he would sit wearily leaning over 
an article that under other circumstances would not 
have occupied him half as long, his brain swimming, 
his limbs aching, and the pen falling often from his 
nerveless hand It was very clear that he must quit 
his present quarters, and secure at least a purer and 
more invigorating air ; and after several rambles in 
different suburban quarters, he found lodgings at last 
in a dull but clean house in the neighbourhood of 
Kennington. His new landlady was a kind, motherly 
woman, and she took a liking to her pale, sad-looking 
lodger, when he came to ask the rent of her apart- 
ments ; she even bated a shilling of her usual weekly 
demand, because, as she afterwards told her special 
friend, Mrs. Jones, ."he seemed so lone and lorn-like, 
and looked so ill, and had the manners of a person 
who had seen better days," and Mrs. Jones, whose 
nature was of a coarser mould than Mrs. Morris's, 
immediately replied that he was probably "some 
young blade who had wasted his substance, and in- 
jured his health, like the prodigal in the Gospel, by 
riotous living, and she hoped Mrs. Morris had had the 
sense to ask for a respectable reference ;" which piece 
of prudence Mrs. Morris, in her compassion for the 
gentlemanly invalid, had quite overlooked ; " but 
then," as she assured herself, " his face was all right, 
and she could always tell whether people might be 
trusted, from their faces, and he was a gentleman 
every inch of him, and spoke like one too ; and if he 
had been a ptod\ga.l, and got through all his property, 
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she was certain he was repentant, and willing to re- 
turn to better ways." 

And so Cyril took possession of two small, com- 
fortable rooms in Mrs. Morris's house, and won all 
her heart at once, on the very evening of his arrival, 
by his gentle speech and courteous demeanour. 
" Why, he opened the parlour door for me as if I had 
been a duchess," said the good woman to her niece 
and coadjutor down-stairs; ''and I tell you, Mary 
Jane, that only a real gentleman would trouble him- 
self to show politeness to such as me : your imitation, 
stuck-up gents, would be glad enough to bow a fine 
lady out, but they'd never concern themselves about 
a plain, elderly body, with a tray in one hand, and a 
kettle in the other. And if he will only keep to 
hours, and not bother for a latch-key, like that young 
Sampson, with his flashy ties and his glittering ring, 
or that miserable Lawson that never ate nothing, be- 
cause he was always a-drinking, I shall say I've got a 
treasure ! If only now, it turned out that he had ex- 
perienced religion!" 

Mary Jane shook her head ; she had arrived at 
rather an uncharitable conclusion respecting gentle- 
manly, well-spoken young men ; she never gave them 
credit for "experiencing religion," but attributed to 
them all kinds of infidel opinions, and believed that 
the best of them were only moral, and never truly 
pious. Mary Jane was a very proper young woman, 
and held herself to be a model of female excellence, 
and it was part of her creed to shun young men, and 
especially to frown on her aunt's lodgers as on noxious 
animals who must be endured, but never for one mo- 
ment's space encouraged. The only man whom Mary 
Jane deemed worthy of a passing thought was a cer- 
tain popular young preacher, who took his turn, with 
several others, at the little chapel which she attended 
regularly twice on Sunday, and on several evenings in 
the week ; and for him she would willingly, she con- 
fessed to herself, lie down and die, if only he might 
be benefited by such an act of self-devotion. But the 
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youthful pastor was ambitious, and looked higher than 
Mrs. Morris's niece ; he was evidently paying court to 
the only daughter and heiress of a thriving tradesman 
who had his shop near the " Elephant and Castle," 
and who drove a pushing, bustling trade in common 
groceries, butter, cheese, bacon, and provisions gene- 
rally ; and this fact coming to the knowledge of poor 
Mary Jane, considerably soured her temper, and set 
her against "the whole male sect," except, indeed, 
the one who had involuntarily won her virgin heart. 
So she prepared herself to wait on Cyril under pro- 
test, resolved to check his first attempts at entering 
into conversation, and to let him see that she took 
him for a wretched, unregenerate sinner, with whom 
she could not hold the least communication. 

But she was somewhat disappointed when, day after 
day, Cyril never accosted her, never spoke to her un- 
less it was absolutely necessary, and then in as few 
words as possible, and with a demeanour grave enough, 
she averred, "for the most solemn preacher on the 
circuit." It was impossible to snub him, or to impress 
him with a sense of her own stem virtue, while he 
seemed unconscious of her presence, simply thanking 
her without a glance for her services, yet always, as a 
matter of course, opening the door for her when her 
hands were full. He would talk sometimes with Mrs. 
Morris, but when a month had passed away, Mary 
Jane was compelled to own that he had never once 
given her an opportunity of "checking him," or 
*' teaching him his place." Indeed, she began to think 
that he knew it only too well, and she grew out of all 
patience with his imperturbable reserve and aggra- 
vating taciturnity. 

The fact was very much as she divined, for Mary 
Jane was a girl of excellent perceptions : Cyril never 
thought at all about the young woman with red arms 
and a shining face, who generally laid the cloth at 
meal-times, and swept up the hearth. His mind, too, 
was so thoroughly preoccupied, and his time so well 
employed, that he had scant leisure to think about 
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young women at all, and certainly the one whom he 
saw from day to day, though undeniably neat-handed 
and notable, gave him only the impression of having 
a fiery temper of her own, which it would be quite as 
well not to rouse even inadvertently. Also he per- 
ceived, without exactly remarking that he did so, that 
she used very strong soap, and plenty of it, since her 
countenance shone as if it had been polished much 
as tables and bureaux were polished in the good old 
times, by dint of "elbow-grease" and force of arm. 
Also she held herself very erect, and would march in 
with the tea-tray very much as if she were advancing 
to the cannon's mouth with dauntless air and soul that 
scorned to shrink. Mrs. Morris herself, be it known, 
stood not a little in awe of her highly proper, highly 
virtuous niece, who was supposed to be the very flower 
and pride of the Crocus-street Chapel community — 
only the Rev. Samuel Pumphrey could not perceive it. 

One day, that which Cyril had for some time anti- 
cipated, came to pass — the short life of the Pelgra- 
vian Fldneur came to a close ; it gave up the ghost 
ignobly, without a struggle ; and the proprietor imme- 
diately went abroad, without thinking it incumbent 
on him to pay certain persons who had been on the 
staff of the deceased journal. Cyril was among the 
creditors, and his occupation was not only gone, but 
his purse was unreplenished. He was better in health, 
but he had a doctor s bill to pay ; he had no certain 
source of income, and only the residue of the price of 
the diamond necklace at his command, and he began 
to think very seriously whether it did not behove him 
to abjure literature as a profession, and seek some 
situation where he could be certain of remuneration. 

How deeply he now deplored the senseless, sinful 
folly which had led to the loss of his excellent post in 
Parliament Street ! To regain that was out of the 
question, and indeed, he began to fear that without 
proper references it might be very difficult to procure 
employment of any kind, save the lowest. And then 
no one seemed to need such services as he had to offer ; 
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he answered countless advertisements, but only a few 
of the persons advertising thought it worth their while 
to appoint an interview, and always he was unsuccess- 
ful. He had never been in a merchant's office, or in a 
broker's office ; he had never kept any books, and he 
obviously knew nothing of trade. It was true he 
could learUy and he doubted not that he would quickly 
master all the intricacies of the wonderful science of 
the business, but no one seemed inclined to let him 
try his prentice-hand in his counting-house ; no one 
seemed willing to pay for what was obviously yet to 
be acquired, for that, indeed, for which premiums were 
generally paid ; and Cyril began to despair of prosper- 
ing in his quest. True, he had in one case been offered 
fifteen shillings a week in a nondescript sort of office, 
where they appeared to do all kinds of queer business ; 
but the hours were from eight to eight, and the office 
itself a wretched, unsavoury little hole in Godliman 
Street, St. Paul's. Cyril did not believe that his health, 
still delicate, would stand the close confinement and 
the unhealthy atmosphere, even though he continued 
to pass the nights at Kennington ; besides, the salary 
was utterly insufficient ; he paid Mrs. Morris ten 
shillings a week for his lodgings, and it was obvious 
that five shillings weekly could neither board him 
comfortably, nor dress him decently, to say nothing of 
incidental claims upon his pocket. He would have to 
leave Kennington soon after seven in the morning, and 
it would be nine at night, or perhaps later, before he 
returned thither, so that Sunday would be his only 
season of rest, and it was certain that no stray half- 
hours would remain for the prosecution of his literary 
schemes. 

But he did not, with his wonted impulsiveness, at 
once reject the semi-merchant, semi-shipbroker's propo- 
sition ; he had learned at last to dread his own rash- 
ness, and to distrust his own judgment ; and it was 
not till he had given the matter his most serious 
consideration, and sought counsel and guidance of One 
who knows all our perplexities, and " careth for us," 
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that he finally declined the situation. Still, he had 
made no advance, and though present necessities were 
provided for, the future loomed upon him drearily. 
And again he tried his pen, and again was unsuccessful ; 
he had no name in the literary world, and he was jostled 
aside as he tried persistently to set his foot even upon 
the lowest rung of the ladder of fame ; slowly the con- 
viction stole upon him that authorship was an excellent 
and ennobling recreation for the man to whom the 
sordid question of " pay" was a secondary consider- 
ation ; that it would help to make the rich man richer, 
and would even condescend to supplement a very 
moderate income ; but rarely, oh ! very rarely, would 
it deign to make the fortune of a man who is steeped 
both in poverty and in obscurity ; nay, very rarely 
would it satisfy his humblest needs. Now and then, 
indeed, the Muses, who are certainly the most coquet- 
tish ladies in the world, will smile upon the lowly 
aspirant, and will at once stretch out the hand of en- 
couragement, and raise him at once to a goodly height 
upon the ladder so many vainly seek to climb ; but 
such capricious favours are few and far between, and 
where one neophyte suddenly sets the world aflame 
with his genius, a thousand toil and strive in vain, 
and die at last without leaving their mark upon the 
age. 

One reason why we hear of so many luckless 
climbers of that same literary stair, which, like Jacob's 
ladder, seems to stretch from earth to heaven, is 
doubtless because hundreds — nay, in this scribbling 
nineteenth century of ours, thousands — are puzzling 
their weak brains, and inking their fingers, who would 
be infinitely better employed on almost any other 
kind of labour. In this day there is no doubt about 
it — editors know it to their sorrow ; myriads of people 
without the slightest pretension to genius, or to re- 
spectable talent even, would, if they could, which 
happily in most cases they cannot, inundate the world 
with weak, watery productions, which no one in their 
senses would care to read, or which being read, could 
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do the world the least imaginable good. Actually 
people, who are by no means masters or mistresses of 
their own language, think themselves qualified to write 
a book, or a first-class magazine article ; they have not 
studied either men or manners, they know but little 
of the literature of the past or of the present ; they 
are careless of composition, and oh, tell it not in Gath ! 
careless even of spelling. They have not the least 
conception of the wondrous strength and power of 
their own familiar English tongue, and they never 
dream of such a thing as literary art ; they are seized 
with a mania for scribbling, and they wish to tell you 
something very far from original, so away they rush 
into MS. as a preliminary to rushing into print, and 
the said MSS. travel from publisher to publisher, and 
are courteously declined ; they are sent to unfortunate 
editors, and the waste-basket swallows them up ir- 
remediably. Above all things, these amateur writers, 
whose name is legion, forget the great responsibility 
of authorship ; they scribble for mere selfish ends, in 
many cases they take up the pen for amusement, for 
gain, for vanity, but they do not make literature their 
work, in which they may humbly ask God's blessing, 
at which they must patiently toil, speaking always the 
very truth as it fills their own souls, and which they 
may be sure will some day yield a rich reward. For 
true and worthy authors, who alone have place in the 
divine temple of literature, are dedicated to the 
grandest labour in the world ; and that authorship 
which is not to the glory of God, not conducing 
to the good of humanity, is disallowed in that other 
world, where everything is rated at its real value ; for as 
I once said before, and I cannot refrain from saying it 
again, that which is written for mere entertainment, for 
sensation only, for mean and selfish ends, ranks in the 
sight of God and angels little higher than that mon- 
strous and deadly spawn of perverted genius which 
tries vainly to dignify scepticism and infidelity, which 
dresses vice in fair and delicate robes, and teaches 
immorality under the guise of an assumed virtue. 
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But if the responsibility of authorship be terrible, its 
dignity is great, and its reward unspeakable. 

Very gradually Cyril was coming to a full under- 
standing of these undoubted truths ; he was not 
among those who are really disqualified for the h gh 
vocation they assume, but he had never till now 
recognised how solemn, how arduous is the task which 
those undertake who would cater for the mental 
pabulum of a mighty nation ; he felt within him a 
certain power, and he knew that he could achieve 
better things than the many paltry articles which every 
week fell from the press ; but he was humble now, and 
it seemed to him that it was God's will that in the 
paths of literature he should not succeed. 

Only the question yet remained, in what field of 
labour, by dint of patience and perseverance, could he 
succeed ? A clerk's desk was not to be secured any 
more than a place on the staff of the Times, or of 
one of the leading magazines ; must he perforce go 
behind the counter ? he, Cyril Denham, the last scion 
of an ancient house, once the heir of Monkswood ? 
And as he asked the question of himself, his heart an- 
swered, "If this be the only work you can do, you 
must do it, and do it welir The Christian cannot 
always choose his work, but work he must, honestly, 
lawfully ; he must owe no man anything, he must 
provide things needful, so that the world shall not 
rebuke him for idleness or meanness. And after all, 
labour is labour, and God blesses all honest, pains- 
taking toil, whatever be its nature, — whether it be the 
delving in the mine, or the guiding of a nation's helm ; 
whether it be the crossing-sweeper's weary work, or 
the archangel's mission. And what then is a " MIS- 
SION " } What does that ill-used, much perverted word 
really mean } Simply this : one's mission is that which 
God has given one to do, whether it be to tend the 
vines, or the flock, or to till the soil, or to wear the 
regal diadem. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might, and to the glory of God, and 
thy mission is accomplished ; only remembering that 
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one seldom chooses one'? own mission ; God makes 
choice of the instrument, and sends the work. 

But Cyril longed for some one with whom he could 
take counsel, for " as iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friend." Months 
had passed since he had talked freely to any living 
creature ; and it struck him that in conversation 
among his fellows, some idea might arise which could 
be turned to profit. But where to look for friendly 
advice, even for disinterested information, he could 
not tell ; he had lived so much to himself in his fallen 
estate, that he was on speaking terms with barely half 
a dozen people, and the little circle in which he had 
maintained something of a footing during the exist- 
ence of the Belgravian Fldneiir had been dispersed 
when the publication of the paper ceased. One or 
two whose experience might have been of service, 
who knew the world, and were honest, plain-sense 
men, had left London ; one had undertaken a special 
correspondence abroad, another had gone " down into 
the country," as Cyril was informed, when he made 
inquiries at his lodgings in Bloomsbury ; but whether 
in the direction of Land's End or of the Tweed, no 
one could tell him. Next to being in the desert, i 
being in London when you want a friend, and have no 
idea where or how to find him. 

But Cyril now had faith that all his ways would be 
ordered aright, that out of the darkness light would 
arise and shine, when God willed it so to be. He had 
only to accept the present, and to wait in patience, 
ready for action as soon as opportunity arrived. And 
when he least expected it a friend appeared, though 
not at all the sort of friend he would have chosen for 
himself. 
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CHAPTER XXX VI. 

A FRIEND. 

Mary Jane became seriously angry with Mr. Den- 
ham. Her mission, she believed, was to keep young 
men in their places, and give them sharp rejoinders if 
they presumed to treat her like an ordinar}'^ mortal. 
Also, she liked to preach to them occasionally, and 
exhort them to turn from the error of their ways, and 
she would, on such occasions, quote whole paragraphs 
from the sermons of the Rev. Samuel Pumphrey, to 
the admiration of her aunt, and to the horror of the 
unfortunate young man to whom her exordium was 
addressed. As for any young man who did not 
attend Crocus-street Chapel being *^ converted" it was 
manifestly out of the question. 

But Cyril baffled Mary Jane whichever way she 
turned ; — he knew his place as a lodger, and never 
spoke freely to her ; he said, " If you please," and 
" Thank you," when any service was required or ren- 
dered ; he gave no trouble, he brought no company 
home to disturb the house, and keep her in on chapel- 
nights ; he never smoked, he never stayed out late, or 
came in half or wholly intoxicated ; above all things, 
he went regularly to church on the Sunday; he 
evidently used his Bible ; and a little volume of 
" Hymns from the Land of Luther" lay about, as if 
in frequent requisition. It was very aggravating, 
but there was nothing for which she could upbraid 
him ; nothing on which she could fasten as a text, in 
order to induce him to repent. Of course, he never 
had repented ; he never said anything about religion; 
therefore he could not be a Christian man, she argued \ 
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undoubtedly he was a Pharisee — a miserable, self- 
seeking, self-righteous Pharisee, trusting to good 
works, and to his unimpeachable morality ! — ^that 
comforted Mary Jane a little, for having arrived at 
this conclnsioh, it became her duty to " awaken his 
mind," and the more difficult the task, the more glo- 
rious would be the success. 

For many days Mary Jane hesitated as to the best 
way of opening the campaign, and at last she decided 
to place in his way a rousing little tract, or leaflet ; 
and accordingly, next morning, when Cyril sat down 
to breakfast, he found flanking his coffee-cup, a page 
of clearly printed matter, entitled, "A Voice from 
the Bottomless Pit." And when Mary Jane came in 
shortly afterwards, she had the satisfaction of behold- 
ing the Pharisee deeply intent on its perusal. But no 
remark was made, and Mary Jane had not the courage 
to begin the fray ; she went down-stairs disgusted 
alike with Cyril's reticence and with her own coward- 
ice ; — prime herself as she would before she entered 
the lodger's parlour, she never could, in her own 
phraseology, " tackle him,*' as she had tackled many 
a hardened sinner in that very room. 

" Then I wouldn't tackle him at all, if I was you, 
Mary Jane," said Mrs. Morris, when her niece discussed 
the matter with her. 

" I must. Aunt. I feel that I must save that young 
man's soul." 

" Perhaps it is saved, Mary Jane. I am sure he 
seems to be a very good young man ; — I've never had 
such a lodger since poor young Slater, who died tri- 
umphantly of a consumption." 

Mary Jane shook her head. 

" Mere cleansing of the cup and the platter. Aunt ! 
Whited sepulchres covering corruption and iniquity. 
It's of no use saying aught about it^ for I have vowed 
to myself to drag that young man out of the pit I'll 
pray and strive till I hear him shouting ' Hallelujah ! ' " 

" I am afraid you'll never hear that, Mary Jane ! he 
isn't one of that sort." 
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"It don't matter about the sort, Aunt. Grace can 
turn a lamb into a lion, — I mean, a lion into a lamb." 

" I know that, Mary Jane ; don't think I would un- 
dervalue grace, — God's grace ! — but I am older than 
you, and I have known a heap of people converted, 
first and last, and I've always noticed that God works 
on people's natures, not against them. He never 
seems to go against the grain, like we poor foolish 
creatures do ; and I am afraid there's one fault in the 
Crocus-street people, Mary Jane ; they want to save 
everybody in one way — that is, their own way; and 
if anybody gets converted without going through a 
particular experience, they stand in doubt of him ! 
Some want the thunders of the law, and some want 
the still small voice : some will only listen to John 
the Baptist ; and there are some that never heeded 
the fire and smoke of Sinai, that are melted in a 
minute at ' Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest' It's just ac- 
cording to the sort you are, whether the preacher 
hunts you down with ' Flee from the wrath to come,' 
or whether you are drawn along, almost in spite of 
yourself, with 'God so loyed the world.' There's 
many a sinner brought to God in Crocus-street 
Chapel, I know, and I rejoice to know it ; but bless 
me, Mary Jane, there are other places where God 
speaks besides Crocus Street, and speaks in ways that 
we don't know anything about. So don't go and 
limit the Lord's loving-kindness, and don't shut peo- 
ple out of heaven because they don't see things through 
your spectacles, or speak your tongue. Well ! it's a 
great mercy the Lord knows them that are His ; and 
His seal is upon them, or it would be all up with 
most of us, I am thinking : for there's a lot of chapel 
people would keep the church people out, and lots of 
church people would keep out the chapel people ; and 
some would say, ' Don't let the Quakers come in ; ' 
and some would push the Methodists out, and some 
the Baptists, and they'd push some out in their turn, 
and the Roman Catholics would make a clean sweep. 
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and keep us all out that didn't worship the Virgin 
Mary; and there are some of us will say a Romanist 
catit be saved." 

" Neither can he," returned Mary Jane, solemnly ; 
" and I don't know about the Quakers, they have no 
ordinances ; and as to the Church of England, it's all 
sham, and form, and rottenness, and no true Christian 
can stay in it ! Fm told they worship images now, 
just the same as the deluded Romanists ; and there's 
a deal of darkness among the Independents, and— ^ — '' 

" Hush ; Mary Jane ! I won't hear you say any 
more. I know you are very clever, and you know 
your Bible better than I do, and you've a gift of 
prayer I haven't, and you can give in your experience 
at class as very few can ; but I don't like to hear any- 
body hard ; it's clean against the Gospel, it seems to 



me." 



Silenced, but not convinced, Mary Jane went her 
way, and next morning Cyril found " Come to Judg- 
ment" staring at him, in letters an inch long, and the 
next day he was provided with a small pamphlet, 
entitled, " The Wrath to Come." Other literature of 
the same kind followed, and Mary Jane was getting 
desperate, when one evening, as she was about to 
carry down the kettle, Cyril suddenly said, "Miss 
Owen, am I indebted to you for these addresses.^" 
pointing to a little heap that lay beside him. 

Miss Owen returned the kettle to the hob as hastily 
as if her fingers had been burned ; she felt sadly 
nervous and confused, now that the long anticipated 
moment had actually arrived ; and instead of com- 
mencing the wordy harangue she had carefully 
composed for the occasion, she meekly answered in 
the affirmative. 

" I am very much obliged to you," returned Cyril ; 
but before he could proceed, Mary Jane burst out, 
" O sir ! the pit of hell is before you !" 

"I think not — I believe not," was Cyril's quiet 
answer. " I know in whom I trust, and He will never 
let me perish." 
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"O sir! don't deceive yourself; have you been 
convinced of sin ? have you repented ?" 

" You are very good to take so much interest in 
me," replied Cyril ; " but do you think it is possibk 
for any one who has come to Christ, not to be con- 
vinced of sin, not to repent ?'* He spoke so gently 
that again she felt circumvented ; she had expected 
indignation, hauteur ; being desired, perhaps, to leave 
the room, and she had covenanted with herself to stand 
firm, and deliver *' her message" to the full, before she 
left him. He would not resort to force, she knew ; 
she had divined the chivalric instincts of CynTs nature, 
and she was aware that her womanhood would ensure 
for her a certain amount of deference, even though 
she exasperated him " ever so much." But Cyril's 
polite rejoinder, and his tone, so suave, yet so perfectly 
sincere, took her quite aback. Then, when he pro- 
ceeded to reach a chair for her accommodation, she 
fairly broke down, and began to suspect that, after 
all, he might have "the root of the matter in him." 
A thoroughly unregenerate sinner would have flamed 
out at her abrupt address, and a Pharisee would have 
shown his disgust. She gat down, however, feeling 
herself for once rather out of place, and quite uncer- 
tain how it would be best to improve the occasion. 
She could have hurled warnings and denunciations at 
him, and quoted texts innumerable ; she could have 
said a thousand stringent things, if she had only been 
standing with the kettle in her hand, and if he had 
only resented her remarks ; but it was another thing 
to sit there, opposite to a very elegant, finely spoken 
young man, who seemed not altogether steeped in sin, 
or given over to the pleagures of the world. But then 
he went to church! she had ascertained so much, — 
and Mary Jane had little foith in what is called church- 
going, as opposed to chapel-going, ^nd all chapel- 
£oingy even, was not of the right sort, she often said. 

" But if you really are cpr^verted, sir, why don't you 
seek the means of grace V 

Cyril looked a little puzzled. " I do not understand 

24 
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you. Since I have been here, I have regularly attend- 
ed a church, where there is a faithful ministry. Did 
you think I spent my Sundays in rambling about ?" 

" No. I knew you went to church ; but you do not 
hear the truth there." 

"You have then attended the same church your- 
self.?" 

" Not I indeed ! I would as soon go to the play- 
house. I never set foot in a church in my life but 
once, and then I came out shocked enough. There was 
the minister saying, ' We have erred and strayed from 
Thy ways,' which was true enough, and there were 
hundreds of people and school-children mocking* 
him, and nothing was said to them." 

" What can you mean .? " 

'* Everything the minister said, they said after him." 

" We call that ' responding,' and we think it right 
to join audibly in the service." 

" Well ! it may suit some, but it would never do 
for me — such shocking irreverence ! " 

" Miss Owen, it only seemed so to you. I have 
been equally pained by what seemed to me to be lack 
of reverence in some of your chapels. I once entered 
one, where three or four persons were all praying 
aloud together, and at the very top of their voices, 
and some of their expressions shocked me very much, 
but I gave them credit for sincerity, and believed that 
God looked to the intent rather than to the manner. 
One man prays and praises best, that is, most fer- 
vently, in a cathedral, and according to a set form ; 
another lifts up his heart most earnestly, most ardently, 
in an obscure conventicle, where the preacher, so for 
from being master of the English tongue,' can scarcely 
join two sentences intelligibly. My soul may rise to 
God in the glorious anthem and the chanted psalm, 
while yours finds freest utterance in the extempore 
prayer, interspersed with the groans and ejaculations 
of your fellow-worshippers ; and with the great Father 
Himself it is all one — 

*A fact. 
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' All shrines are His, where Jesus' love is spoken ; 
All altars His, where Bread of Life is broken/ " 

Mary Jane was silenced, though not convinced 
but certainly Mr. Denham was converted, and it only 
remained for her to guide him, if possible, into the 
Crocus-street paths. It struck her that the Rev. 
Samuel Pumphrey might manage the matter more 
successfully ; he would be able to refute Cyril's argu- 
ments, and she resolved there and then to bring her 
pastor and her aunt's lodger together ; no mortal man 
could withstand the combined logic and eloquence of 
the reverend gentleman ; no sinner could fail to be 
" impressed, " no saint to be wonderfully edified, in 
listening to his discourse, either public or private. 
Such at least was Mary Jane's opinion. 

The next evening, while Cyril was waiting for his 
supper — it was class-night, and Mary Jane was absent 
— there came a tap at his door, a very decided, em- 
phatic tap, which frequently repeated must have been 
injurious to the knuckles. Before any response could 
have reached the applicant on the other side, the door 
opened, and a young man in seedy black and a dingy 
necktie made his appearance, and in a voice worthy 
of Stentor, announced himself as the Reverend 
Samuel Pumphrey, arrived at the instance of Miss 
Owen, who had informed him that Mr. Denham 
would be glad to hold with him a little private con- 
versation of a spiritual nature. 

Mary Jane had evidently resorted to a tiny bit of 
fiction, since Cyril had never intimated any desire of 
receiving counsel from the Crocus-street pastor, but 
he rose and courteously welcomed the new-comer, 
and invited him to the fire, for it was a very chilly 
evening, at the same time wondering why this pulpit 
orator should think it necessary to address him as if 
he were hard of hearing, and thinking too how much 
better he would look if his hands were washed, and 
his hair neatly brushed back from his forehead. The 
two men sat facing each other, almost knee to knee, 
Mr. Pumphrey's huge flat feet, cased in clumsy muddy 

2^ ^ 
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boots, steaming on Cyrirs fender ; but as Cyril 
looked at his new acquaintance, who was blowing his 
nose trumpetically — if I may be allowed to coin a 
word — ^with what seemed to be another neckerchief 
still dirtier than the one he wore, he saw that he was 
confronted with a man of power, a man of no ordinary 
type. He had a mighty brow under the shadow of 
that mass of wild unkempt dark hair ; his eyes were 
keen, and instinct with soul ; his hands, despite 
their grimy hue, showed nerve and mental strengtli, 
and wonderful tenacity of purpose. Cyril saw all this 
at a glance, and wondered whether he would be 
turned into a Primitive or Reformed Methodist, or a 
Plymouth brother, or whatever else the Crocus-street 
folk might be, before the termination of the siance. 
He had not Mary Jane to deal with now, but her 
pastor, who was a man of mettle — a man also, who 
certainly preached what he heartily and uncompro- 
misingly believed ; a man, Cyril felt sure, to be 
admired and to be respected, if only he liked soap 
and water better, and would not speak in that excru- 
ciatingly strong, loud tone. 

They "went at it," however, as Mary Jane said, 
directly they were settled. Miss Owen, not thinking 
it unworthy of her in such a critical case to turn eaves- 
dropper, had ensconced herself in Cyril's bedroom, 
with the door, which opened into the parlour, slightly 
ajar ; though she might have heard her Boanerges in 
the kitchen, or in the garret, or even in the street 
They went at it indeed, and though at eleven o'clock 
they agreed still to differ, both were gainers. Cyril 
had learnt much from that vigorous, independent 
mind, and the reverend gentleman had not failed to 
lidmire his antagonist's well-rounded periods, his 
suavity, and his high breeding, the like of which the 
Reverend Samuel had never before encountered, but 
which, meeting for the first time, he quite appreciated. 
They parted then, promising to renew the controversy, 
in which neither had lost temper, on the following 
evening. Mary Jane retired in a state of subdued 
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exultation ; victory was certain now that her beloved 
pastor had thus energetically taken up the cudgels. 
The cause was really won, and the Crocus-street con- 
gregation would receive an accession indeed ! — such an 
accession as would make it hold up its head for many 
and for many a day. 

Never were two men more dissimilar than the two 
thus curiously brought together, each lacking that 
which was the strongest point in the other. But 
strangely enough, they " took to each other," as people 
significantly say, Cyril strongly admired and even 
envied the rugged force and unwavering purpose of his 
opponent, and Mr. Pumphrey on his side appreciated 
almost beyond their deserts, Cyril's depth of feeling, 
his elegance of style and tone, his tastes so classic and 
so refined, the evident poetry of his nature, and the 
culture that betrayed itself continually. Cyril's life 
had been very much like one of Mendelssohn's " Lieder 
ohne Wdrten ; " Samuel Pumphrey's had rather resem- 
bled a crashing, full-band Overturej yet not wanting in 
real music of a certain sort It was well that the two 
should mingle their strains for a little while. 

At last it came to be a regular thing for Mr. Pum- 
phrey to run over to Mrs. Morris's after evening ser- 
vice, class, or prayer-meeting, to the infinite annoyance 
of the provision dealer's daughter, who attributed 
these visits to the fascinations of Mary Jane. And 
then Cyril found his way to his new friend's lodgings, 
and they discussed all sorts of subjects, sometimes 
placidly, sometimes fiercely, but always parting on 
most amicable terms. 

Thus commenced a friendship which was to be of 
infinite service to both young men, and materially to 
change the aspect of affairs for both. Still Cyril came 
not to Crocus-street Chapel, and Mary Jane was sadly 
disappointed. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

And all this while, as Cyril grew wiser on points of 
theology and philosophy, his resources were dwindling 
and his prospects not improving ; and one evening early 
in the new year, when the friends were seated over the 
fire, shivering as they heard the howling of the wintry 
blast, and the sharp sleet driving against the window, 
it occurred to Samuel Pumphrey that Cyril was more 
than ordinarily depressed. 

Professedly they were enjoying themselves, for Mrs. 
Morris had sent them up a seed-cake made from her 
grandmother's aunt's recipe, and a savoury pie worthy 
of Lucullus, and they were also indulging in potations 
of strong hot coffee, for Cyril now only took wine 
and ale medicinally, and Mr. Pumphrey was a vehe- 
ment teetotaller. "What is the matter with you.^" 
asked the minister, at length, seeing that the fragrant 
beverage failed in its usual stimulating effects. " Really, 
Denham, you are as gloomy as an owl to-night. Has 
anything happened to put you out ? " 

Two months before Cyril would have answered 
coldly enough ; he would have been annoyed at the 
familiarity which the question implied, and he would 
have given the curtest answer consistent with truth 
and courtesy. But Cyril had learned much of late, 
and he had learned by this time to value the friendship 
of Samuel Pumphrey, even though he was so absurd 
as to consider a due attention to personal appearances 
a device of the Evil One, to be classed among the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world. Still he 
was improved in this respect, and seemed less inclined 
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to imitate the habits of an Indian fakir than formerly, 
for he always washed his hands before he knocked at 
Mrs. Morris's door, and he had learned to wipe his 
boots upon the mat ; moreover, his laundress was as- 
tonished one day to receive a remonstrance on the 
subject of his neckties, which he justly thought might 
be made a little whiter and a little stiffer if they only 
had a little more attention, and were violently scorched 
less frequently. 

" Well ! I must confess to feeling rather dismal to- 
night," was CyriFs answer. " I will tell you what it 
is, Pumphrey : I heard yesterday of a place in the 
City that I thought I might fill, and this morning I 
went about it, and though I offered three months* 
services for nothing, I was — not very courteously — 
declined." 

" On what grounds t " 

" The old grounds — want of proper references, in- 
experience, and to-day I was told — * an air unsuited 
to the situation.' " 

" I do not wonder at that : when you step into an 
office, or a counting-house, the clerks and principals 
must naturally think you are come to give large orders, 
not to offer yourself for the vacant place." 

" In this old coat } I am sure I look shabby enough, 
if that is what you mean." 

" Not exactly : it would perhaps be better for you 
if you were less shabbily dressed, but you have the 
air of a decayed gentleman ; the moment I spoke to 
you, I knew that I addressed one who had seen what 
the world calls ' better days.' Now there is no class 
of men more decried, more shunned in the mercantile 
world than such an one. Employers, as a rule — mind, 
I don't say there are not exceptions — but as a rule, 
they steer clear of reduced aristocrats." 

*' I wish you would find out one of the exceptions 
to your rule." 

*' I would if I could. But, really, Denham, is it 
quite essential that you turn your hand to something i*" 

'* Quite essential if I am to live, and live respectably. 
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You see I make so little by authorship ; I have not 
earned £$ since I came here ; and though I have half 
a score of MSS. out and about on approbation, I dare 
say every one will come back to me — * declined with 
thanks ! ' " 

"Very likely. I know something of that sort of 
thing ; I took to writing several years ago. I wanted 
to publish a volume of sermons, and some tractates 
on ' Free Will,' and they travelled about from Pater- 
noster Row to Fleet Street, and from Fleet Street to 
the West End, and there they stayed till I fetched 
them back, half worn out and finely dirty with tossing 
about in publishers* warehouses. But, excuse me, I 
thought you had some little property — could not you 
invest your capital in a small business, take an honest 
partner, and work vigorously, and succeed f* 

" I have not the smallest amount of capital, my 
income is absolutely niL I am living now upon the 
proceeds of the last of my mother's jewels ; when 
that is gone, I shall be penniless." 

"I see. It is absolutely necessary that you find 
some employment ; it is not right for a Christian in 
such a case idly to sit down and to wait for the ravens 
to come and feed him. He must have faith, though, 
that if every other mea^ts failed, God would send the 
ravens : he must work with his hands, whatever be his 
birth, rather than give occasion to the world to revile." 

" Oh ! " said Cyril, rather bitterly, " the world is 
ready enough to revile the sinking, unsuccessful man. 
'Men will praise thee when thou doest well unto thy- 
self.' " 

"Of course they will, it's the nature of fallen 
humanity to depreciate the fallen, and to glorify the 
climbers, especially to glorify those who have the luck 
to shout 'huzzah!' on the highest pinnacle of Mam- 
mon's temple ; but seeing this is so, why don't you 
' do well to yourself ? " 

" How can I } Have I not tried and tried, and 
always with the same result } " 

" Then ' try, try again ' — as the children sing." 
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" I shall, of course ; but I must confess that I have 
very little hopes of success." 

" I suppose you would not like to teach a school of 
boys ? " 

" I never thought of teaching. What sort of boys } " 

" Not boys of your own degree, certainly. You 
may perhaps find one God-made gentleman among a 
hundred of them ; but as a rule, they are vulgar, 
impudent, coarse, shockingly trained young scape- 
graces. It's all very nice to talk about 'moral 
suasion,' but I am really afraid these youths can no 
more get on without an occasional thrashing, than the 
cook can without her kitchen-fire ; it is said they 
never respect a teacher who cannot * wallop * them. 
Now, have you nerve, and have you physical strength 
enough to wallop desperate,^ muscular urchins, who 
will surely strike again if you betray the smallest 
hesitation or trepidation ? " 

" It is an experiment I never tried. I used to be 
pretty well, though, at thrashing, when I was at 
Southchester College ; but then I was thrashing my 
equals in a fair stand-up fight, after the usual fashion 
of public schoolboys— and we of Founder's Kin 
were rather proud of our victories. But surely, Pum- 
phrey, you do not mean to tell me that the chief 
qualification for such a post is strength of arm and 
savageness of temper } " 

" It is * where you are concerned/ because there can 
be no doubt of your competency in the article of 
scholarship : you are well up in the three great R's, 
and that is about as much as is required." 

" Where is the school ? " 

" Near the Westminster Road. I might have had 
the situation myself, had not my religious principles 
disqualified me, and had I not elected to make the 
preaching of the gospel the grand and sole work of 
my life : I believe the committee wanted me in spite 
of my obnoxious Methodism, because it was evident 
that I could thrash the refractory young rascals, when 
requisite." 
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" I should not like to come under the power of that 
right arm of yours ; though not largely proportioned, 
its nervous, sinewy aspect would frighten any one who 
was not a prize-fighter ; it might be the arm of the 
identical Village Blacksmith, whose * brawny arms are 
strong as iron bands.' And under those lithe, supple 
hands of yours a boy would have little chance of 
escape, I fancy." 

" No wonder I remind you of the blacksmith, for I 
was bred to the anvil. At fourteen years of age it 
pleased the Lord to awaken my mind, and at seven- 
teen I began to preach the gospel. At first I only 
preached in obscure courts and alleys, and in out-of- 
the-way village places ; but I studied the Scriptures 
on my knees daily, and I got some learning, and at 
length I came to be a local preacher — and now I am 
regularly on the circuit — the Lord be praised." 

And Cyril did not smile as once he would have 
done, for he knew that this man's strange, rugged 
eloquence and his passionate earnestness had been 
blessed by God to the salvation of many. He envied 
him, who would stand up at the last day among those 
whom he had led into the paths of truth and right- 
eousness, those who would be his joy and crown of 
rejoicing for evermore. 

" But, seriously, about this school ? " pursued Cyril. 

" Seriously, would you take the appointment, if I 
could procure it for you } " 

" I would. I have prayed for work ; I have sought 
for work ; I have ardently desired work : and if it 
come in other guise than I expected, shall I refuse it ? 
I can teach, and if needs be I can thrash, but I will try 
if I cannot dispense with that part of the programme." 

" Well, you will see : I believe that an unthrashed 
boy never makes a sound man." 

" As you say, we shall see." 

" But you don't ask about stipend." 

" That is not much, I suppose ; but tell me all 
about it." 

" The salary is ;^50 per annum, and a sort of royalty 
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on every scholar — only a small one, mind ; but on an 
average it swells the amount to £70, You have two 
subs., besides two pupil-teachers, and your hours are 
from nine in the morning to twelve, and two hours 
more in the afternoon, commencing at two or at half- 
past two, according to the season of the year. Satur- 
day is altogether your own, and of course Sunday is 
also ; but if you are what I take you to be, you will 
have a Bible-class for the elder lads on Sabbath-days. 
You are under a committee, two of whom really take 
the executive : they are not disagreeable men, and I 
think they would appreciate your services. Is it a 
bargain, then } am I to enter your name on the list of 
candidates ? " 

" Yes, and I thank you very much." 

"Thank me when you are elected by the com- 
mittee ; also thank the Lord, and may He lead you 
aright, and bless you in this enterprise, if it be for 
your good." 

" Amen," said Cyril, reverently, and they parted. 

Two days afterwards Cyril was summoned before 
the committee, and he was examined by a pompous 
old gentleman in a white waistcoat, who required a 
specimen of his handwriting, and gave him a sum to 
work in decimal fractions. Another, and more pleas- 
ing gentleman, asked him some questions in English 
History, and gave him the leading article in that day's 
Times to read aloud. A few miscellaneous inqui- 
sitions, and the examination was over. Next day 
Cyril received his formal appointment to the post : he 
was chosen " head-master " — how grand it sounded ! 
— of a " Proprietary School," established for the pur- 
pose of cheaply educating the sons of artizans and 
the smallest and most pettifogging tradesmen. The 
son of the old woman who kept a famous apple-stall 
and candy-store at one of the corners of Westminster 
Road was one of Cyril's pupils. The school was not 
select, and the boys were of various grades, from the 
sons of respectable bakers and grocers, to the offspring 
of policemen, cabmen, and even costermongers. 
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Cyril commenced his duties on the following Mon- 
day : there were present one hundred and twenty boys, 
between the ages of seventeen and nine, — the majority 
were from ten to fourteen ; and it seemed to their 
new master that, with very few exceptions, their edu- 
cation had only just been commenced. The boys 
whispered to each other that the new master was " a 
swell," and some of them, before the morning-school 
broke up, evinced symptoms of revolt, and once a 
chestnut was flung across the room, as if shied at 
Cyril's head, — it fell behind his desk. The new mas- 
ter gently picked it up, and said nothing ; but there 
was something in his face that made the culprit 
whisper to his neighbour, " I say, he arnt a milksop ! 
aint he got eyes looking right through you } and don't 
he shut his lips up firm, when we begin to make a 
row } " 

At twelve o'clock studies were over, and the boys 
were ready to rush away in rabble-rout, to the. great 
annoyance of the neighbourhood,, whom they were in 
the habit of persecuting,, and, in their own parlance, 
of " serving out." But as they waited for the signal, 
Cyril spoke ; " Boys, stand up, each one of you in his 
place." 

They obeyed, tumbling up anyhow, in disorderly 
fashion. '* That will not do I rise all together ; try 
again, and listen to the word of command, then rise " 
— en massBy Cyril was going to say, but he thought 
no one would understand him,. so he added, "then 
rise with one accord ! " 

The trial was made, and there was a manifest im- 
provement, and the master remarked,. " That is much 
better, and it will be better still to-morrow." Then he 
continued, " Boys, I have a few words to say to you. 
I have been told that part of the discipline of this 
school has hitherto consisted in flogging. Now, I am 
no friend to this kind of punishment ; though, mark 
you, I should not hesitate to inflict it, and very 
thoroughly too, if it became my duty. But I hope 
it will never become my duty ; I hope you will never 
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impose upon me so disagreeable a necessity. I want 
to rule you with kindness, also I want you to rule 
yourselves. You are none of you babies, — some of 
you are almost men, — you are all, I suppose, true-born 
English lads, therefore / trust you I I shall believe 
that every lad speaks the truth till I find that he tells 
a lie ; then I shall believe him no more, I shall never 
take his word again, till he redeem his character. I 
wish to be your friend, as well as your master. I 
wish to help you in all your needs, and I want you to 
trust me, and to tell me your troubles and difficulties. 
I shall expect from you all prompt obedience ; at 
the same time I will try never to harass your tempers, 
or to give unnecessary commands that you would 
rather not obey. At the end of a week I shall know 
you better, and I shall know in whom — from superior 
age, steadiness, and principle combined — I may con- 
fide as real ' helpers ' in the great work I have under- 
taken. Those of you who approve of my speech, 
those who are anxious that thrashing should no longer 
be part of the system of this school, will hold up their 
hands." 

A forest of hands went up instantly, only a few of 
the most ill-conditioned boys murmured in the back- 
ground. 

Cyril went home to dinner, feeling as if he had 
been teaching school for a month ; at night he felt as 
if he had been a schoolmaster all his life. The first 
week was the worst ; but at the end of a fortnight 
the new master and the boys began clearly to under- 
stand each other, and to work together pretty harmo- 
niously. Cyril kept up a strict rule, a steady 
discipline, which he seldom, if ever, relaxed ; he ex- 
acted quick, unhesitating obedience and profound 
respect, and at the same time he took care never to 
issue useless or aggravating orders, and he treated the 
boys with the respect that was due to them ! He 
talked with them on many subjects, and he en- 
deavoured to make every lesson interesting : he in- 
sisted upon thorough study, and by-and-by created an 
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emulation in the school that very much astonished 
but delighted the committee. At the end of the 
quarter all things prospered; never had the school 
been fuller, never had it been in such perfect order, 
never had the scholarship been so excellent of its 
kind ; yet the " Rules " were reduced to the lowest 
possible minimum. Of course there were bad boys, 
and idle boys, and incorrigibly low boys, who would 
not be won over ; but on the whole the master was 
popular as none of his predecessors had ever been ; 
and the committee congratulated themselves on the 
selection they had made. 

In April, two of the MSS. which Cyril had " out 
and about " were accepted, and they brought him in 
five-and-twenty pounds — "nearly his whole year's 
rent ! " He had also commenced a class for the elder 
boys, who, on the payment of an extra fee, came to 
him two evenings in the week for Latin, mathematics, 
and a higher kind of literature than the school routine 
permitted, and this brought him in another j^20 a 
year ; and still he had some time to give to literary 
effort. 

He worked hard now, but never had he been in 
better health ; and in May another article of his was 
accepted, with complimentary remarks, and an offer 
of a place on the " staff " for the remainder of the 
year, and probably for the next year also. 

Yes ! his prospects were brightening wonderfully, 
and he thanked God, and took courage ; and hope 
once more revived and blossomed vigorously. And 
among the hopes which he fondly and secretly nou- 
rished, paramount was the hope of seeing Agnes Craven 
again, and proving to her that he was at last worthy 
of her friendship !^t could scarcely be more than 
friendship now, after all that had happened, and after 
all his blindness. Oh ! if he had but loved Agnes 
from the first, how many miseries he would have es- 
caped ! and now I — ^was it not too late } Sad words, 
and full of a grief too deep for tears — " too late I too 
late!'' They sounded in Cyril's ears continually, 
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and they smote upon his heart like a death-knell : for 
surely Agnes — whom once he might have wooed and 
won — ^was lost to him. Ah, yes ! too late ! too late ! 
But, thank God, not too late for the joy of the world 
to come. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

UNANNOUNCED. 

" Please, sir, a lady wants to see you ! " 

Cyril was busily correcting the proofs of his new 
book — his Cathedral book, for which at last a publisher 
had been found ; and he was sitting not in his Ken- 
nington lodging, but in a snug well-furnished library 
in a house in Dpvonshire Street, Portland Place, for 
two years and more had passed away since Cyril was 
appointed to a place on the staff of the Grosvenor 
Magazine^ and he had made himself a name in the 
literary world, and publishers who had been shy in re- 
cognising the merits of our obscure writer, were eager 
now to secure to themselves the fruits of a successful 
author's labours. He had no occasion now to propitiate 
the publishers, for the publishers sought to propitiate 
him ; but he adhered faithfully, and even chivalrously, 
to the well-known firm with which the Grosvenor was 
connected ; for through that popular serial had the 
world first learned his powers, and acknowledged his 
claim to literary honours. 

" A lady, did you say ? " asked Cyril, looking 
anxiously at his housekeeper. 

" Yes, sir ; and I begged her to give me her card, 
or her name ; but she wouldn't, though I told her it 
was as much as my place was worth to announce a 
perfect stranger ; and she laughed out, and said, ' Tin 
no stranger ; your master knows me well enough, only 
we have not met these four years, or near upon it* " 

A wild hope sprang up in Cyril's heart ; — but no. It 
could not be ! " Is the lady alone ? " he inquired. 

" Yes, sir ; and when I asked again for her name 
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she said she wished to give you a surprise. She seems 
?L very good-tempered, merry sort of lady, sir, but I 
am not sure that you would consider her quite a lady ! ** 

It could not be Miss Craven : she might easily have 
discovered his whereabouts from his publishers ; but 
then she would never have visited him alone, and 
yndiscriminating as was good Mrs. Comfort, where 
housewifery stores were not concerned, it seemed im- 
possible that she could ever describe Agnes as "a 
good-tempered, merry sort of a body," whose claims 
tp thorough breeding were far from undeniable. 

" What is she like .? " 

" Well, sir, she is what I call rosy-looking, and 
rather stout ; a married person, I should say by her 
comeliness ; her hair is red, and rolled in great rolls 
like sausages, or rather like pig-puddings, as the 
fashion is at present. Her nose turns up a good bit, 
and she has freckles — any quantity of theni — and a 
pink bonnet, with lots of flowers about it, and a blue 
silk dress, and a mantle all over bugle-trimming, ?ind 
a mauve parasol, and the biggest crinoline that ever 
came into Devonshire Street." 

" I Veally think it mqst be Miss Matthews," was 
Cyril's soliloquy : " and I believe she did marry some- 
body ; and she would be certain to wear a pink bonnet 
and a mammoth crinoline." 

Mrs. Comfort, knowing nothing of the Pimlico 
"family," could not give an opinion, she pnly asked 
if the lady should be shown up. 

" Yes, but not here. I will not get into the habit of 
receiving promiscuous visitors in the study. Show 
the lady into the drawing-room." 

So into Cyril's bachelor drawing-room Angey Marris, 
n/e Matthews, \vas shown; for it was indeed she, come 
to congratulate her once " bright particular star," and 
her still esteemed friend, on his wonderful popularity. 

When Cyril entered the room, she advanced to meet 
bim with almost a shout of joyful recognition ; the 
mauve parasol flew off* at a tangent; two chubby 
hands, closely imprisoned in delicate pearl-grey gloves. 
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clasped his with an energy that threatened destruction 
to the fragile kid. Cyril almost feared Mrs. Marris 
would embrace him. 

" I declare you're handsomer, and more of a nob, a 
real tip-top nob, than ever ! " she exclaimed, ecstatic- 
ally, as soon as she was seated, and her azure flounces 
well spread out over the huge balloon she called her 
hoop. " And oh, Mr. Denham, what sweet things you 
do write ! they lift me up from earth to heaven ! Yester- 
day I had your last book out from ' Mudie*s,' and I 
read it till my face was that red with crying that 
Horatio said I must be going to have the scarlet fever. 
And I said, * I tell you what it is, my dear, I must go 
and see Mr. Denham, and get his autograph and his 
cartCy and talk over old times with him ; we always 
were the best of friends.' " 

" I am sure I thank you very much. Miss Matthews, 
— I beg your pardon, I am so unfamiliar with your 



new name." 



To be sure you are, though it's an old name now : 
it's three years last April since I got married, and I've 
got two children ; as fine a boy and girl as ever any- 
body saw, though I say it that shouldn't say it." 

" I do not see why you should not say it, Mrs. 
Marris ; and I hope your husband is successful in his 
profession." 

" Pretty well, pretty well, Mr. Denham, but we were 
a little taken in ; the neighbourhood is not nearly as 
sickly as was represented ; it's down in Marshshire, 
you know, Dampington, five or six miles out of Marsh- 
borough. And it ought to be unhealthy enough, 
Horatio says, but it isn't ; the people that are bom 
there are used to it — they've got humid constitutions, 
and the place has got a name for unwholesomeness 
that keeps away fresh comers. Any way, Horatio 
doesn't think the practice worth what he gave for it 
But we do very well ; I was always managing, you 
know, and I can keep a good table on what many 
people couldn't ; you remember my hashes and my 
savoury pies, don't you, Mr. Denham 1 " 
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" Indeed I do : I am afraid I never fully appreciated 
them till they were lost to me for ever." 

" I am glad you remember me, Mr. Denham, if it 
was only for my cookery : do you know, when I told 
Horatio I meant to come and see you before we went 
back into the country — I am staying with Ma, you 
know, at the old place — he says, * I don't know that I 
can stand that, Angey ; he's an old beau of yours, 
isn't he?* * Not he ! ' I answered ; ' I was no more to 
him than that odious old maid, Miss Crumple, but I 
was a silly girl in those days, and .fell in love with one 
above my spear I ' " 

"At any rate," said Cyril, laughingly, yet a little 
confused at the buxom young matron's frankness, "you 
soon fell out again ; and I think it was very charitable 
of you to care at all about me, for I was not worth 
the consideration of any sensible woman at that time. 
It was well for you that you had the good taste to 
prefer Mr. Marris." 

" Mr. Marris is the best of husbands, and I do ex- 
actly as I like, and if anything happened to him I 
should never live to put on widow's weeds : one grave 
would hold us both, and the funeral that did for the 
one might do for the other. But in those days, Mr. 
Denham," continued the ingenuous Angey, " I wor- 
shipped at your shrine to such an extent that Horatio 
wouldn't ever have had a chance if •only you had 
smiled upon me ever so faintly. But you got engaged 
to that designing minx, Laura Somerset, who was no 
more Somerset that I am ! — not she. And then I 
made up my mind to think no more about you — not 
in that way, at least ; and while I was thinking I 
would turn Protestant Sister of Mercy, or real nun, or 
something — for I had read so much about hiding a 
broken heart in the cloister — my Horatio came upon 
the scene, and wouldn't take no for an answer. And 
you know the rest, — ^we got married and settled down 
at Dampington, in Marshshire, and ' All's well that 
ends well ! ' Eh, Mr. Denham } " 

" Exactly ! and I congratulate you most heartilY* 
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You deserve a truly good husband, such as you tell 
me you have found." 

" You are very good to say so ; and I congratulate 
you, Mr. Denham, on the fame and popularity- you 
have acquired. I shall tell everybody to read your 
books, and to take in the Grosvenor Magazine. Only 
to think now that I — a mere nobody, as one might 
say — am intimate with one of the greatest authors of 
the day ! " 

" You flatter me too much, Mrs. JMarris. God has 
granted me a measure of success beyond my hopes ; 
I have my place among the well-known authors of the 
period, but I cannot rank among the * greatest.* " 

" Oh, nonsense I that is all your modesty. But Mr. 
Denham, why are you not married yet } " 

A spasm of pain crossed CyriFs face for an instant ; 
he was unused now to this free and easy sort of ques- 
tioning, his present associates were people of perception 
and delicacy, and Angey's brusque inquiry touched 
him closely. Though he was brave now^and stedfast 
and unflinching, his nature was sensitive as ever — 
only now he strove and battled with his pain, and 
never luxuriated in aimless^ vain regrets. There was 
more true poetry in CyrU*s character than ever, but 
the mere sentimentalism of earlier days was gone^ and 
could Angey have looked into his heart she would 
have deplored the absence of what she calle'd.his 
" beautiful romance." 

In reply to her demand he dimply said, '^ I think I 
am settling down into an old bachelor,>Mrs. Marris ; I 
am nearly thirty years of age. Tell me, please, of 
some of our old friends. How is Miss Grundison ? " 

"Adeline is married, too- It was always a race 
between us which should get married first : her hus- 
band is that Mr. Hernimanj the curate of St Veronica's, 
that she used to rave about so. And now they are 
very ' high * I am told ; he has got a living on the 
other side of Marshborough, and they go in for lighted 
candles and snuffers — no J I am not sure about the 
snuffers — and flowers, and vestments^ and-.that kind 
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of thing; We don't visit much, for there is a cross- 
country between us, and a good thing too, for Mr. 
Marris is strict Evangelical, and he won't let me make 
my curtsey in the creeds nor wear that cross of Bristol 
diamonds I used to be so fond of ; and the Reverend 
Herniman, being just the other way, it might make it 
unpleasant for us ladies, you see. I don't care myself 
an atom about High Church or Low Church, only I 
think the High is most entertaining) a sort of religious 
opera I always think : but of course, I go with my 
husband, and if he is Evangelical, so am I." 

" And the Battelbringers, Mrs. Marris ? " 

" Mr. Battelbringer is dead ; he went to Germany 
for his. health, and died there, or at- least, as Horatir 
says, the German doctors killed him. Mrs. Battel- 
bringer is come back to Ma's, and she is inconsolable, 
in the deepest crape : but did you know that young 
Gregory was married, and gone to Australia ? " 

" No ; I have heard nothing of him, or indeed of 
any one I knew at Mrs. Matthews'." 

Angey gave a little shriek. " Then yoa don't know 
wha he's married } " 

" How should I know.? I had almost forgotten 
his existence. Was it any one with whom I am 
acquainted } " 

" Some one with whom you were acquainted," re- 
turned Angey, emphatically ; " some one with whom 
we all were acquainted, worse luck ! Some one that 
Ma shudders to think she even admitted to the pre- 
cincts of her virtuous hearth." 

" Surely, Mrs. MarriSj you do not mean ? " 

" I do mean it, Mr. Denham. Young Gregory is 
married to your Laura Somerset, or whatever her 
name may be ; and they went abroad immediately 
after the wedding. As for Mr. Somerset, he put the 
broad seas between himself and England as fast as . 
ever he could after he left our house, and he had 
reason, too, it seems ; it all came out, bit by bit : he 
was a horrid gamester, living by his wits, and takioAgpH 
people in ; and there was a fuss about loadeddice.afl^^ 
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marked cards, and all that sort of thing, that society 
never forgives ; and he was in a mess about a horse 
that was * screwed/ whatever that may be. And to 
think how he imposed on Ma, making her believe that 
he was a gentleman of family, living on the small 
though sufficient remnants of a princely fortune, which 
had been lost to him in some incomprehensible way ; 
just like a novel, it was, this tale he told — a novel, 
with all the last chapters left out" 

" How did Miss Somerset induce Mr. Gregory — I 

mean how did Mr. Gregory ? " 

"You put it right the first way, Mr. Denham. 
Well, I should think you know as well as anybody 
how she could trap a young man if she made her 
mind up to it. But it seems her horrid father left her 
alone in London without any money, and it turns out 
that she was an actress, and a pretty good one, too, 
besides being so handsome, and having such a voice ; 
so she secured an engagement at one of the theatres, 
but was very soon adrift again through quarrelling 
with the manager. Poor thing, I pity her ; it must 
be an awful trial to be flung on the world in a great, 
wicked, unpitying place like London, without any 
proper protection, or any means of living decently, 
and with a bad name into the bargain. I could 
pardon her for many things that I couldn't pardon in 
myself, who have always had a home, and a mother 
and a father to fight my battles. After losing her 
engagement, I believe she got dreadfully poor, and 
was near starving, when, by good chance, she fell in 
with the proprietor of a new music-hall, and arranged 
to come out there, in the Mrs. Howard Paul and 
German Reed fashion. Well, one night Gregory was 
there, and recognised her the moment she appeared ; 
she was acting a burlesque of ' Norma,' and he could 
hardly sit through the performance. However, not 
to make a long story of it, she told him all her 
wrongs, and convinced him, among other things, that 
you* were a most unprincipled, cold-blooded villain, 
having sought her hand, and won her affections, and 
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deserted her in her extremity. The upshot of it was 
that Gregory — being himself in difficulties, and seized 
with a desire to emigrate, married her, and took her 
off to Adelaide ; and there they are now, I suppose, 
and long may they remain there ; for he is an empty- 
headed young man, and she is a dangerous, designing 
woman — and old England is better without such ! " 

" And is Miss Crumple still with Mrs. Matthews ? " 

" No ; she and Ma had a dreadful quarrel about the 
soup. I dare say it was bad enough, for Ma never 
would have the proper gravy-beef in my time, and it 
was sure to be the worse when I was gone ; and Miss 
Crumple gave notice, and after insulting Ma and Pa 
for a whole fortnight, she went away. I believe she's 
gone in for Broad Church and muscular Christianity, 
and she's joined a ladies' reading society, which reads 
all the most audacious books of the day. But, Mr. 
Denham, who of all people do you think I saw the 
other day } " 

" Mrs. Gower, perhaps } " said Cyril, smiling. He 
could speak her name now as calmly as Angey's 
own ; " but I thought she was on the Continent." • 

" No, it was not Mrs. Gower ; it was a lady of whom • 
I never heard before, or if I had heard I had forgot- 
ten. Let me tell you all about it." 

" Was it a friend of mine } " 

" That is more than I can say ; you were friends 
once, I suppose, but really, Mr. Denham, from the 
time you left Ma's house you seem to have ignored 
all former intimacies. Ma counts it very unkind thajt 
you have never been near her." 

" But about my quondam friend, Mrs. Marris ? " 

" You know there was a grand bazaar last week at 
Kensington for the consumption hospital, or some- 
thing of that sort ; and as a doctor's wife, I thought I 
ought to go. And go I did, and a. pretty lot of 
money I spent that I had no business to spend, for I 
told Horatio I should not buy a single article unless 
it was a sixpenny book-marker, just for the look of 
the thing. But, really, everybody was so polite, and 
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the room was so gay, and there were such sweet loves 
of bargains, and I was in such good spirits — I couldn't 
help it. I only stopped because my purse was empty 
of all but eighteenpence, and I wanted that for re- 
freshment, and for my omnibus back to Pimlico. At 
last I went into a quiet room, where about half a 
dozen ladies were taking tea, and I asked for a cup of 
coffee and a bun, and sat down near them. Now on 
the table lay a book — a green volume with a yellow 
label on it, and a look of * Mudie's ' on its very face — 
and I picked it up, and there was your name on the 
title-page. I read a bit, and then — nobody seemed 
very formal — I turned to the lady who sat next me, 
and said what a delightful author you were. She 
assented quietly, but warmly too, and then we began 
to play with our tea-spoons, and talk about your 
books, and compare one with the other, and then 
another lady joined in, and we had quite a pleasant 
talk. From something that I said about you, the first 
lady, who was not very young or very pretty, said to 
me — ' Do vou know Mr. Cyril Denham } ' ' Oh, ye^ ; 
he is an old friend of mine,' I replied. ' There was a 
time when I used to see him every day.' Of course I 
did not tell them that you boarded in Ma's • family.' 
The elderly-looking lady was evidently rather sur- 
prised, though I am sure I don't know why ; but the 
younger one, who had the loveliest dark hair, and a 
clear, pale complexion, and slate-coloured eyes — for 
they were neither blue nor grey to my thinking, but 
very soft, and deep, and expressive — they made me 
think of that line in *Lady Geraldine's Courtship' — 
* Shining eyes, like antique jewels, set in Parian statue- 
stone ' — she flushed up, and turned from a white rose 
to a crimson one ; but she said nothing, only looked 
at the other lady, who said, * Then, perhaps, you can 
tell us where Mr. Denham is now ? We also are old 
friends of his ; but we have been abroad several 
years.' I am afraid I looked very silly, for I had 
spoken as if we were still on intimate terms ; but I 
was obliged to say I really could not tell them. You 
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had changed your residence, and I should have to go 
to your publishens." 

"You did not hear the name of either of'the^e 
ladies ? " 

" Wait a bit I am coming to that. The elder lady 
said, * We also can make inquiries at the publishers^ 
Agnes r And the other, * Agnes/ replied, * It shall be 
just as you wish, Janet! " 

"Agnes and Janet! Mrs. Marris, they are very 
dear old friends of mine ! Where can I find them ? " 

"In Grosvenor Place, I think ; I made out that 
somehow they belonged to th^ Ashburners, and I 
heard Mrs. Gower^s name mentioned between them. 
Also, I found out the young lady's^ surname ; for, after 
a while, a gentleman came and took her and Janet 
away, and ju^fas they were moving off,, he picked up 
a cambric handkerchief, all embroidered in the corners, 
and he bowed low, and handed it to Agnes, saying, 
' Miss Craven's property, I believe .? ' " 

" I knew that it must be Miss Craven from the first ; 
she is still unmarried, then." 

" Of course, since she is called Miss Craven ; besides, 
I looked at her wedding finger, and there was no ring 
upon it. I could not make out whether the one they 
called Janet Was a single lady or not. I did not hear 
her other name.'* 

" She is still Janet An^truther, I dotibt not. Mrs. 
Marris, you will take soilae luncheon } " 

Mrs. Marris really would ; the hot autumn morning 
had fatigued her; and so the bell was rung, and 
luncheon ordered in the dining-room, to Angey's 
admiration : for, as she told her husband afterwards, it 
was a sight to see how bright the silver was» and how 
fine and white the tray-cloth and the napkins were, and 
how delicately everything was served — even the water 
seemed clearer and colder than it ever was at their 
table. 

But though Cyril played the courteous host, and 
entertained Mrs. Marris to the best of his ability, he 
was intensely thankful when at last she rose to take 
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her leave, after inviting him to come and spend a 
friendly evening at her Ma's, in Pimlico. He wanted 
to be alone to reflect, to decide upon immediate action. 
He knew now that he loved Agnes Craven as he had 
never loved any other woman ; she was still unwedded ; 
should he not at once ascertain if she was still un- 
betrothed ? And if she were still free, might he 
venture to indulge a hope that some day the desire of 
his heart might be granted ? 

He could not tell till he saw and talked with her 
again ; four years had elapsed since they met and 
parted in the Graeco- Roman Saloon of the British 
Museum ; it was four years since he had written to her 
that confession of his mad, unhallowed engagement to 
Laura Somerset ! What must she not have concluded 
against him, sinpe she knew all his weakness, all his 
folly, though not all his sins ! 

He decided to go at once to Grosvenor Place, and 
see Agnes face to face ; he would know then whether 
he might hope, or whether a long solitary life lay 
before him, for he felt assured that if Agnes were not 
his wife he should never marry. That evening he 
called, and asking if the ladies were git home, was told 
that Miss Anstrpther and Miss Craven and Sir John 
were at Forest Range, they had gone into the country 
three days before ; but Mrs. Gower was at home ; 
would Mr. Denham wish to see Mrs, Gowcr ? 

No ! Mr, Denham would not ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CONCLUSION. • 

Agnes and I sat at our work in the dear old drawing- 
room at Forest Range. It was a glorious autumn 
evening, and we were watching — ^ah ! as we had often 
watched before, with another by our side, who had 
gone before to the land where " there is no more night " 
— in the days that were gone by ! But it was not the 
crimson sunset that was filling Agnes's soul with 
earnest thought ; and we were not talking about the 
glories of the burning west, albeit our eyes were 
nearly dazzled with its pomp of roseate splendour. We 
were speaking of our sojourn in town, and of several 
things that happened to us there, and I had been 
scolding Agnes because she had not seconded my 
impulse to seek out Cyril and call upon him, an im- 
pulse that was therefore never carried out, and now 
very heartily I regretted my own want of indepen- 
dent action, and wished aloud that I had done as I 
intended. 

" I am not sorry," said Agnes, when I had finished 
my foolish jeremiad ; " if Cyril cares to renew the 
acquaintance, there is nothing to prevent him coming 
to us." 

" I believe he is shy of coming." 

" That is very foolish of him, if it be So ; my own 
belief rather is that he does not know we are in 
England." 

"Both the Court Circular and the Morning Post 
mentioned our arrival in Grosvenor Place." 

" Which announcements it is quite possible he never 
saw ; and some one told us the other evening that Mr. 
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Denham, thfe celebrated author, instead of sharing in 
the festivities of the season, had been spending two or 
three months- in Belgium. Now, though we should 
not have met him in general society, because we have 
not been out at all this year, he would yet have heard 
of us had he remained in England. I feel sure he is 
at this minute ignorant of our return. At any rate, 
Janet, we will wait H-e is not poor now ; if he had 
been, it would have been so different." 

" You would then have sought him out ? " 

'* I am sure I should, had we found him in the cir- 
cumstances to which we feared he had been reduced, 
I should have gone to him quite fearless of remark or 
misconstruction •,, but instead of poverty, we find him 
in comparative affluence,,afld hi»name on all applaud- 
ing lips. Certainly, he stands ki no need of friends — 
for 'men will praise thee when thou doest well unto 
thyself I dafe say he is immensely sought after and 
fitedr 

" Still, I think his heart must turn to the friends of 
his early days.^'^ 

" I dare say it does r but he cannot come to see us 
without running the risk of meeting Elizabeth, and 
that I can easily believe he shrinks from." 

" Well ! I cannot but regiaet-that I cEd not cany out 
my intentions."^ 

" Dear Janet, believe me, it is best as it is. Let us 
leave him to seek us out, if he cares> to renew the 
intimacy : I am sure Sir John would say I am right" 

The sunset lights had faded now, though still there 
was a faint glow in the west, and still a ruddy hue 
rested on the fading foliage of the oaks*. It was very 
warm, and we sat by the open windoM^y inhaling the 
delightful fragrance of the mignonette which grew 
almost wild beneath the walls of the house. One by 
one the pale stars trembled in the azure zenith, and 
the woods grew black with shadows ; still, we could 
distinguish the figure of Sir John passing up and down 
the lavender-walk, his hands clasped behind him, and 
his head bowed in meditation. He made us think of tho 
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patriarch Isaac walking up and down the fields at 
eventide in pious meditation. 

"Janet," said Agnes, when we had both been sitting 
a quarter of an hour without speaking a word ; 
** would you mind Jiaving tea a little. earlier this even- 
ing ? I have some letters to writ^ and I cannot well 
settle to my work till the urn .has disappeared." 

" I will ring directly ;. it must be our usual tea-time, 
I should think." 

"No, it is not ; only the evenings close in so rapidly 
now; it is little more than an hour. since we finished 
dinner. Who is that, Janet, under the great lime 
tree.?" 

"Probably one of the servants returning fronj the 
.village." 

" It is not, it is not ! O Janet, it is Cyril ; I am 
sure it is ! something told me he was near at hand." 

Could it indeed be so? I strained my eyes into 
the gathering darkness, but . could not determine 
whose figure it might be ; as it drew nearer, certainly 
not a servant's. Yes, it might be — ah, it. surely was 
Cyril Denham ! I ought to have rung immediately 
for lights, but I forgot my duties as lady of the house. 
In> another minute into the twilight gloom came Cyril, 
announced by the imperturbable Preston, who ushered 
him in just in the old tone, just as if it were only last 
week, instead of nearly five years, since Mr. Penham 
had visited Forest Range. 

I stepped forward to welcome him, . and looking 
earnestly at me, he said, in those well remembered 
.musical tones, " Is it Janet?" 

"Yes ! and here is Agnes, only it is quite too dark 
to see any one. Preston, will bring in the lamps im- 
mediately." 

But Cyril had seen the white draped; figure by the 
window, and hcc had stepped forward, and taken 
Agnes's hand in his, before the. promised illumination 
came. It seemed to me a, warm and lingering clasp ; 
but I could not be ccrtaia 

"Just in time for tea," I said,, as the urn came 
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steaming in. " Have you rung the bell, Preston, and 
let Sir John know ? " 

" Sir John is in the library, ma'am ; I will let him 
know that tea is ready. He has just returned from 
the garden." Soon my dear guardian joined us, and 
seemed not a little surprised at the addition to our 
party ; but he welcomed Cyril affectionately, saying, 
*' It does me good to see you, Cyril ; it is like the 
good old time to look at you sitting there, in the 

place we once called yours — only, then " and he 

broke down. We knew what he would have said ; 
that the last time he had occupied that seat, the wife 
so truly loved, so deeply and lastingly mourned, had 
been present also. And now, she who in tenderness 
and wise counsel had been to Cyril Denham more 
than his own mother, was sleeping in her quiet grave, 
beneath the flowery turf of alien skies. Sir John was 
beginning to look old and worn, he was more spare 
than heretofore, his complexion was deeply bronzed 
by long sojourning in eastern countries, Palestine, 
Arabia, and Persia, to say nothing of Egypt and 
Algeria, and his hair was almost of a silvery white- 
ness. 

Cyril was scarcely less altered, it seemed to me. 
His face no longer made me think of a Lied ohne 
IVorte, but rather of the great composer's glorious 
Hymn of Praise, There was strength as well as gen- 
tleness in the lines about the mouth, and there was 
power upon the brow, and I could have fancied that 
the whole aspect bore traces of bitter conflicts, of 
weary watchings, of battles fought and won. Very 
little was said by any of us that night, — our hearts 
were too full ; but as we were parting with our cham- 
ber candles in our hands. Sir John said : 

" Cyril, you are come to make a long stay, I trust** 

" That will depend, Sir John. I took the liberty of 
telling them at the office to send my proofs down 
here to-morrow ; it is my Cathedral book that is 
coming out at last," he added, turning to Agnes; 
** the book you and I talked about so long ago, on the 
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day you paid your first visit to Southchester, and 
Monkswood. Do you remember ? " 

" Perfectly ; I have often wondered whether you 
would ever carry out those plans." 

The next morning Agnes and Cyril found them- 
selves alone, being deserted by their companions ; for 
Sir John it was Board day, and I had my own 
reasons for attending to divers duties about the house. 
Cyril had finished his proof-sheet, and Agnes had fed 
the birds, and was thinking of disappearing, when 
Cyril said, " Will you walk with me this morning ? " 

" With pleasure, if Janet does not want me." 

" Where shall we go ? " 

" The lanes are as pleasant now as any place, and 
we might come home through the Beech-wood, and 
over the end of Fairchurch Down, I will take the key 
of the little gate in the copse." 

"Just the walk I should like ; how soon will you 
be ready ? " 

" In ten minutes. I must see Janet first." 

In less than half an hour they were in the depths 
of one of the fairest of our fair bowery Southamshire 
lanes ; the autumn flowers still brilliant on the banks, 
the foliage just changing, and liere and there glimpses 
of the hills between the overarching trees. 

" It does not seem five years since we walked here 
last," said Cyril, presently. 

" No ; and yet so much has passed." 

" Agnes, what a vain dreamer you must have 
thought me, when first you were so kind as to let me 
call you friend ! " 

" I was a good deal given to dreaming myself in 
those days, I was too weak to blame others : \ think, 
I hope, we have both gained strength since then." 

" I think you were always strong enough ; but / — 
surely never was a more wavering, wilful, dilatory 
creature ! Agnes, you do not know what I have passed 
through since I saw you last in town ; may I tell you 
my story t " 

She did not say him " Nay," and he told it to her, 
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neither seeking to excuse his weaknesses nor to pal- 
liate his sins ; and he counted now as sins — irresolution, 
headlong impulse, and lack of faith. He began with 
his singular engagement to Laura Somerset, and 
ended with the relation of Mrs. Marris's visit, only 
three days before. 

'* I am so glad," said Agnes, simply, when all was 
told ; "I always said God would show you the right way 
at last, and that you would have strength to follow it" 

" I believe you had faith in me, when all had l03t 
their trust, when I had no trust in myself. Oh ! those 
dreary weeks in Clerkenwell, with that heavy weight 
of debt dragging me down to despair, 3nd looking so 
vainly for the letter from you that never came ! " 

" Your fortunes have indeed mended since then." 

" Say, rather, that by God*s grace I have mended 
my fortunes. In a general way, and to a great extent, 
our fortunes are made and marred by ourselves. I 
played the part of a child, nay, rather of a fool, with 
mine ; and they naturally sank to the very lowest 
ebb., No, not the z/^r^ lowest, thank God. I never 
absolutely wanted bread, though I have been so near 
to it, that I shudder in recalling that dark time. 
Agnes, I am convinced that whatever fortunes God 
sends us are good fortunes ; it is we, who by our self- 
will, our blind pride and obstinacy, make them eviJ 
fortunes. God gave me, -at the first, good health, 
educational and social advaptage^, and a fair amount 
of talent ; and these gifts I either squandered, or left 
rusting in the napkin of indolence and instability. 
Then, as was meet. He took them more or less from 
me, that I might learn my own insufficiency, my own 
great sinfulness and folly. It was a bitter discipline, 
that which I endured from the time I left Pimlico till 
I entered on the mastership of that school ; but it 
was not too bitter, not too hard. I have either read, 
or heard it said, that we ;nay make of our failures 
stepping-stones to better things^ and by God's mercy 
I trust I have done this. Do you recollect telling me 
that seeming evil often turns to good ? " 
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" Yes, and you told me you had no faith." 

" I had not much just then, and I had less after- 
wards ; but still I believe that in my inmost soul I 
did trust always, though very feebly. And, as I told 
you, when all seemed lost, when my very soul could 
only cry out of the depths, when the darkness was 
thickest and the floods most turbulent, the morning- 
star arose, and there was a great calm. He, who 
centuries ago trod the raging sea of Galilee, spoke to 
my troubled heart, and it was hushed to peace. After 
that, though there were still temporal anxieties, and 
isolation from friends, and then failing health, all was 
well : I never doubted again." 

" And now God has blessed your efforts. He has 
brought you out of the terrible pit into a wealthy 
place, and all is well with you." 

" Yes, thank God, all is well. I hope I should say 
so, even if outward circumstances were seemingly 
evil ; but just now it is all a calm, soft sunshine that 
lights my path. I have plenty of work, and I love it. 
I have no longer any pecuniary anxieties : I have but 
one care now." 

" And that is ? " 

" Forgive me for being so abrupt, Agnes ; but I 
am not so impulsive as I seem. I have hoped for 
three years that the day might come when I might 
say this to you — that one care only you can remove. 
Could you believe in me after ail my rashness — after 
all the mistakes 1 have made } Could you take me 
as I am, and hope to make me better ? " 

" I can quite believe in you — fully trust you." 

" Then, Agnes, you will crown the happimess of my 
fortunes ; you will be my wife } " 

" Yes, some day ! " 

" Not a very distant day, I hope. What is there 
to wait for ? We are neither of us very young ; and 
the home I have already may soon be prepared for 
your reception." 

In vain Sir John and I waited luncheon that day. 
It was more than three o'clock when, crossing the 
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lawn, I saw Cyril and Agnes arm-in-arm, looking 
very much like two naughty children who had been 
playing truant But the moment they came near I 
knew what had happened : I knew that I was to be 
left alone vnth my dear and honoured guardian at 
Forest Range. No, not alone; for there seemed 
ever}'^ probability of Mrs. Gower and her child taking 
up their residence with us permanently ; for poor Eli- 
zabeth s marriage was a most unhappy one. Vivian 
Gower had of late years shown himself in his worst 
and real colours. He was a man who seemed really 
bad at heart — rotten to the core ; and there was no 
meanness, no wickedness, of which his wife knew he 
would disdain to be guilty. He gambled : his name 
had great, but not honourable, renown upon the turf 
The saloons of Baden-Baden and Homburg knew 
him well — knew him, till he dared not show his face 
in either place again. It was only the question of the 
child, their only one, that had prevented Elizabeth 
from separating herself entirely from him. But he 
told her in his coarsest style " that she might go, the 
sooner the better ; he was tired of seeing such a 
painted doll, etc ; he wished indeed she would go, fof 
once and all ; but his son was his legally, and, if she 
chose to desert her lawful husband, she could not 
expect to retain the honours and privileges . of a 
mother. A woman separated from her husband was 
always under a sort of cloud, and must be prepared 
to take the consequences of her wilfulness." 

Soon afterwards, however, Mr. Gower's bad conduct 
was so notorious, that his wife was amply justified in 
suing for a divorce, which no one doubted would be 
unhesitatingly accorded, and, under the circumstances, 
he would certainly lose the guardianship of his child. 
Therefore, making a virtue of necessity, he permitted 
his wronged and outraged Elizabeth to return to her 
father's house, taking with her the child whom she 
would sooner lay in an early grave than live to see 
following in his father's footsteps. 

Agnes came to me that night to pour out all her 
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happiness — to tell me how proud she was of Cyril, 
how grandly he had striven, and how thorough was 
his success. And I believed that at last Cyril Den- 
ham was worthy of the great treasure he had won — 
worthy of this woman, v/hose patience, and faithful- 
ness, and perfect constancy had been so fully proved ; 
this woman, who seemed to me to surpass all others 
of her sex in nobleness, and truth, and tenderness of 
spirit. 

Sir John showed more pleasure over this engage- 
ment — which seemed to please everybody, by the 
way — than he had done for many and many a month ; 
and Agnes confided to him a secret, and he kept it 
well. 

The secret concerned her recent heiress-ship, which 
Cyril knew nothing about, and of which I have not 
spoken. In the last year of our residence abroad, a 
great uncle of Agnes's, a scion of her mother's proud 
and wealthy family, crossed our path. He fell pater- 
nally in love with Agnes before he discovered who 
she was : and when he recognised in her the daughter 
of his once favourite niece, his enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. He was an old man, with one foot already 
in the grave, and he rather led us all to believe that 
he had but a very limited income. Agnes was with 
him continually : she nursed and comforted him in the 
last hours of weakness and pain, and was to him, as 
he expressed it, like the heavenly Una, whose presence 

*' Made sunshine in a shady place." 

And he was right. There was always calm, clear 
sunshine where Agnes dwelt ; for she had learned to 
live for others, to take her own sorrow as the needful 
discipline of her life — not to waste her years in vain 
regret for what might not be, but to labour cheerfully^ 
and even joyfully, believing that all would work tOr- 
gether for her good even here on earth, and knowing 
that this little term of time we call our mortal life 
will soon be past, and the great and glorious Eternity 
be unveiled before us. 
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The old gentleman died, and in his will, which was 
most carefully drawn up, he left all he possessed, 
without reservation, to "his beloved grand-niece, 
Agnes Craven." We imagined it might be several 
hundreds a year : it turned out to be many thousands. 

" And I am so glad that Cyril knew nothing," said 
Agnes to me one day, when she and my guardian 
had been having what seemed to me an inordinately 
long talk in the study. " If he had guessed how rich 
I was, he would never have proposed : and I am afraid 
I should never have had the courage to let him know. I 
was only waiting to be asked ; and so, miserable mo- 
ney, which so often divides friends, and lovers, and 
kindred, would have separated us." 

" When will you tell him ? " 

" When I am his wife, I think." 

" My dear child, there will be the settlements." 

" I will do without them. Listen, Janet. Monks- 
wood is in the market again ; it has been for some 
weeks. It is to be sold by private treaty, and I, with 
Sir John's consent, have given directions to my lawyers, 
Oldknow and Griffin, to purchase it for me. I wish 
it, of course, to become CyriPs, unshackled by any 
settlements ; to be his own again, as if it had never 
passed out of the possession of the Denhams. The 
small income which my father left me, and which has 
marvellously increased under Sir John's management, 
shall be settled upon myself, because Cyril wishes it. 
He thinks it is all my fortune. But when he marries 
he will become once more, solely and unconditionally, 
master of Monkswood." 

The wedding, in spite of Cyril's impatience, was 
not to take place till the spring. He went back to 
town, to work hard through the winter; unlike the 
bee, he said, improving the wintry hours, and making 
honey during the days of nipping frost and heavy fog, 
to devour it in the pleasant summer-time, when the 
blossoms and the birds, and the laughing skies should 
say, " Come forth ! come forth ! to the sunshine and 
the flowers." 
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So he worked away diligently all through the winter 
'months, only running down very often on the Satur- 
day afternoon to Forest Range, and returning to town 
on the Monday ; and the whole of Christmas he spent 
with us. And Elizabeth and he met once more ; but 
in the pale, sad, grave woman we called Mrs, Gower, 
he scarcely recognised the careless, brilliant beauty 
who had won his heart, and essayed to crush it as 
ruthlessly as the boy destroys the gorgeous butterfly 
he has pursued. 

They were friends again very soon: and no one 
rejoiced more sincerely than poor Elizabeth at the 
marriage, that was fixed for an early week in April 

And the snowdrops came, and then the early violets, 
and the weeks were few before the wedding-day. 
And when all things were quite ready, and Monks- 
wood really in Agnes's possession, she, by Sir John's 
advice, confessed to her betrothed how rich she was, 
and what she had done with some thousands of her 
wealth. Sir John thought it best that there should be 
no mystery, not even a joyful and an innocent one. 
He could not bear the idea of any secret between 
these two, who were on the eve of a solemn union. 
So Cyril was told, and his astonishment was, of 
course, not to be described; and Agnes was glad, 
when the wedding-day arrived, that the story was 
already related. She would have been sorry for a 
surprise to have marred the still, deep, quiet happiness 
of her bridal hours. * 

The Rev. Samuel Pumphrey was Cyril's best man. 
He was about to be married himself, but not to 
Mary Jane, or to the provision dealer's daughter. He 
had chosen wisely, and his prospects were nearly as 
unclouded as his friend's ; but I could not help think- 
ing that Cyril was almost as dear to him as his pro- 
mised lady-love, who was my sister bridesmaid. 

My tale is ended. If you want to visit Mr. and Mrs. 
Denham, you must go and search the pleasant neigh- 
bourhood of Highgate Hill — the west hill I mean — 
or call upon them at Monkswood, where they spend 
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the fairest part of every year. The Rattenburys have 
returned from Russia, and they, too, live at Highgate 
or thereabouts, for their position now enables them to 
dispense with the economies of Pibroch Place. Agnes 
and Minnie are fast friends ; they became intimate at 
once ; and the boys still hail with delight the appear- 
ance of their "jolly Uncle Cillill." But Toodlums 
can say *' Cyril *' now, and he insists on being called 
by his registered and baptismal name, Edwin ; and 
he grandly patronizes the two little Denhams, and 
tells them he knew their papa when he, Edwin, was 
quite a little boy — ^years and years before they were 
bom, indeed — ^which, to little Cyril, and to wee 
Barbara, seems a very long while indeed. 

Cyril has lately written a book, and a very success- 
ful one it is — successful in the greatest as well as in 
the least point of view ; and it is all about that much- 
abused dame, " Fortune ; " and on the title-page, by 
way of motto, are inscribed these lines : — 

" Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown, 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down ; 

Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 
Smile, and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 
Frown, and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 

For man is man, and master of his fate ! 
Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd : 
Thy wheel and thou aie shadows in the cloud ; 

Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hatj.** 

"Yes! by God's grace, man may say so much," 
says Cyril, when he reads tfie new title-page, fresh 
from the publisher's warehouse. "I have written 
here the story of a woman's fortunes : but now that 
you have turned authoress yourself, I shall leave it 
to you to write 'The Fortunes of Cyril Denham.'" 



FINIS. 



